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PREFACE. 



Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants of India, speak- 
ing a score or more of different languages, fully one fourth, or be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vemaoular. / ' 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, alike in - ^ 
populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathur&, and in the mountains ' r^ y 
about the saored shrines of Ghangotrf , Kid&m6th, and Badrin&th, ^'^'' ^ j 

»^W*Q v-^ --..^-*«^-w, — — J ^^ f- r ^ - V^'"*'*' '^ * 

native states of India, as in the dominions of the Maharaja Sindhia, 
and the extensive territories under the Mah&r&jfi of Jaipur and other 
Bajput chiefe ; in short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 
square miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only where Mohammedan influenoe has long prevailed, as in 
the large cities, and on account of the almost exclusive currency of 
Mohammedan speech in Government offices, have many Hindus learn- 
ed to contemn their native tongue and affect the Persianized Hindi 
known as *Urdu\ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have been called to places 
of authority in North India, of thoroughly knowing a language so 
widely diffused, and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit its 
chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt could be entertain- 
ed. But chiefly because Urdu has been adopted by government as 
the official language, it has come to pass that although this dialect 
represents grammatically only a single western form of speech, and 
is the vernacular only of the Mohammadans of North India, it has ^ 
been read and studied by foreigners in India, to the great neglect, 
even almost to the exclusion of the living Aryan speech which is 
the actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindu population. 
Many, indeed, have even been led to believe that the Urdu with 
which they are themselves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of 
the Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North India ; that 
the only difference between Urdu and Hindi cgnsists in the use of a 
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difPerent alphabet ; and that such a language as Hindi, apart and 
distinct from Urdu, exists only in name and not in reality. The 
refutation of such a theory needs no other argument than that 
which is afforded in the declensional and oonjugational tables of 
this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi an individual 
existence, have still erred in their apprehension of the relation be- 
tween it and Urdu. Thus when I first entered India, I was repeat* 
edly assured that the main difference between Hindi and Urdu was 
one of vocabulary. And this statement, indeed, was quite correct^ if 
it be understood to apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works which owe their 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the foreigner in India. Many for- 
eigners who bave written books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that 
by merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and Persian terms 
which are found in Urdu, that familiar dialect might be at once 
transformed into bond fide Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the 
strange but popular notion, that the ^purity' of Hindi is to be measur- 
ed by the degree to which a writer may have succeeded in excluding 
from his pages words of Arabic or Persian origin ; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author oiih^Rdrndyan has failed, and the gifted 
KabiKy with his free use of Arabic and Persian words, must renounce 
his claim to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion on 
^/; ^^^//^^-Ahis subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied that we were 
^-XsJ-u'^f^ f \/ speaking something like *pure Hindi', the villager s stared confound- 
ed at our sonorous Sanskrit terms, many of which were evidently 
less familiar to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the Urdu. 
Still it was equally plain that, although often using Arabic and 
Persian words, they themselves did not speak Urdu, except, perhaps, 
in condescension to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarce- 
ly more intelligible to us than was ours to thjBm ; but it soon became 
quite plain that the speech of the people differed from Urdu much 
more notably in grammaticsd forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, 
in literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.</., of Tulsi Ddsy Sir 
Dda or Kabir, and modern Urdu, is not by any means merely in their 
choice of words; it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for th^y do not. The special difficulties and peculiar- 
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ities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan, are of a much more radical and 

BoriouB nature. They concern, not mere vocabulary, but the very ^^y/^^^^^^ 

grammatical forms and syntax of the language. ^ US^*" ^ 

Begarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, the student 
hitherto has had no adequate help. No grammar, indeed, has hither- 
to even attempted or professed to exhibit, with any approach to tho- 
roughness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary langu- 
age of the Hindis of North India. Mr. Etherington in his grammar 
has confined his attention to that single modification of Hindi which 
agrees in grammatical form with the Urd& dialect ; only giving, in 
his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj declensions and conjuga- )( 
tions. On the other hand, Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Qrammar, 
as also Prof. De Tassy in his ^Qrammaire de la Langue Hindoui'y 
passing by the Urdu dialect, gave only the forms of the Braj ; which, 
indeed, had been previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connexion with the College of Fort 
William. All grammarians of the Hindi hitlierto, have alike entirdy 
ignored the eastern type of Hindi, as represented, e.g.y with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdmdyan of Tuki Dds. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that although of all Hindi books, the writings of Kabir except- 
ed, none compare with the Rdmdyan in universal popularity and 
general influence upon the people^ and although this eastern Hindi, 
even more than the western Braj, may be regarded as par excellence 
the classic dialect of Hindi, yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto pub- 
lished, nor a Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any grammatical form 
or construction, peculiar to Tuhi Dds or any similar writer. What 
grammarian, for example, has ever noted the future in b, so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan, but in all the modern eastern Hindi dia- 
lects P Or where has the fact been noted in any grammar, that one 
chief distinguishing characteristic of the Urdu and other western 
Hindi dialects, viz., the passive construction of the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs with the cose of the agent in ne^ does not exist in eastern 
Hindi P and that this ne is never used by Tulst Dds^ even when he 
employs the passive construction P 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi student, has 
doubtless been the occasion of increasing the prevailing indifference 
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of EuropeanB to olassio Hindis and of turning many to the speoial 
study of the more fashionable Urdu, for whioh helps have beoome so 
abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of seeking the re- 
wards and honors offered by Government to the thorough student of 
the great Hindi poem of Tulsi Dda^ have preferred to compete for the 
prizes which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and Persian, lan- 
guages utterly alien to all but the Mohammedan population of India. 
Too many missionaries, seeking to influence the religious thought of 
the people, have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem, which, more than any other, is exerting a present, living influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, upon the religious thought of the Hindus of 
North India. And one chief reason of this neglect of their great ver- 
nacular epic is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as I know by a 
vexatious experience, it is by no means so easy as might be imagined, 
to obtain in a email station in India, a trustworthy pundit, really 
competent to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less difficulties have hither- 
to met him who would acquaint himself with the actual speech of 
the Hindus in the district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic merits of some 
of them may be, the attempt to force any one of them into the field 
abeady preoccupied by the Urdu dialect as the lingua franca of 
North India, would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court, should be 
able to understand the rustic witness, and the missionary disputing 
in the bazar, his adversaries, without the aid of a third and not al- 
ways disinterested party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dialectic variations, 
which always perplex, and sometimes discourage him, who really 
desires a knowledge of the spoken language of the people, as well as 
that of their books. '^ 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, I was led to 
take up the Hindi, with such pundits as might be procured, and note 
and arrange, primarily for my own use, and with no thought of writ- 
ing a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this way, in 
the course of several years, gradually grew up a considerable body of 
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notefi on Hindi, whioh has finally developed into this grammar. My 
aim has aooordingly been, not merely to reproduce, imder a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously existing, but rather 
to supply their omissionp and supplement their defects. All existing 
Hindi and Urdu grammars have been carefully studied, with this 
particular point in view. Thus, in addition to the fundamental matter 
pertaining especially to modem standard Hindi, or common to that /\ 
with other Hindi dialects, the grammar now offered to the public will 
be found to contain a large amount of matter not to be found in any 
Hindi grammar hitherto published. I may be allowed to mention 
the foDowing particulars. — ^ 

i. For practical reasons^ that variety of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdd has been taken as the basis of the 
grammar. It is to this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the 
student commonly first directs ' his attention ; and, moreover, in 
virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingtM franca throughout )/ 
the whole Hindi area of North India, and uTadoption by the edu* 
oational authorities as the medium of vernacular instruction in all 
Hindi schools, it has a special claim to our primary consideration; and, 
for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 'standard dialect' of 
Hindi.* But while thus yielding to this 'standard Hindi' a priority in 
certain respects, I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness, 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, as of no less impor- 
tance to the Hindi scholar. Of these dialects, the £raj and the old 
Pdrbiy the former represents the western, as the latter represents 
the eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked pecu« 
liarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, conjugation and 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khafi hoU^ or the 'pure 
speech'; and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy of the Ger- 
man, 'High Hindi'. Both the phrases 'standard Hindi' and 'Hii^h Hindf, have 
been employed in this grammar ; though indeed it may be admitted that both 
are open to objection. In particular, to avoid a mist^pprehension, it should 
be carefully noted that by the phrase 'standard Hindi', it is not intended 
to suggest that all other dialectic forms are corruptions of forms of this 
'standard dialect'. On the contrary, they are, very commonly, collateral 
branches of the old Aryan speech of India, and in most instances are older 
and less divergent from the ancient original, than those of 'standard' or 
*High Hindi'. 
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syntax, have been for the first time colleoted) classified, and com- 
pared. It is not indeed olaimed that all the various forms of these 
types which may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages ; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar with the almost 
endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It is hoped, however, that the 
student of the Prem Sdgar^ the Rdjniti^ or the Rdmdyan will rarely be 
disappointed in consulting this work.* Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in tbis grammar, will probably be found but 
slight and unimportant deviations from some central type herein 
exhibited. 

ii. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, the declen* 
sion and conjugation of nine or ten less important colloquial dialects 
have been exhibited in these pages. This is, I believe, the first 
attempt to set forth with any approach to completeness the actual 
living speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced almost with-* 
out number, which have not been mentioned in this grammar ; but 
the dialects which have been exhibited, it is hoped, will be found 
to represent all of the leading varieties of speech from Bengal 
in the east to Qujardt and Sindh in the west. Moreover^ all 
these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to two or three 
general types, so that excessive detail might embarrass rather than 
aid the student. I trust that in this respect this grammar may 
prove a valuable aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to un-> 
derstand the special vernacular of the district where he may reside. 
For although colloquial speech cannot be learned from books alone^ 
yet a grammar, if it indicate the forms for which we are to listen, 
may assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. Nor 
are these rude dialects without value in a literary point of view. 
For very often some unusual form in literature may be explicated 
by a reference to the colloquial of some rustic district ; while for 
the purposes of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
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* A few passages in the Rdmdyan^ however, chiefly in the Lanhd Kdn^ and 
TJUar Kdmf have been written in pure Sanskrit. It scarcely needs to be said 
that we have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to Sans- 
krit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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as these, which of all others promise and yield the richest harvest of 
▼aluable fruit.* 

iii. Especial attention has been given to the matter of illustration. 
In grammar, particularly ^ mere assertion, unsupported by example, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
g:rammar of any language not his own, examples constructed by the 
author himself to fit his rules, however correct they may be, can 
hardly inspire a student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement of any conse« 
quence in etymology or syntax, by one or more illustrations, which| 
with no exception of any importance, have been culled from native 
books, or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor have 
I allowed myself to draw an illustration from any Hindi book 
written by a foreigner ; for even those European scholars who have 
most thoroughly mastered an Oriental language cannot be regarded 
as models so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their own 
vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have been written by 
Europeans, which in some casual turn of expression, or occasional 
peculiarity of idiom, do not betray their foreign origin ; while the 
great majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust them implicitly 
as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. While the abundant illustration 
characteristic of this grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the book, it is believed 
that its practical value to the student has thereby been much enhanced. 
The illustrations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly from the 
Prem Sdgar and the Rdmdyan. To this special use of these works, 
I have been led, partly by the fact that these books have been chosen 
by Government, for the examination of candidates in connexion with 

* I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases from the 
common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred generally to 
indicate them by names indicative of the modem names of the province 
in which thcv are used. Thus, Avadhi, of course, denotes the dialect of 
Oiide; Biwdiy that of the state of IHwd; etc., etc. It may be noted here, 
that the Bajputana dialect of Mexodr, is also essentially that of the Mairs, and 
might, perhaps with equal propriety, bo designated either JlfaiVto4r< or Mewdri, 
I have used the term Old Pwrbi to denote the dialect of (he Bdmdyan, 
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the civil and militarj servioes of India» so that the illustration of 
their grammar and idiom is espeoially demanded. And I may 
venture to express the hope, that by all applicants for admission 
to the Indian servioes, or contestants in the competitive examina- 
tions which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, with iU 
copious illustrations from the Prem Sdgar and Rdmdyan^ may be 
found to meet a real need. A second consideration which has 
seemed to justify a prominent reference to these books, is found 
in their undeniable popularity and influence among all classes of the 
) Hindu population. For, however much may have been said against 
the Hindi of the Prem Sdgar^ and even of the Rdmdyany by critics 
commonly familiar only with Urdu, and therefore judging every 
thing in Hindi, either by English standards of taste, or from a 
Mohammedan point of view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from 
the highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly admire their 
style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate rustics, may often be seen 

I 

] listening eagerly to some Brahman intoning the measured rhyming 
prose of the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said of the 
Y / nnintelligibility of the Rdrndyan^ it is the experience of every mission- 
ary, at least everywhere in th&Qanges valley, that a happy quotation 
from the Rdmdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure to awaken 
a look of intelligent appreciation from even the rudest villagers. No 
civilian, and especially no missionary, can well afford to remain igno- 
rant of a book so popular and influential with the people ; and if this 
grammar shall serve in any degree to aid and stimulate the study of 
the great poem of Tuhi Dds, one great aim of my work will have 
been accomplished. But while, for the reasons indicated, a large pro- 
portion of my quotations have been taken from the Prem Sdgar and 
the Rdmdyan^ other books have not been ignored. In particular, I 
\/ have now and then drawn, from the sententious Braj prose of the 
Rdjnitij the western Hindi of Kabir, the Sukh Bilds^ and the ^kai 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit h'ilkanth Gore Shdstri, M^rw6ri can 
scarcely be called a literary dialect ; the only work accessible to 
me, has been the Marwari 'Plays/ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Scotch Presbjrterian Mission, Beawr. 

iv. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will be found in the 
philological notes, occupying in all about fifty pages, in which I 
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have attempted to indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of various dialeotio forms 
to one another, and to the Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. 
In a field where, until the late researches of scholars like Mr. Beames 
and Dr. Hoemle, so little had been done, I cannot venture to hope 
that I have always succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, 
and in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I have only 
endeavored, with no little diffidence, to indicate the conclusions to 
which facts, so far as known, would seem to guide us. And while 
I have not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of any one 
individual, it has on several occasions been a satisfaction to find that 
authorities like the learned scholars mentioned, . had been indepen- 
dently led to tbe same conclusions with myself. 

y. Besides the above, much else will be found in this grammar 
which is strictly new, both in matter and in arrangement. In the \ ^ 
sections, for instance, on pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision [ ^yr 
and accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some may deem I 
that I have sometimes erred in the way of an over-refinement, I am 
still glad to know that some of the best practical masters of Hindi 
have recognised the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has been presented "^ ^y^ 
which is believed to be more uniform and philosophical than any which 
has been hitherto employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend 
itself to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, will be 
found more than a mere arbitrary list of terminations; I have 
endeavored rather to group them according to their probable mu« 

tual relations and affinities. In the section on Compound words, . , 

all, it is believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi gram- 
mar that I remember, has dealt with this most characteristic feature 
of the language, although an understanding of the subject is 
indispensable to the interpretation of almost any page of Hindi 
poetry. In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given to 
those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, especially in 
archaic Hindi; and the construction of Compound Sentences, for the 
first time, has been separately and distinctly treated. The chapter 
on Prosody, it is hoped, will be found in completeness and accuracy, 
all that, for any practical purpose, the student of Hindi can desire. 
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The Prosody of Hindi deeerves and will repay far more stndy than is 
commonly bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the interpretation 
and comprehension of its literature, as in Hindi ; where, indeed, a 
purely native work in prose is a rare exception. Unfortunately, 
however, until very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody ; and the native works upon the subject, are so laden with 
technicalities and an enigmatical symbolism, as without the aid of a 
rare native prosodian, quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad 
if I have so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others to labour 
in thip attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked, that as this grammar is intended 
alike for the beginner and for the advanced student, I have endeav- 
oured to indicate by the use of a large type those important funda- 
mental matters to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended ratherfor the 
advanced scholar, as, fi.g,^ in all the sections upon dialectic Hindi, has 
been uniformly printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance and encouragement which I have received from many 
missionaries and members of the civil service, during the years that 
this grammar has been in progress. In particular, I would express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Eobb of the Scotch Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Todgarh, Bajputana, for his invaluable assistance in the com-i 
pilation of the sections on the Marwari and other Rajputana dialects, 
and afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. Indeed, 
it is only due to this gentleman to say, that whatever of value 
those sections may be found to possess, the merit is chiefly due to 
him. My thanks are also due to Mr. Beames, c.s., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the work ; and to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist Mission, Allahabad, for many a 
useful suggestion, and for his very kind revision of the proof sheets 
during many months of my absence from Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my special obligations and thanks 
to the Rev. J. J. Caleb, of the Mission Press, Allahabad, for the 
great labour and patience which he has bestowed upon the printing 
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of this book. For many years this press has been sustained solely 
by the capital and enterprise of members of the Hindustani Christian 
community in Allahabad, and the creditable style in which Mr. 
Caleb has brought out this volume, affords a gratifying indication of 
their substantial progress and prosperity. 
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NOTE. 



In a field mnoh of which has been quite untrodden hitherto, I have fre- 
quently found myself without a guide or help. But I have derived valuable 
assistance from the first volume of Mr. Beames' Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India ; and regret that I could not have had the advant- 
age of consulting the remaining volumes. I also owe much to Prof. Lassen's 
JnHUiUiones IdngtuB PrdkriticcB, and Prof. CowelFs edition of the Prdhrita Pra- 
hdsha of Vararuchi. In some parts of the grammar I have consulted with 
advantage, Prof. Monier Williams' Sanskrit Grammar (4th Ed.) Dr. Trumpp's 
learned Grammar of the Sindhf, came to hand too late to help me as it might 
have done. In the Prosody I am chiefly indebted to the Ohhanddi'nava, the 
Chhandodipcika, (a small but useful compendium issued by the Government of 
the N. W. P., now unfortunately out of print,) and especially to the Shri^nga* 
ddarsha of Kavi Hird Ohand Kdnji^ an exhaustive treatise on Prosody in the 
Braj dialect, with a Gujardti commentary. Besides these native authorities, 
the admirable chapter on Prosody by John Christian, Esq. of Manghir, in the 
Ist edition of Mr. Etherington's Hindi Grammar has been of essential service. 

On the general topics of the Grammar the following works have been con- 
suited, .t7i2. : the Hindnstani Grammar of Prof Forbes ; the Introduction to 
Hindajstdni, by Prof. Williams ; the Hindustani Grammars of Mr. Piatt and 
Prof. Dowson ; Prof. De Tass^s Grammaire de la Langue Hindouf ; Sh&purji 
Edalji's Giijarati Grammar, the Mardthf Grammars of Mr. Stevenson and of 
Messrs. Bellairs and Askhedar; the Panjabi Grammar of Mr. Newton, and 
the Bangali Grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

Ar., Arabic; Av., Avadhi; Br., Braj; Bh., Bhojpliri; Bu., Btindelkhandi ; G., 
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HINDI GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LETTERS. 



1. The Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devandgarl alphabet,* This alphabet, as 
used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty- three simple con- 
sonants. To these we must add the nasal symbols, Anwvdr 
and Anundsik^ and the symbol for a weak aspiration, Visarg. 
The latter of these, however, is of very rare occurrence in 
Hindi. The letters are given below, with their equivalents 
in the Roman character. It will be observed that all the 
vowels but the short a, have two forms. Of these, the form 
fii-st given is used as initial in a word or syllable ; the second, 
as medial or final. It will aid the memory to observe 
that the alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, 
mutes, semi-vowels, and sibilants, is the order of the 
Cleans of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vat^gd.i 

VOWELS. 



/^ I 



More commonly called Nagari. f Sansk. onl 'a class.* 
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Kasal symbols, Antmdsik^, Anustdr • n. Symbol of the 





CONSONANTS. 






Gutturals, 


^k 


"^kh ^g 


-^gh 


^ n 


Palatals, 


^Ch 


lSi.chh "Slj 


"^jh 


^n 


Cerebrals, 


Zt 


Z th % d 

• • 


Z4h 


^n 


Dentals, 


^t 


^th ^d 


Vdh 


"^n 


Labials, 


^i) 


VSiph "Sih 


^bh 


^m 


Semivowels, 


^y 


Xr -mi 


^0 





^IJi 



Sibilants, '^ sh ^ aj^ ^a 
Aspirate, ^ h 

a. Besides the above, olassioal Sanskrit had three additional vowels, 

«B r(y q /n, ^ lr{; and the Yedio Sanskrit, one additional cerebral 

consonant, S /, which is still preserved in the Marathi. The Panjabi, 

t * / I Gujarati, and Oriya have also preserved the sound, though denoting 

■ . / . r 1 iJ^f \ it by diflferent characters. This same consonantal sound is beard in 



the Mairwari dialect of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himala- 
yan dialects. So also the villagers of the central Do/ib sometimes 
give the final ^ of IHUH, *the sacred fig tree,' an unmistakeable 
cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place in lite- 
rary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short ?, nearly like e in *met*, 

Jj f' -^ I exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is heard, for example, in the 

local dialect about Ayodhy/i, chiefly in certain verbal forms; as, e.g., in 
the Bubst. verb, ahenftn, * I am,' ahh, ' thou art,' etc.* It may also be 

^^e*^ ' i heard in some words in the Dodb, where it has arisen from the shorten- 

^ J /. , ing of a previous long e ; as, e. g,y in hetiyd for bitiyd, dim. from betd^ 

/■—-'' 





/ 



iU 



./.^i 



* a son.' This sound is also said to be common in the N. W. Hima- 
layas. It may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
^ , ./ r^'J short ^, that ^, which, according to some books on Prosody, should be 



^ -J- 



* For farther illaBtrations, see the tables of DeclenBion and Coujugation. 
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uniformly long, in the B.am/iyan is sometimes reckoned prosodially 
short. In these cases, it commonly appears as a substitute, either for 
short •', as mjeki^ {or Jihi; or for a short «, as in rdkheuy for rdkhdu* 

Lassen has noted the fact that this same letter also represented i^ 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.f 

2. The consonants are all vocalized by the short vowel «, 
which is theoretically inherent in each consonant. Thus, ^ 
properly represents, not A;, but ka ;% pa; etc. The letters 
are indicated by adding the word mt^ Mr ; as, whit akdr, 
* the letter a ;' ?iqnT, * the letter t;' etc. t, when first in a 
compound consonant, as «ft rk, is indicated as ^ reph^ 

When no particular letter is intended, the term ^WR akshar^ >fS( ^'-^ 
often corrupted into mmp^ achchhar^ is used; as in the phrase, 
Qf «finr "m w^ 9 wah kaim ad akshar hai, 'what letter is that,' 

MODE OP WRITING THE DEVANXGARI, 

3. w a being inherent in each consonant, is only written 
when initial in a word or syllable ; thus, we write wki op, 
ftm ttia, but n pa, n ta. The other vowels, when following 
a consonant, are substituted for the inherent a, and, in this 
case, the second of the two forms above given is used. But 
when the vowel sound is initial Ln a word or syllable, the 
first of the two forms is required ; as, ^qi uk, ^r tin, x^ ip, 
imikh, vj^ gdoy Tri ddi. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, T a,'^ /,! o, and"^ au^ are written after, Fi, before, "^ e 
and "^ ai, over, and ^ «^, ©, w, and ^ W, under the consonants 
which they vocalize. Thus, the several vowel sounds are 
written after «R, as follows : 

m ka, W kd, fiK ki, sft ki, ^ kit, w kii, ^ kri, ^ key ^ kaiy ^ ko^ 
«Kr Lau, 



* Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Rimayau^ 
Vid. chap xiv, On Prosody, 
t Inst. Ling. Pracr. § 19. 4. 
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a. When initial, the vowels are all written as pronounoed, before 
the following consonant ; as, Wf^ at^ Z^ ud, ^tJX or^ etc. Instead of 
% ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the combination €t ; 
but this is not correct, and should never be imitated. 

4. The consonants have but one invariable form. Except- 
ing the cerebrals, they all have one perpendicular, with one 
horizontal stroke ; which hitter, again, is broken in three 
letters, viz., «l dh, H hh^^jh. 

a. But li jh has two additional forms, ^ and T. The former is 
, //•,/' ' found in English and native prints ; the latter is the regular form in 

M^rw^ri. These forms, like VK, and all the other consonants, are used 
both as initial and as non-initial. 

&. In Marw6ri, h and v are distinguished merely by a diacritical 
point ; thus, ci 6, CI v. The character 9 is not commonly used ; its 
place is regularly taken by V. No sibilant is used but 9 %, 

5. In addition to the above simple consonants, a great 
number of compound letters are used. The compound form 
is used to denote the non-intervention between its elements 
of the inherent a. Thus, ^n is sata^ but « is %ta ; toi, <a«?a, 
but w, tva. In certain cases, however, to be hereafter men- 

^^\ tioned, the elementary forms are regularly used, even though 

no vowel soimd intervene; as, wmr, 'doing,' pronounced 
kartd\ but the Sk. kartta, * a doer,' is written «f^. ♦ 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use of the 
compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words in the 
lan^age ; in words of Prdkrit origin, the elementary letters are commonly 
preferred. 

6. Consonants are compounded in three ways : viz., Ist, hy writing 
one above the other, as, ^ kk, g tt ; 2dly, by writing one after the 
other, omitting in all but the last the perpendicular stroke, and unit- 
ing the remainder of the character to that next following ; as, «y 6e/, 
fW tthy m yy ; 3dly, some letters, when in combination, partially or 

f wholly change their form ; thus, qi+^ becomes ^ksh\ ^+w, ^jn. 
(1) ^ takes two different forms, according as it is the first orTast 



^ 



• Vid. § 10. c. 
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letter of a compound. Thus^ when initial in a conjunct, it is written 
as a semicircle above the second consonant, as in ^ sarp ; but when 
non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding 
consonant, as in Qfir grahan. 

(2) When a conjunct of which T r is the first member, consists of 
more than two consonants, the semicircle reph is written over the last 
letter, as in wA dlmrmm^ ^sd mrw. When a conjunct with r initial 
is vocalized by FO h^ ^>^ ^^"^ ^^"^ ^*^> or followed by Anusvar, then 
reph is written to the right of them all ; thus, ^a^mf dharmmij ?IT^ murtti, 
^9^ mrvraniy etc. 

6. ConjuDcts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the char* 
aeter of the letters composing them.* Gonjuncts formed of strong letters 
only, are termed gtrong, and those formed of weak letters only, weak conjuncts. 
Combinations of strong and weak letters, are called mixed conjuncts. The 
following list will be found to comprise all the more common combinations, 
arranged in these three classes. 

STRONG CONJUNCTS. 

^ kk, «Rj| kkkf ffj kiy 19 gdhy ^ chch^ f9 chchhy W jj\ WB jj\ 

5 tty 5 ti^y I 49y % 44> ^ ^K W ^^> W ^^A, W ^Py J dg, y dd, 
g ddhy JJ dhhy H pt^ W pPj W pph^ W^ bj\ «T irf, «EI bdh^ ^ bb^ 
bbh. 

WEAK CONJUNCTS. 
««, HI ny, Jf »n, W nm^ R| ny, 9 «'% 'Q nt?, ^ tw, 5[ wm, 

i rr, l| r«A, 4 rsA, ^ /•/*, ^W /f/i, W /y, ^ 11^ W /A, 6Q t?y, 9 tjr, 
g OBI rr, IR sAw, to «Ay, n «Ar, i:^ «///, 151 sAr, l?l «/*«, VSK %hmy 
W ^hyy ^ «ir, ^ «n, W «»>, ^ sy, ^ sr, ^ci sp, ^ ««, i? A;/», 
W Ay, » Ar, J A/, I At?. 

MIXED CONJUNCTS. 




* By the strong letters are intended, all the five classes of mute letters, both 
■mooth and aspirated ; by weak letters, all other consonants. 



^ 



as tfdk, n tn, m tm, n ty, ^ /r, n /e, FQ lis, VI M^, tr dn, 
ca r/A^, 9 t^Ar, CB c/Ap, m n^, >V nth, ^ tu/, ^ nt^A, K pn, 
■o? ;)m, xa py, n pr, ^ ;>/, ^ ps, W Ay, 91 fcr, ht SAy, « 6Ar, 
lit rA, ^1 rftA, Tt rg, ^ r^A, ^ rch, ^ rchh, "i rj, rf rt, 4 r/A, 
if rd, d rdA, i rp, 4 r6, 4 r6A, w &/, W /;>, Wl lb, Tm »hch, 

m NJA-, g «jf, g R^^A, m ^p, m ^m, n s^y, ^^ nk, ^n st, w nth, 

VI sp, VK sph. 

7. Anundsik ^ Bimply denotes the naaalizstioii of a preoeding 
Towel, and oan therefore never begin a syllable. It is written directly 
over, or to the right of the vowel thus nasali/ed ; thus, qnlT kahdn, 
AY kaun. In books edited by foreigners, Anusvdr is always written 
instead of Auunasik. 

Anmvdr, which, in strict aoouraoy, denotes a stronger nasalization 
than the above, is written, like Anunasik, over, or to the right of the 
pieoeding vowel ; as, 4ni a)}»h, otf bduh, iH sot}. 

VUarg, meaning 'rejection,' (i,e., of ^ or \,) indioatee a weak as- 
piration, which has euphosioally taken the place of those letters. It 
is only found in pure Sanskrit words, and even then, though ooour- 
ing in the original, is very commonly omitted in Hindi. It is writ- 
t«n thus, ',;a6,e. g., in j:v diihkh, more commonly written and pro- 
nounced JW rfMAA,=j^+a!I dua+kha. 

8. Besides these, there are several other signs used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be explained. 

Virdiit, ' pause,' is written under a consonant, thus, « k, and de- 
notes the absence of the inherent a by which the consonant is voca- 
lized, 

Ar^grtfh, s indicates the elision of an initial V a after a final V e or 
^0, as, ftii&f JWra trimho'dhyaya, forr4i)l<IIUI|l| trinsko adhydya. It 
is therefore analogous to the English apostrophe. The half pause I 
is written at the end of the first line of a oouplet ; the faii pause a 
at the end of tlie seoond. These marks are only prosodial, and, 
besides these, there are no other marks of punctuation. But in a 
few books issued by ^EngUsli publishers, the English marks have 
been introduced. In native works, space is not even left between 
the words. 

9. The symbol ^ between two words, iadicates that the former of 
the two is repeated, as, Of VOit 4 OT ITV, wah apne apne ghar gat. 
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a. The mark o is used, like the period in English, to indicate the 
abbreviation of a word ; as, Tivnm QTO Rdmdyan Bi. for TTVnm 
lllH%l4.<f Rdmdyan Bdl Kdnd. 

b. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled state. ^ 
is constantly substituted for «, even in Sanskrit words, where rule or 
usage would demand it ; as in nVRf, for filRS, JFly for ^, etc. The same 
<X)nfusion exists with reference to the characters 9 and «, and also the 
sibilants V, 9 ; the tendency is to substitute ^ for the other sibilants. 
The Sanskrit rules of orthography are the only recognized standard 
at present ; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply only, as 
has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit words as exist in 
the language in an unaltered and uncorrupted form. 

PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 

10. The vowels, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe, v a ^ -^ 
has no exact counterpart in English, though the last a in 
such words as * total,' ^America,' very nearly represents it. 
It is said to correspond exactly to the short a in German. 
Many foreigners in India pronoxmce this w a as a in * cat,' / ' c * 
but the correct sound is entirely different. ,. -X ^ '"^ '*' 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, W a final, after a conso- 
nant, as a general rule, is silent ; as in ^, pronounced gun^ not 
guna ; TRI, rdty not 7'dta, But to this general rule there are a few 
important exceptions. 

(1) m a final is, of necessity, always distinctly pronounced in a few . 
monosyllables ; as, n na^ ?! ta, ^ chha. — . • . ^ ^ ><-*y>f^^ '^^• 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after T r or ^ r final in a 
conjunct, and after H y final, preceded by \. /, ii f, or ^ m ; as, irPE^, 
shdstra, ^^, indra^ ftm, hipra* iviBRTCI, is/ivamira, 11^9. gnrutia ; ftw 
iiya, whi, prtya^ IpyW, indnya, TT^ram, rdjamya, 

(3) When, in prose and in conversation, H ya final is preceded by 
V a, this aya is not to be distinguisLed in sound from % at, which is 

* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of these 
oonjuncts with ^, yet the common people usually separate the letters, and pro- 
nounce, $hdstar, bipar, etc. 



/^^ 
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even occasionallj, though inaocurately, written for it ; as, '^n samaya^ 
always pronounced, and sometimes written, ^ &amai\ ?FI chhai/a, also 
pronounced, and sometimes written, ^ chhai. Conversely, it may here 
be noted, that TO af/a is sometimes inaccurately written for % at ; as 
often in the R^m. Wit bayar, for d'C bairy etc. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound words, a silent 
./m , ^nal W a becomes medial, it still remains .silent, though in the middle 
^ .,.,»''* ' of a word ; as, ^ifQIfll, pronounced annddtdy not annaddtd ; 






I*' 



phalddyaky not phd/addyak, \ 

. , : ,^ It should be noted that the above remarks refer only to IT a as in* 

' [\ ' ' ^ . herent in a consonant. When non-inherent, it is always pronounced, 

' \^^] ^ whether medial or final ; as, ^Uua, ^^ yiarua. 
/ i - ^ c. The inherent a, when final in roots or primitive words, in 

reading prose and in conversation, is always silent before all added 
terminations. Thus, in verbal forms, WKm, root OF, is pronounced 
karndy not karand ; fra?!T, chaltd^ not chalaid ; SraA, bolti^ etc. So, 
also, in all derivatives ; as, mm purvdy dim. from W pur ; ett^HKW, 
kudrpauy from 5gWR kudr; WWSR murakhpan^ from Tf^^ mUrakh. 
It also becomes silent, when medial in the final syllable of dis- 
syllabic verbal roots, before all terminations beginning with vowels ; 
as, firarar nikldy from the root T^^m nikal : but, in the same root, when 
the termination begins with a consonant, it is pronounced, as^ e, g,, 
Tif^^fll, nikaltd, 

( 1 ) This rule holds good without exception, in the standard dinlect. But 
in the Braj and other dialects, where the verbal terminations, in seyeral iix- 
Btances, consist of a consonantal sound only, the inherent a final in the root is 
necessarily pronounced. Thus, e. ^., although we pronounce ^|T«I?IT, J<^n^<^t root 
^fT«f jdna\ in the Kananji dialect, the corresponding ^VT«l7f is pronounced JatuU; 
80, also, H^Rf , r<^ot ^f^ chain, chalan, etc. 

(2) The pronominal gen. qni«|T is pronounced, sometimes optta, and some- 
times apand. The latter is most commonly used by the mass of the people. 
It is to be noticed that although the regular nom. of this pronoun is ^|Tt[ dp, 

yet the 9f does not belong to the termination, but represents the 9f of the 
original ^TRIV^. After the analogy of the language, therefore, the pronun* 
elation apand, is the more defensible. The pronunciation, apnd, has possibly 
arisen from a popular misapprehension, regarding isnXI or ^im as the radical 

element, instead of WIFf ; in which case, following the analogy of verbal 
roots, the a of Xi pa would be silent. 
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rf. The final a inherent of the Denominative numerals, ♦rai, nNf, ^ 
r, is always pronounced, thus, chauka, rtw<i, namma ; ^t^^ ?tN kf, 
pronounced tin tina nau^ UL^ 'three threes nine.' 

e. In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even when 
final, as in the following half stanza ; ^OVFtif Cfi^ ^iBl ^m ^Q^T^ ; which 
is read, mmarafha kahan nahin dos^a gmdin. But when it falls on 
the metrical pause, it is commonly silent ; thus, VK^ITI UHHI TCRR 
U^Kwi wr4, jhulaia paland Raghumr pulakita nidi. 

11. ^iT rf is pronounced like a in * father*; ^ i, like i in 'pin*; 
^ t , as i in 'machine*; ^ ^^, like w in *pull'; ^ w, like oo in 
'tool'; ^ W, as ri in ^hrink\ 

a, Y t' and ^ 2/ final, though, like a final, always sounded in poetry, 
in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at all pronounced ; as llfh, 
pronounced mati or mat ; UT^, pronounced parantu or parant. 

(1) Bat some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a final t; as 
in Kananji, jfi^ mati, for 9||^ matt ; Kamaoni, l|^ 9^ chaU ver, for nf^ ^^ 
chilli kar. 

b. Theoretically, ^ differs from ft, in that the tongae vibrating, is not 

allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant T- But this distinction is 
never regarded. 

12. ^ ^, % ai^ and ^ o, ^ au^ are diphthongs : ^ e and 
% ai are the diphthongs of iri; #r o and IIt aUy of ^ u. ^e 
is pronounced nearly like e in *they\ Its elements are w f ^ c^v? ^^ r 
a+i. % ai is not quite the English i in *tinie'.^ Like this 
English i, a diphthong, it differs from it, in that the short i, 
instead of the long /, is the latter element of the diphthong; 
i. e.y %=a+i, hut i in time=a+e. Thus, e.g.y the common 
word, t Aai, *is*, is not correctly pronounced exactly like 
the English word 'high'. #r o corresponds to the English 
o in * go': it never has the sound of the English o in * top'. 
Its elements are ^+^ a+^. ^ an differs from the English 
ou in * our', in the same way that % ai differs from i in 'fine'. 
It is composed of w+^, d^u\ the English o^^, of d+u. 

13. Anundsik ('^), as hasheen remarked, simply indicates ' 

the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The sound is 

2 
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heard in the proper pronunciation of such French words as 
bouj enfemt, et<5. But in many Hindi books, especially 
those published by foreigners, this sound is represented by 
the symbol Anuavdr (•). 

14. Anuavdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik : it is best heard before the sibilants, 
as in ^ ansh^ ^ barpsh. 

a. But in words introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no 
alteration, the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute consonant ; 
and may thus represent, as the case may be, any one of the 
five nasals, % BT, H, T, or W. Thus, e.^,, we may either write ijpn 
or ^ffira mafigaly Anusvdr having here the power of ^. Similarly, in 
^te sambandky the first Anusvar, preceding the labial 9 6, has the 
power of the labial nasal n m, but the second, before the dental H dh^ 
has the power of the dental nasal «l n. 

b. But in the case of words much corrupted from the Sanskrit, after 
a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute consonant, denotes, not a 
consonant, but a nasalization ; as, e.g.y ^te, pronounced sonth^ not 
sonih, ^rt?, chdnd, ^hf , sdnr^ etc. 

(1) In the cases referred to, Atrasvar stands in the place of an original nasal 
consonant, preceded by a short vov«^el ; as, e.g., in Hti^l, for efilMiI. "^^^ 
question has been raised, whether the Annsvar in such cases denotes a con- 
sonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pundits that I have been able to 
consult, insist on the inorganic character of the nasal, and I notice tb:\i 
Mr. Beanies, in his Comparative Grammar,. takes the same view. As he just- 
ly remarks, the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the 
analogies of the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original 
conjunct.* 

c. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvfir, in Sanskrit words, following a 
final consonant in the end of a line, represents the letter 9?, and 
must be so pronounced ; as, e.g,^ ^pnid, gunamayam ; HQ, ay am. 

15. 9i k and n g are pronounced, respectively, as A; in 
*key', and g in *give': n g never has the sound of ^r in 

gin. 

• Vid. Com p. Gramm. p. 296. 
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16. ir ch and ^ja,Te pronounced nearly as y in * just', and 
as cA in ' church', but slightly more dental. 

17. ^ t and ▼ d, though often compared to the English 
t and dy have no precise equivalents in English. In pro- 
nouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well back, 
so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English t and dy but 
the roof of the mouth. 

a. ¥ is often written with a diacritical point (^) , and is 
then represented in the Roman character by r. To utter 
this correctly, place the tongue in the same position as for 
w d, and try to pronounce the English r ; the proper sound 
will then be given. The corresponding aspirate ^ has also 
the same double sound, which is represented by ^ rh. 

(1) Great care should be taken to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western organs, the 
most difficult of all the Hindi sounds : very few Europeans ever 
giTQ it correctly. The learner should carefully observe that this 
is equally distinct from the English r, and the Hindi T. The sound, 
when correctly given, much more resembles the cerebral w, with 
which, indeed, it is constantly interchanged; many words being writ- 
ten and pronounced indifferently with W d,"^ dh, or ^ r, S r^ ; as «raT 
burhd or ^5F bitdhd. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 

18. The sounds of ?! ^ and T d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, afi in the English t and rf, but against the front 
teeth. 

19. II ^ is pronounced like the English p. nb differs 
from the English 6, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate, in orthography 
and pronunciation, between « 6 and «i v. 

20. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate ; i,e.^ 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
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pronunciation of all the aspirates, viz.^ utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, * up- 
hill,' * brick-house,' pronounced so that the p and k shall 
be closely joined to the following A, we have the correct 
sound. Especial care should be taken that no vowel-sound 
be interpolated between the smooth consonant and the 
aspiration ; thus, ik^ is pronounced phal, not pahal ; mtm, 
khdnd, not kahdnd^ which has a very different meaning. 

a. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the pronun- 
oiation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never confounds the 
smooth and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the case of q; ph, which is 
often by the uneducated corruptly prouounoed as /, never fails to give the 
aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates the smooth conso- 
nant from the following aspiration. 

/ 21, H a has the sound of 7ig in * sing*; it is only found 

immediately before a guttural consonant, and never begins 
a word or syllable. 

w n has the sharp sound of ;^ in * pinch,' like ¥, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class, 

^ fly like the other letters of the class to which it belongs, 
has no equivalent in any European language. It is pro- 
nounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; i, ^,, the 
tongue should be turned back, as for 5 and ¥, so as to 
strike the roof of the mouth ; in that position, endeavour to 
pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a consonant 
of its own order, is not, like the former two, confined in use to such 
a position, but may occur separately, as, «. <jr., in the common words, 
^ gun and ^Ah banian. It never occurs as initial in a word. 

h. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most foreigners 
in India, make no distinction between this and the dental ^ n, which is ofbeu 
substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, however, carefnlly dis* 
tinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should be acquired. 
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^ » is slightly more dental than the English w, being 
pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the analogy 
of the class to which it belongs ; i.e., with the tip of the 
tongue against the front teeth. 

w m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 

22. 'J y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like ^y, especially when initial in J? ^^ V./ 
Sanskrit words; as, e.g., ^j/itg, pronounced ^/w^; ^tmyogya^ pro- ' *" 
nounced/o^. So also it is pronounced as/, when doubled and final ; 
as wA^ pronounced and occasionally written ^R^ $uraj. As above re- 
marked,* H final, preceded by short «, blends with it so as to give the 
diphthongal sound ^ ai ; as W^ samaya^ pronounced ^ samai, etc. 

T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has a rolling 
sound like the German r, but much softer. 

^ I is not quite identical in sound with the English I. In 
its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front teeth, 
instead of the gums. The resulting sound is distinctly 
softer and more dental than the English l. 

«i V has a sound intermediate between the English v and w, 
but more like Vy which letter is therefore chosen as the 
usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but X r or ^ t, it has a 
softer sound, like the English w ; as, e.g., J hwaiy ^sdi swarg. In the 
common conjunct, ^r «r, the common people usually soften ^ still 
further to its cognate vowel, ^ n ; pronouncing, e.g., ^51^ stvar, as if 
it were written ^ sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, 
people say 'l^ Unr, for ^ilG9T iahwar. 9 initial in the pronoun «lf 
tcah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the harder 
Bound, in the conjuncts i rv and W h\ are ffn tattva, M%\^ mahatva ; 
jai purv, 15^ sarv. f In these conjuncts with T, ^ is often hardened 
to % so that many pronounce purb, aarh. 

23. w sh is pronounced like ah in * shut'; the palatal v sh 
differs little from u ; the lingual contact is slightly further 
back, as in the cerebral mutes. 

* Yid. § 10 a. (1). t "^he inherent a of q| is never pronounced. 
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*^ ^ « is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of its 
class, dilBFers from the corresponding English letter, in that 
the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth instead of 
the gums. 

W h does not diflfer from the English h. 

a, ir i8 very often pronounced exactly like ^ M; e.g.^ ^x^ dosh is 
pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, Xf is often inaccurately 
written for ^; as JV for ^[^ ; TniT for TPJCT, etc. This is the uniform 
usage in Marwari, as also in much old Hindi, 

24. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should be 
distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the same ; 
e.g., Wff^ is kut'td, not kut^d; Hf^IT pat-thar^ not path-ar. But this 
should not be exaggerated. 

25. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Marwar 
and Mairw^ra. The vowel-sound in the plural termination^ rf» is pro- 
nounced very nearly as a in * all', but a little less open. The sound 
of ^ au also closely resembles that of W in ^. fr ch and 9 chh are 
both pronounced like ^ ; thus, ^W^ is pronounced sakki, and 9T9, sds, 
^ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. The cerebral 
S / is common, and is pronounced by rolling the upturned tongue 
along the palate. It is sometimes indicated by a diacritical point 
under ^. 

26. The grammarianR of the Indian languages have not, for the most part^ 
indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the Indian and 
English letters as have been made in the above sections. But we are none 
the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do differ slightly from 
their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if in India, ask some native 
who is learning English, to read an English sentence, and it will soon appear 
to the attentive listener, that he pronounces very few of the English letters 
quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better way than this to train the ear to 
catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation to which we have adverted. So 
long as both words and sounds are foreign, the sounds are not so closely 
noticed; but when the native pronunciation of the vowels and consonants is 
applied to English words, the difiPerence is instantly apparent. 

27. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, that Accent, although unquestionably existing in Hindi, is much 
less strongly marked than in English, and is quite subordinate in 
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importance to Quantity. Even in oonyersation, the native habit- 
ually observes the quantity of eaoh syllable. In the enunciation 
of sentences, therefore, the student should be careful to avoid that 
strongly accentuated style, which is so characteristic of Euglish 
speech, and give to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable, its 
full quantity. 

28. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two exceptions 
of K and n^ which each represent two sounds, the Devanagari alphabet is 
strictly phonetic. As the*pronanciation of words in which xf and if occar, 
Tariei>, even in the same locality, they will be uniformly represented in the 
present work by the Roman letters eh and y. 

The same ambiguity attaches to the Bangali y ; but the Bangalis distinguish 
the two sounds by a diacritical point. So also in the Mahdjani or script 
alphabet, used in business, h and v are distinguished in the same way, merely 
by a dot 

To these two exceptions may be added the compound character, ^=: 
"V+V y-f-n, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi as if it were gy. This 
conjunct will therefore be represented in this book by the Roman letters gy ; 
as ^|f5|, gydn, not jndn, 

29. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the student 
accurately discriminate in pronunciation between closely related 
letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first detects little or no 
difference between, e.g.j a smooth and an aspirated consonant, or 
between the cerebral and dental letters, it is often imagined that a 
failure to distinguish them in pronunciation cannot be a very serious 
matter. No mistake could be greater or more fatal to one who wish* 
es to understand the people, and be understood by them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning, differ only in 
these similar letters ; so that by the neglect of an aspirate, the sub- 
stitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or converting the 
hard ^ r into the Hindi T r or English r, we may say something so 
foreign to our intention, if not worse, as to make our speech, if 
understood at all, a matter only of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following particu- 
lars, viz. : a smooth consonant is substituted for an aspirate ; the 
cerebral t and d, or the English t and ^, which have a somewhat 
similar sound, are substituted for the corresponding Hindi dentals ; 
and, especially, the cerebral ^ r is pronounced like the Hindi T r, or 
the English r ; doubled consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To 
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these oommon mistakes may be added an Englisli tendency to short- 
en a final unaooented long vowel ; so that, e. g.^ 97?ir kartd is mis- 
pronounoed karta ; nmt pdni^ pdny ; ??ra^ nidli^ mdlt/, etc. 

30. As the best means of impressing the above remarks npon 
the mind, we subjoin a list of oommon words similar in sound, but 
differing in meaning. 

LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 

ifltm khdnd, * dinner, food, to eat', inii gdri, * a carriage*. 
CRfRT kahdnd, *to cause to say'. iTRt gdri^ * abuse'. 
«RT^ kdndy *a one eyed man'. 
;8nHT ^^ khdnd, *a room'. 



^ chhuriy * a knife', 
fl^ churi^ * a bangle'. 

IF^n chhundy * to touch'. 
IRT chund. * to leak'. 

^rnp jdrdy * cold'. 

JiTTT j'hdrd, * sens, obsooen'. 
ijClT(%T'iT) khard{hond,) Ho stand'. 

?li¥T A'fl'r^f, *hard'. mi^Jhdl, * spice, pungency'. 



qrHtt A^em, * a worm'. 
^^ft^ khirdy *a cucumber'. 

eiildHi A-fl/ntf, *to cut'. 
«|ilfl«ll kdtndy *to spin'. 



^HT khardy * pure'. 

^IJT kharrdy * a curry comb'. 



khaitdy ' sour'. 
19^ j^a/.^a, ' a large louse'. 
kafdy *cut'. 



^QIIRT khaprdy * a tile'. 
qsq^ kaprdy * a cloth'. 

TfT^ ^rfo, * a cow'. 
^rT#T ^Aao, ' a bruise'. 



fT ghardy * a water-jar'. 
inp fi^rtr^, * buried'. 
ITST gc^rhdy ' a ditch'. 



W5I /«/, * a net'. 

shliT .^{H, inoculation; a seotarial 

mark'. 
^^ .^AtA;^, ^ hire'. 

TRI ddly * a split pulse'. 
¥ra </a/, * throw', (imperat) 
^ra rf/ia/, * a declivity'. 

dr dhOy * wash', {imperaf,) 
$r e/o, * give', (imperat.) 

^iraft flfAofef, * a washerman'. 
$rvt c/o6e, ^ a Brahmanical title'. 



dr^ ^Aor(f, * a horse', [soldier'. W3f^ bakriy * a goat'. 
JliTT gord^ * white, a European »RI^ bakhriy * a house'. 
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Vll^l tdfdy *a lock'. 
iETW tdld^ 'a quagmire'. 



^Beih biirhiydy *an old woman'. 
iS^piT buriydy ^sens. obscoen.* 



parhndy *to read'. 
q^^ parndy *to fall'. 

HrV j»awi, * water', 
j[>aw», 'hand'. 



nf^HT pimydy *a powder'. 
^rpn phuriydy *a boil'. 
^nkoT, phuriyd^ *true'. 



^Aa/, *fruit'. 
119 palf *an instant'. 

sm i^^, 'a word, a thing'. 
bdt^ 'a road'. 



CT fttfrAi, *old'. 
«RT 6t(ri, *bad'. 

WT^ bhdi, 'brother'. 
<HI bdi^ 'rheumatism'. 
h4 bhai^ 'became'. (Fern.) 

Srd motiy 'fat, thick'. (Fern.) 
drn^ motiy 'a pearl'. 

^mt rotiy 'crying'. (Fern, part) 
^^xSi roti, 'bread'. 



^m sdtf 'seven'. 
55T1I sdthy 'with'. 
»»« sdthy 'sixty'. 



in?f bhdty 'boiled rice'. 
9n3 bdty 'a bard'. 

31. Besides the Devanagari, Hindi is written in two other alphabets, the N 

Kdyathi or Kaithi, and the Mdhdjani or Sarrdfi. The word Kdyathi is from 

Kdyasth or Kdyath, the name of the writer caste among the Hindoos ; and the f 

character is so called because certain slight alterations better adapt it to the 

parpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this character, bat it is by no 

means so common as the Deyanagart and is not much used west of Allahabad. 

« - ^ - . ^ . . 

The Mahajani, (from the Hindi maJidjan, *& banker*,) also called Sarrafl, (from ^ ^ 
the corresponding Ar. sJ)yc^) is only used in business, and is the character in 

which receipts, drafts, etc., are commonly written. These alphabets will be 
found opposite p. 18. 

a. It will be observed that the Mahajani is derived directly from the Kaja* 
thi ; most of the characters differ from it chiefly by the omission of the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular stroke or both. Some, however, have assumed a form 
w idely differing from both the Kayathf and Nagarf. It will be observed also that 
in the Mah4jani, one sign is made to represent both the long and short sounds 
of any vowel, whether initial or non-initial. Similarly, no distinction is made 
between an and ^, or if and ^. Anusvdr is never written in the Mah&janf 
character. It will be also noticed that the Kayathf form of ^ is identical 
with the form which this letter assumes in Devan&gari, when it is the last 
member of a conjunct. 
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32. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari character, bj 
means of diacritical points, the various letters pecaliar to the Arabic and 
Persian alphabets as used in Urdii. A few common Hindi books, as the 
Baitil Fachfsi, and Sinhdsan Battisi, contain a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed in this pointed Kagari. 
The various pointed letters are given below. A point written under any of 
the vowels, indicates that the vowel is followed or preceded by a Ayii^; Wf 
when it occurs alone, represents the consonant g. 

yi3. ?^6 ''6 ^f^^Jj^^ 'iK ?^^, ^.^cf, '.c^^- 

CLASSIFICATION OF LETTEES. 



33. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be olassified 
according to the organ hj which they are pronounced, as in the 
following table. 



• 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 

f 


Gutturals, 


mw 


mm 


n^ 


Palatals, 


^i^% 


^w 


V9IS 


« 


IV 


ir 


Cerebrals, 


•^C?) 


z^ 


V7 


m 


T 


V 


Dentals, 




nv 


TH 


^ 


?l 


9 


Labials, 


^v^St^ 


mil 


«H 


91 


«l 





a. In Gol. I, Wf %, and ^, 4h, are classified according to their second 
diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and labial ; but they are 
also related to the guttural sounds, by their initial element, W or IVT. 
Letters of the same organ are said to be cognate to each other. 

34. The letters may again be classified according to the nature of 
the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in the utterance of a 
letter, the breath be completely arrested, the resulting sound is 
reckoned hard; if the breath be but partially arrested, or be allowed 
to escape freely, the resulting letter is called so/L Thus, in the 
above table, the consonants in Gol. II, together with the sibilants, 
are called hard ; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 




NigMl 



w« 



Kaiihf. <>r«li^&a{^ 



Nigui. 



Eaithf. 



li&hdjanL 



To face page IB. 
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d. The following relations between the letters shoald be carefully 
noted. Each hard consonant in Col. II, has its cognate soft con- 
sonant in Col. Ill, and vice versd. Thus, to the hard CK in Col. II, 
corresponds the soft 91 in Ool. Ill ; and to the soft aspirate, M, in 
Col. Ill, corresponds the hard aspirate Hi in Col. II. Each soft con- 
sonant in Col. Ill and each vowel, except the gutturals, has its oog« 
nate semiyowel in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel, 9, corresponds 
to the soft labial consonant 9, in Col. V, and to the labial vowels, W, V, 
in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels Y and 41, are the soft mute H 
and the palatal semivowel H. W, strictly speaking, is a guttui*al sibila- 
tion, so that it is written in Col. VI, with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding sibilation. 
The student is now prepared to understand the principles of Sandhi. 



«^%''VX^ %^%y^xy ^^s^v*«/\^v/« 



CHAPTER II. 

' " J 

SANDHI.* .->n '/-^ ■ • 

35. By the term ^ Sandhi^ ('union') is technically denoted the 
euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its laws apply uniformly 
to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, in respect of the correct orthog- 
raphy of pure Sanskrit (TatHama) words, and the formation of com- 
pounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, the laws of Sandhi are con- 
stantly disregarded. Still we may observe, even in Prakritic words, 
the operation of these laws at a former period, in producing many 
modern forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of Sandhi will 
thus often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar and 
corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, abounds. 

GUN AND VRIDDHI. 

36. In treating of Sandhi, we have first to notice the subject of 
Oun and Vriddhi, Gun essentially consists in the prefixing of a 
short a to the several simple vowel sounds ; so that ^ +^ or ^t = ^ ; 
11+^ or ^=^; ^+^=^rT. By Gun^ therefore, is denoted this 
change of ff or ^ to ^^T, V or « to #r, and ^ to w:. 

* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner. 
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37. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long a to these same 
simple vowels ; or, which is the same thing, prefixing a short a to the 
Gun of those vowels. Thus, by Vriddhi, ^+^ = %; W+V = ^It; 

/ W+^ =W^: or 11+^ £=%; ^+^^^; and ll+^w=^irc. 

By Vriddhi J therefore, is denoted the change of 1[ or ^ to %, fT or tS 
to 4h, and ^ to inr. H is technically regarded as itseK a Gun vowel, 
and is therefore susceptible of the Yriddhi modification only. 

38. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, whether sim- 
ple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each other. Thus, IT, i» 
% 7, are similar to each other. Vowels of different organs are said 
to be dissimilar ; thus, e,g,y H, 7, % are mutually dissimilar. 

39. Observe, finally, that, according to § 34, a., the vowels of each 
organ, except the gutturals V and W, have their cognate semivowel. 
Thus, the cognate semivowel of % 4, 7, and %, is 9 ; of 9, V, 1^, and 
4It, the cognate semivowel is 9 ; and of ^, T. The following table 
will present this whole matter at a glance. 



Primitive 
short voweL 


Similar 
Long vowel. 


Oun, 

1 


Vriddhi. 


Cognate 
Semivowel, 






m 


ma 





The following common rules of Sandhi will be now readily under- 
stood. 

SANDHI OP VOWELS. 



40. Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar simple 
vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own long. In the 
application of this, and all succeeding rules of Sandhi, the inherent a 
is never regarded as silent. Thus, 9in+^9Rf becomes qii^qT«f!; 1ITCI+ 
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41. ^ or W, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long or short, 
blend with it into the Gun of that vowel ; and when followed by a 
Gun or Vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the corresponding Vriddhi, 
Thus mn+^TOSR becomes UiAuii ; 5^+^ji?!, iffff; *IlT+fe, 9l%ir ; 

^9; ^+^5TW, $rf5|; miiiH+^iv^) ^R^fti^u ; mr+^lnriW, i^nif^. 

42. The simple vowels, ^, ^|, M, «, fl^, followed by any dissimilar 
▼owel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. Thus, ^ri?f+inf^ 
becomes wnRr ; 5+HW, ^BWH ; ^+^A, W^StSi ; etc. 

43. The Gun diphthongs, ^ and ih', followed by any vowel, are 
ohangeable, respectively, to Mfft and ^nci; and the Vriddhi diphthongs, 
% and ^, under the same conditions, are changeable to mn and ura. 

a. This is, in fact^ only a special application of the foregoing rale, acoord- 
iag to which, the i and u, which are, respectively, the second elements in the 
above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leavisg the first element, a or i 
unchanged. 

b. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, in ena- 
bling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words with which 
Hindi abounds. Thus, by Gun of the radical vowel, we have, from 
the root ftl, * to conquer', #+w=^8W, * victory' ; similarly, from g, 
* to be', ^+^=WSI, * existence'. 80 also, by Vriddhi of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the termination WK^ we have, from the root 
^, *to guide', ^-f TOR=»niWI, * a leader'; similarly from H, *to 
purify', ^4.wii=mWR, 'fire'. 

44. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, n initial, 
following 7 or ^, is elided, and 7 or ^ remain unchanged. Thus, 
in the Ram&yan we find ?^ for ?l llfil and ^ffH for ?) ^vf?!. But these 
in Sanskrit, would be written with Avagrah,* thus ; %J fir, ^s ftf. 

SANDHI OF CONSONANTS. 

45. A hard consonant,! before any soft letter, must be changed 
to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, WIW+WW becomes WIWSTT; 
igim+^nfT, lywnfir; nfeww+WKT, wFeiulg^l. In Sanskrit, it is 
also true that a soft consonant before a hard consonant, must be 
changed to its own unaspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely afibrds 
examples of the operation of this rule. 

*Vid. §8. tVid. §34. 
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46. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed into 
the nasal of its own class. Thus, ?l^-f imi becomes mm^ ; ftm+lW, 

47. fl or T final, followed by ft or ^ are changed to that following 
letter. Thus, ^ before the resulting conjunct being di'opped, we 
have, from ^fl+ffn, ^^pi ; from 'WFf+lR, ^19R. 

48. ^, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants ^, ¥1, H, 
or ai, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to W, when following 
either of the three cerebral letters, ^, X, U. This rule operates, even 
though a guttural or labial mute, a semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, 
Anusvar or W, or any combination of these, intervene between ^ and 
the above cerebral letters. Thus, we correctly write ^^ for ^i^f, 
WW for iTff, vrvnui for ^muni. So also, e.g.^ we correctly write 
Tnnm, not Trnnn, on account of the initial T, even though the com- 
bination wmm intervene between the T and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in ord^r to the correct spelling 
of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less carefully observed, 
that the rule applies to such words only. In all other words, ^ under the 
above circumstances, in the standard dialect, remains unchanged. Thus» 
although we must write 9ilT9, ^nd not QldT^, i^ would not be correct to write 
W:ilT, for ^fsnu, because C|i^9|T, unlike CRm, is tiot an uncorrupted Sanskrit 
word. In some of the dialects, indeed, ss, e.g., Maj-wdri, Garhwali, etc., IT often 
appears even in these corrupted Prakritic words; but this is to be attributed, 
not at all to the operation of the above principle of euphony, but to a preference 
for the cerebral nasal, which those dialects everywhere exhibit, dragging it 
in constantly, in the most unexpected places. 

49. il, before any mute consonant, is changeable to the nasal of 
that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* Before all 
other consonants it becomes Anusvar. The operation of this rule is 
especially to be noticed in the numerous Sanskrit compounds in 
which ^ * with', * together', is the first element. Thus, e,g,, ^H-8KW= 
fl^HJ or 'QCRW ; ^+iwi=^9fewi ; ^H-^ITO, ^«7IIU ; ^+lW=4ll'l. 

60. Final ^, in composition, becomes T, before all soft letters 
except T, when preceded by any vowel other than W or w. Instances 
of this change are common in Sanskrit compounds ; as, e.g., ^tnS^+ 
WT=lfnftA^ ; ^+iR=:^^. When X follows, ^ is dropped, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened; as in ^ftni, jfrom ftro+^lf. 

• Vid. § 14, a. 
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61. ^ is substituted for ^W (or W) before short % or a soft oon- 
Boiiant; V following, is then elided, and the elision marked by 
Avagrah. This rule is illustrated bj such compounds as ll%QT, from 
9nr9+1^; ^^^npr, from TV9+i{9 ; also in the headings of chapters, 
as nn^i WTH: for vntff^ WSnum. So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases 
in the Bamayau as %lfQ, dlf%, %Tf%, are to be explained ; U^ ,9:) and 
m (9:), before wii and ^(f^, have first become % and 9r by the above 
rule, and then the following initial V has been elided. Avagrah, in 
these instances, is inaccurately omitted. 

52. In all Sanskrit words, H must be written for 9, not final, after 
any vowel but ^ or W and after either m or T. Thus we wiite, 
correctly, H^m, not vifoREQ. But Hindi yields few examples under 
ibis rule. 

53. 9 final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Yisarg or V, 
before 9i, 9, H, and VR. Tuis rule is illustrated by numerous com- 
pounds with the negative prefix fift, and a few other words ; as, 

i«reiiim for ^6mm ; rnm^ or {^:qs^, for T^nfe^ ; iim:«r9, for 

54. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is much 
greater, but those that we have given will be found sufficient to in- 
dicate and explain the correct writing of nearly every Sanskrit word 
ever used in Hindi. 

CHAPTER III. 

OP THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDf. 

55. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking people entered wliat is now called Hindusth^n, they found 
it inhabited by people of another race and another tongue. This 
inferior race, as the tide of Aryan invasion rolled on eastward, re- 
treated before it, falling away, some into the mountains on the north, 
more into the jungles and hills of Central and Southern India, 
where, under various names, preserving still their ancient dialects, 
and superstitious demon-worship, they are found to-day. Mauy, 
however, doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over them, and 
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they became tbe servants of the invading race. Although the abori- 
ginal speech must thus soon have disappeared from Northern and 
Western India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before 
its disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some extent, 
the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, Turanian 
influence, we shall probably not err in attributing many peculiari- 
ties of those ancient Indian dialects known as Prakrit^ 'common, 
vulgar', which for centuries co-existed with the Sanskrit, much as, 
in ancient Italy, the various provincial dialects co-existed with the 
Latin of the court and of the forum. 

56. Out of these Prakrit dialects, rather than from the classic Sans- 
krit, arose the Hindi, as well as the other modern Aryan languages 
of India. Their relation to the primitive Sanskrit finds an almost 
exact parallel, in the relation of the modern Komance languages of 
Europe to the classic Latin.* But the Hindi, almost from its very 
birth, about 1000 A.D., has been subjected to foreign influence. The 
successive inversions and final occupation of the cauntry by the 

I '^t I Muhammadans, gave rise to tbe so-called Urdu or Hindustani. This 
\^\-^ is, essentially, merely a dialect of Hindi, in the broader sense of the 

* tf f 

term ; in which, to a large extent, the vocabulary, and in a less 
degree, the grammar of the Hindi has been modified by a substitu- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, for Sanskrit and Prakrit words and con- 
structions. But besides this, there is probably no dialect .of Hindi, 
however pure, which has not received at least a few Arabic and 
Persian words from the Muhammadan conquerors of India. 

57. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history of 
modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially as truly 
an Aryau tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the Aryan,t which 
constitutes its form and most of its substance, a Turanian and a 
Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in Hindi, 
little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not aware that any 
such thorough and systematic comparison of Hindi with the modern 

*An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in Muir's 
SanshrU Texts, Vol. II, pp. 146—149. 

t Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But a 
few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old Zand 
through the modem Persian. 
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alKHriginal and Dravidian dialects of India, has been made, which 
mi^ht oast light upon this question. It would be difficulty probably, 
to fiiid many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modem researches would seem to indicate that the 
Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo- Aryan dialects, has 
often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some have thought that they could trace this inflaence almost through- 
out the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the case-relation 
by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or organic additions to 
the word; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means of auxiliaries, instead 
of by tense and modal inflections, — these, among other deviations from the San* 
skrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding agreements with the Dravidian 
language of S. India, have been attributed to extra- Aryan Influence. But all 
these analogies are probably more fancied and apparent, than real and signi- 
ficant. The relation of the postposition to the Hindi substantive, is, in fact, 
quite another thing from the 'agglutination' of words in the Taranian lan- 
guages. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the Hindi particles indica- 
tive of case-relation, are, in reality, bond fide Sanskrit words, greatly cor- 
rupted, which were originally apprehended, not as * agglutinated' to the noun, 
but as in some sort of grammatical construction with it. The striking corres- 
pondence, pointed oat by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between 
the Dravidian dat. sign, ko or ku, and the Hindi dat. postposition, Jeo, is now 
regarded by the best scholars as probably only a casual coincidence ; and, in 
view of the Sanskrit origin, which may be clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the other Hindi postpositions, the Turanian origin of this one particle becomes 
highly improbable. As to the difference noted between the Sanskrit and the 
Hindi conjugation, it is only precisely similar to what we observe, to a greater 
or less extents in every European language, where, in consequence of the 
abrasion and loss of the terminations and inflections which characterized the 
synthetic languages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries 
became a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is, in the first 
place, a notable fact, that as the various Indo- Aryan dialects become better 
known, and their phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first 
resisted all attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have 
been imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified or 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason to 
doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local dialects, 
investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably Turanian. 
Prof. Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Grammar, that the cerebral 
letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, are probably derived 
from the aboriginal dialects. It is, at least, a fact worth noticing in this con- 
nectiou, that, of those Hindi words which begin with a cerebral, much the 
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larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than the pare Sanskrit element of 
Hindi. For example, of 89 words in the Preni'Sdgar beginning with one of 
the cerebral letters, f* t^* 4* 4K only 21 are pnre Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic 
words; whereas, of 128 words beginning with fc, we find "21 of Prakritic origin 
to 107 pnre Sanskrit words ; i. 6., in the case of words with initial cerebrals, 
over three-fourths are Prakritic; while of words with an initial Ic, five-sixths are 
Sanskrit. And it may be further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail 
most in those sections of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and 
the wastes of Rajputana, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be sup« 
posed to have held the ground the longest. 

58. In brief, the Turanian element in Hindi must be regarded as, 
in any ease, of minor prominence and importance. In grammar and 
in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Aryan language. 
But some foreigners have gone to the extreme of denying that Hin- 
di, properly so called, contains any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words ; and, in their zeal for what they term * pure Hindi', scrupu- 
lously exclude jfeom their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic 
and Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such a 
matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with facts. Now 
we are free to assert that if we take classic Hindi works, such as, in 
prose, the Prem-Sagar^ and in poetry, the Rdmdyany we do not find, 
in point of fact, that the language which the people of the country 
' ". " call Hindi, is thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the following 
list of Arabic and Persian words occurring in the Rdmdyan. We 
follow the Hindi spelling. A\i\^A fron, ^QTte, ^IfTV, «mTO, ^H^KUTi 

wsS^i «niK, «iy*, wj{j fra, ftnr, %nc, ^wWrf:, ^^orr^, «wnii, m\^ 
yw, ^, ^s^^, w^ WTciTt, TWR, mf , mn, #K, qimr, n^, t^m, fttrro, 

?nw, ^%\% «nT, ^?nw, ^% etc. In other Hindi writers, as, e.g,^ Kjibir, 
they are much more numerous. Nor, if we attend to the colloquial of 
the people, shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, 
and from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, such 
Arabic and Persian words, as hukm^ sarkdr^ yd, bandobasty sdhiby bakh* 
shish, maj'url (for mazdM), jaminddr (for zaminddr), etc., etc. 

6. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and extent of 
this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case of all words 
having any special reference to government and law, the conquering 
Muhammadans have succeeded in imposing their own words upon 

• Vide, eg.y Etherington's Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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the ooUoqttial Hindi to the exolusion of the Sanskrit. And if any 
one, in his zeal for ' pnre Hindi', will attempt to use, instead of 
these, the corresponding Sanskrit words, he will prohably find that 
none but a few Pundits will understand himVAs to Arabio and Per- '*^ 
sian words of other sorts, the proportion found in Hindi varies, as 
mig^ht be expected, in different parts of the country; being greatest in 
the extreme N. W., and gradually diminishing toward the E. and S. 

59. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ widely 
finom the Devan^gari, all words from those languages containing 
letters not represented in those alphabets, when received into Hindis 
undergo certain modifications. These are, in brief, as follows : — 

a. Both i« and «> are represented by ?I ; as, vJU*, frav, * wages '; 
)^yS, ?W?CR, 'contention'. 

b. The three sibilants, v±>, ^j*, and ^, all become 9; as ^^f 
^ri^, * proved'; ,j-6^, ^fe, * a groom'; v-*a.U>, ^jiffir, * sir, master*. 
^ often becomes 1Q ; but in many sections of the country (as, for exam- 
ple, through the central Doab and in Marwar) it is regularly sounded 
as ^ ; thus, j 5;^, yi or ^, ' beginning'; v.Ai, n^^ or ^, * doubt'. 

c. The letters i, 3, ^, i», all pronounced in Urdu as «, become ^j 
in Hindi , as );<S, ^ra, * a little'; ,^'^, Hfft^, *land'; ^r*^, ^WWf, *a 
surety'; f^^, ^ITTf^, 'manifest'. But in Marw^ri and some other forms 
of Hindi, 3 final becomes ^, as in ^iHTT, for ipl5, * paper'. 

d. ^ and « both become ^ ; as JU, ^fRi, * state'; ;*, ZK, * every*. In 
Marwari, when medial, they commonly disappear ; as, e.g., ^ for 
yf^ *a city', ^rW for v**-^^, 'sir'. The gutturals ^ and j become, 
respectively, ^ and H; as, e.g., in lanR, 'dust', for v-5U., 'im, 
*grief ', for j^, and n^ni, 'a slave', for f^, J commonly becomes 
qi, as in HJg, 'right', for J:»^; and ^ra, 'word', for J^i". But the 
common people in the central Doab often change a final J to ?! ; thus, 
jiSs?, 'investigation', becomes ^CR^ ; J* V> ' i^^^\ *nfiRW. j is always 
dropped; thus, J^ becomes TOR^, 'intellect'; ^*);, Clri^, 'existent, 
real'. But short a before g, on the rejection of g, is lengthened ; as 
Hf^, ' known', for r^^^- y is ordinarily unchanged ; but in Mdrw&ri, 
I have found ^hBt, ' a minister of state', for ^^j;, where the conso- 
nantal V has been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of ci may be regarded as fairly naturalized in most 
Hindi dialects. Not only is its pzonunciation retained in Arabio 
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and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, where it is repre- 
sented hy % as in ^mii, *a banker^ for ^^y^ ; but, to a great extent, 
the oommon people substitute the foreign sound of / for ph eren in 
Indian words ; pronouncing, e.g.^ QTS (' fruit') /a/, instead of phal; 
fcr (* again') ^/?r, etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the above letters, 
for the most part enter Hindi without change, the Devaniigan furnish- 
ing the equivalents of all the other Arabic letters. Occasional changes 
and corruptions indeed occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. 
There seems to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in the 
Do&b, *WIT, *a laborer', for y)^y; 'IW, 'firm', for i^;JH^; and in 



Mfirwfiri, iwlw, ' a mosque', for i***^. We should also note a decided 
tendency to substitute i for a as in ^^tfn, * salt', for uA^ ; Qliiw:, an 
agent', for ^^^. 

60. But we may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage* These have been divided by native writers into Tatmma 
and Tadbhava words. The word TatsafnUy ?ir^vi, meaning ' the same 
as that', appropriately denotes all purely Sanskrit words; t.^., all such 
as have entered Hindi with no alteration save the loss of the ancient 
affixes of declension. The word Tadbhavay * of the nature of that', 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, which, by 
the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, have come to 
appear in Hindi in a form more or less modified, and often greatly 
disguised. 

OF TATSAMA WORDS. 

61. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above description, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But inasmuch 
as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words of Latin and Ghreek 
origin in English, are especially appropriated to the expression of 
higher or scientific thought, it is evident, that the proportion of these 
Tatsamas actually found in the various Hindi dialects, must needs 
vary greatly, in proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words have 
often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And so it has 
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oome to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the proportion of 
Tatsamas current in Hindi, regularly increases as we go eastward, 
till we reach the Bangali, in which they reach a maximum. The 
following remarks will help to indicate the nature and extent of this^ /^ 
Tatsama element. / ^ , t 

62. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms of the Y • 
same word coexist in the language. Thus, e,g,^ we have ^«|, Tat- 
sama, and $ia^, Tadbhava ; jStct, Tatsama, iftrt , Tadbhava. In some 
cases, the two forms retain the same meaning ; thus, sKrei and %nr 
both signify * anger'; Smi and dm, ' fit, worthy^. In such cases, one 
form is often dialectic. Thus Tadbhava forms, with ^ for an aspirated 
mute, are especially characteristic of the old Purbi of the Rdmdyan, 
as, e.g.^ mn, ^IfT, *Tf , for WH, %mT, J^rer. But where Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas coexist in the same dialect, it often happens that, with the 
difference in form, we find a difference also in signification ; thus, ^, 
Tatsama, is * a rain-cloud'; but the corresponding Tadbhava, ^, is 
always, 'rain, a shower'. Often, the Tatsama is the general term, and 
the Tadbhava, the more specific one; as Wl^y *a place', in general ; but 
OT^, *a police-station'. Where the words will admit it, the Tatsama 
word is often appropriated to a higher sense, and the Tadbhava is res- 
tricted to a lower signification. Thus, the Tadbhava t^nn is, * to 
see, seeing', in general ; but the Tatsama Trf«l, is * beholding', in a 
higher sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Thus 
people say, Wl||m W ^^ 9iWT, * to behold Jagannath', but never 
Wl:|lil %l $^[RT, *to see Jagannath'. 

a. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, is 
manifest, not only (as will hereafter appear) in the appropriation of certain 
pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of various degrees 
of respect, but also, and very' often, in the choice of a Tatsama or Tadbhava 
word. 

63. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case-terminations 
have been lost, and they regularly appear in Hindi, under the form 
which they assume in the Sk. nom. sing., minus the nom. case termi- 
natio n. ^ Thus, gie b ases q?Bf, VW, ^JI, % ^, in?|, ^rftn, wra?f, 
^HR, «ilw«i, ft«U5C«H, respectively appear in Hindi as qif, isi^r, ^lfi|, 

Hg, Tim, wmr, ^eftw, uneiiH, «fm, ytf^m, and (hv^. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this law 
are crude bases in ^m and l^H, as, e.g., inro, fnwf, which, in Hiudf, 
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have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the nom. sing, termination, 
but also the final radical 9, as found in the Sansk* nom. sing., so 
that the above words appear in Hindi as 9R, ira. But, in a single 
instance in the Rdmdynn^ Tulsi Dlis has written (doubtless for the 
sake of the metre) the root of the strong Sanskrit oases, ^l?iR for 
5fTm, * a giver'. 

h. Sansk. adjectives in CW, occurring in Hindi, frequently substitute 
for the nom. sing., the base in ^Rf, of the strong cases, as, e.g,^ ^HRRff, 
' merciful', unWRI, ' sinful '; so also, |f7FSR?ff for wras^, ' hungry'. 

c. As has been remarkedy Hindi nouns exhibit, in their declension, 
only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case-terminations, so oor^ 
rupted and modified as to be recognized only with difficulty. The 
unchanged Sanskrit forms are, however, occasionally met with, but 
are no more organically connected with the Hindi, than such Latin 
phrases as Hd e8t\ ^et cetera\ are thus connected with English, 
Examples are, WS&m, gen. sing, of ^, * all'; wim = f?i«., abl. 
sing, of 'Jpi ; TotIt, * parents', nom. dual of ftpj ; «i3t:, * the rains', 
nom. plur. from dS ; f^f, * with pleasure', instr. sing, of 5^. But 
the most of these are very rare ; and, with few exceptions, are only 
found in poetry. 

64. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, with 
the usual loss of their case-terminations, but are by no means com- 
mon, and, with a few exceptions, they belong rather to literature 
than to the colloquial. Examples are, of superlatives, 'ig, * most 
excellent', from ^^ ; whj?m, ' dearest', from iShl. Comparatives are 
yet more uncommon ; we have noted JFTW, * slower', from *R^ ; 
qiil?n *more holy', from mw. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit 
comparatives, when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the 
comparative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

65. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi (as might be 
expected of words in such incessant use by all classes) in an extremely 
mutilated and corrupted form. But the unchanged Sanskrit numer- 
als are occasionally found in Hindi literature, especially in the 
headings of chapters. So also, we occasionally meet certain cases of 
the Sanskrit pronoims ; more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 
2nd personal pronouns, Wl and ?ra. 

66. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava words. 
Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses axe oooasioually found ; thus, 
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from the root »IH, we have ^m^, * I salute', 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. 
But such forms as this have no organic connexion with the language. 
The Hindi, however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its 
verbal conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. part. Atmane 
in ilPI; as, from the root ^, awiim, 'existing, present', and, very rare- 
ly, the indecL past part, in fW as, in the Rdrndyan^ fiffW. Much more 
common is the past part, in ft or H (9); as, e.g,y from ^, i|nff, ' done, 
made'; from, am, ^W, ' spoken, said'; from ^, xrf, ' filled'; from ^9, 
^1^?f, 'fascinated'. Not uncommon are fut. pass, participles ; whether 
those in ?m, as from ^, 99^, 'worthy to be done'; or 9Rhl, as iinhl, 
' to be received', from ^9 ; or in 9, as 91^, from ^, ' to be seen, 
visible'. Very rare is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in ^ ; as, from YV, 
* to be'^ the final consonant ?I having been rejected, )lf^lC9, ' future.' 
Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions and 
oonjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will be given 
in the appropriate place. 

OP TADBHAVA WORDS. 

67. The plan of this work will not allow the space necessary to an 
exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words of Hindi ; but a brief 
exhibition of the processes by which they have been formed, will be 
found of service in the study of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student 
to an intelligent acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, refer- 
ring the student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 
propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important of those 
phonetic laws which have operated and are still operating in the 
Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Chamgea. 

68. As has already appeared,t Hindi exhibits a decided tendency 
to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent a is constantly 



• Little has as yet been written on the subject ; the student, will however, 
find Mr. Beames' Comparative Grammar of great value. The " Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaufian languages", by Dr. Hoernlc, are 
well worth careful study. Vid. Joum. As. Soc. Beng. Part I, No. II, 1872, 
and Part I, No. II, of 187b. f Vid. §§ 10, 11. 
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dropped from unaooented syllables, even though its omission be not 
^ '^ y T- f marked by the use of a oonjunot oonsonant. V and 9 are very oom- 
^ ^ - 1 nionly silent when final ; in other positions they usually remain. 

» . ^ » , a. But Mr. Beames has noted the frequent elision of ^ and ^ initi- 

. al, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable prepositions 

uRsi, nfvi, ^hHv, BH, etc.^ is the first member. Among his illustrations 

are ^lihlprT, 'to peep', from Sk. mSQ^, 'overlooking'; ^hmr, 'to be wet', 

^ from Sk. W^; d^, 'seated', from Sk. ^qfc^; to which may be added 

y others, as iftlff?!, ' a family priest', from ^qM<?l 



'to send', from theSk. causal base, ^irerni. « initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple words also ; as, e,g.^ in 9l|r, ' a pumpkin ', for Sk. 



9\ 
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b. The Sk. fem. term. W is often elided; as in Qm, ^a thing, word', 
-</ V / ' Sk. m^ ; ^^, ' sleep', Sk. fiiyr. So also ^1 final in feminines in ^f^, 

' whence come Hindi feminines in ^ ; as iHT^R, ' a gardener's wife\ 

from wreft, for Wlftwi ; ^^R, the wife of a %5. 

c. ^ final is dropped in many words now used as adverbs or pr^ 
positions, but originally Sk. locatives sing.; as ^^hl, 'near', for Sansk. 

y ^wft; ^, ' with', for ^, etc. 

69. m is often changed to V in unaccented syllables, especially in 
Western Hindi. Thus, ^IV^W, ' remembrance', becomes ^Tmf ; V^m 
* first ', is constantly pronounced and often written, HTfW.* m ifl 
changed to ^ in ^CRIT, ' a weasel', Sk. •TOOT. 

a. The vowels ^ and ^ often supersede V in a preceding syllable, 
or cause it to be exchanged for the cognate gun diphthong. Illustra- 
tions of the substitution of the simple vowel are igt, ' a tamarind 
tree', for Sk. ^Sjgsfs^ ; ^n^, * a finger ', for Sk. iff^. In €'«|, ' a hole 
dug by burglars', Sk. ^ni, and iHn, * the beak of a bird', Sk. iri, the 
gun diphthong is the substitute. 

b. Very often in Sk. words, W, when followed by the semivowels H 
or % coalesces with them into the cognate diphthong, commonly the 
vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. SPR, ' eye ', becomes ^ ; ^TOU, ' time ', ^ or 
^ ; ^ra^, ' salt ', %f , but also |R ; WW, ' another ', by the previous 
substitution of a for % ^. 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by which ^ 
was regularly substituted in Prfikrit for the Sanskrit declensional 

* For further illustrations, see the section on Dialectic Changes. 
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termination m^ {m:)* Although, in most TadUiava words, the 
oorruption of tins termination in the standard dialect, has proceeded 
still further, till only H or v final is left, yet many illustrations still 
remain, as in the pronouns, where, e.g.f the rel. dr and the (Braj) interr. 
ftr, stand respectively for the Sk. m and W. Similarly, we have, 
fix>m the Sk. unSBiv, IPC^, * the second day before or after the present'. 
d. Quite anomalous is a tendency, exhibited chiefly in the numer- 
als, by which m becomes %, as, e.g.f in W^, * thirty-five', for Sk. 
irohTO ; ^tera^9, * forty-seven', for Sk. n^fifenrtufl. The same ten- 
dency is illustrated in Iblf, * egg-plant', for Sk. dn^, and a few other 
words. These cases, it will be observed, are quite distinct firom the 
umilar change of tR to 9, already noticed, which is evidently due to 
the epenthesis of Y. 

70. w, ^, % and V present few instances of change. But Y is 
changed to V, in ^QifT, ' to smell', from Sk. An ; and 4 to H, in 
q^n^, * testing', for Sk. nc^^m. w has become 9 in the common 
word fsra^, * lightning', for Sk. Rl^. In iHi, ^rheumatism', 
for Sk. m^ I am inclined to regard the 4i final as having arisen 
from the cognate ir, W final having been dropped, and 9 (w) length- 
ened in compensation. In fsn^, * a dot', from Sk. fcpf, we have 
apparently a real change of ir to 4i ; unless, indeed, after the ana- 
logy of many other Tadbhavas in i^ ^ represents, in this instance, 
the ^ of a Prdkrit form, BBlT^m (P). 

71. ^ undergoes various changes. When initial it always appears 
in Tadbhava words as Be, as in J^ for ^qTw. When non-initial, the 
most common substitution is % as in fllff, ' a vulture^, for ir^ ; 1WB$^ 
* a scorpion', for ^jffmR. It may be changed to ^, as in ^fn, ^a horn', 
for 1^, and ^R^ for i|f9, ' death'; or even 7, as in j^f, 'a house', for l^. 
It often becomes ^, commonly under the influence of a contiguous 
labial ; as in ^^, ^ remembrance', for ^^ ; or V, as in ^W, * dead', 
for ^:. Less frequently it appears as 91, as in i^, * earth', Sk. 
^fnsv ; vn^n, ' the rainy season', Sk. VT^. In many cases, even 
when non-initial, it is represented by the consonant T, in combina- 
tion with one or more vowels ; most commonly ft, as in fvf9V> * a 
householder', for ?|W9I; or even ift, as in ^)ft9R, ^creating', for ^R ; 
or, under the influence of a labial, ^, as in ^m, ^a tree% for Sk. ^. 

•Of. Yararucbi Pr&kr. Prak. V, (I). 

5 
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72. % % and % in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit words, rega- 
larly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where the original ulti- 
mate syllable has been dropped. This is most of all to be noted in a 
large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit words formed by the suiEx «li. This 
includes a few Sanskrit nouns of agency, but especially, a very large 
number of words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an in- 
organic OR to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found 
to cover most Tadbhava masc. nouna in W final, and fem. nouns 
in A, as also many nouns in 41, denoting trades. Examples are, 
^Am, *a leopard', Sk. Tfsni9i:; (Prakrit ftwf^P); ihWT, *a horse', 
8k. €hOT5:, (Prak. ^NtotP); »l^, *afly', Sk. ilftRRT; «n|l, *sand', 
Bk. «rmiT; H^, 'clarified butter', Sk. Wf^: ; irl, 'a barber', Sk. ^nnpi:. 
The ^ andBi of these words have probably arisen directly from inter- 
mediate forms, ^dr, 9dr,t Q and Q having been euphonically inserted 
after the elision of «R. t 

73. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit conjunct 
has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, a short vowel, pre-» 
ceding such a conjimct, is regularly lengthened. Thus, the Sk. ^^E?f, 
* hand', becomes, in Hindi, f^V ; vni^i, ' fire', wni ; ^f^ * sugarcane', 
^; TOg: (i^g^:),n^; fiium, * twenty', «r>^. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun diph- 
thong is the substitute ; as in Q^T^, ' a leper', Sk. qi]gt ; ^i7, ' ginger', 
Sk. |QT13. ^ under such circumstances commonly becomes i, as in 
q^, *' back', from ^; ^^, ' sight', from gig. 

b. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds with various 
prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radical syllable, the accent 
has prevented the lengthening of the vowel, as in derivatives from 
the Sk. H7^, (H^+^9n), * rising', where H. has ^d«1l, etc., and 
not d^<ll. 

74. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their own short, 
when any long or hea^y appendage is added to a word. This occurs 
especially in the first member of compounds ; as in WSRIK, ^ a high- 
wayman', where VZ is for WIS, * a road'; iRfTO, * a water-carrier', 
for OWtlTO ; ^^rarrt, * a flower-garden', for ^Heili) ; UJWhl^ ' winter'. 



* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Tnst. Ling. Frac. §§ 89, 1; 164, 
19 ; et passim, f Vid. § 77, h, (1). J Vid. § 78. 
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for iihl4if9. So also where heavy terminations have been added ; aA 
in^asiDT, 'old age', from «i<5T; ^ITtI, 'sweetmeats', from^nhCT, 'sweet', 
8k. mgsn: . For the diphthongs thd corresponding simple vowel is 
the substitute, as in fcrilsilT, dim. from dsr, ' a son'; JSW> ' a younger 
Bon', from #1^, 'little', Sk. ^:, (^RTSR:). 

75. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in Hindi regular- 
ly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the Prak. nom. sing. term. 
ikj, for Sk. 9:, in archaic Hindi, and among the modems, in Naipali, 
and often in other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes ^. Thus 
Sk. 9^:, 'an arrow', Prak. ^^, is in the Rdmdyan^ W^\ 'VRFCTiT:, 
'affection', Pr4k. iRgtFJtr, old H. ^Hg^. It should be observed^ 
however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ also has been dropped, 
leaving, e.g,^ W^rm anurdgy for ''Wg^. Similarly, ^ or % final, in 
the conjugation of verbs, often appears as Y ; as in %T^ for %nr, Sk. 
usn?! ; ^nff for wA, etc. ^ medial becomes if, in ftw, 'white', for WW. 

a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, we have 
91^, l#r, H% final, the standard Hindi presents W, ^, and ^. In 
the western and Himalayan dialects, ^ and Jh appear for the Prdk. 
^I#r.t ^ medial becomes ^ in vii^R, for $IHH ; and ^ medial, % in 
diM, for Sk. dllMi^. 

b. Most changes of 7 and ^ to $ and ^ are dialectic. The reverse 
process is exhibited in ftT?fr, ' a grandson', for Sk. vm^ and ^i^^i^, ' a 
pilot', for Sk. ^^. 

76. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly prefix a 
short U to words beginning with a conjunct in which ^ is the first 
letter; thus, e.g,^ ^, 'a woman', becomes «ll^, or, with some, V^; 
^QOrni, ' a place', IFW!, etc. Such forms are occasionally found in 
literature ; as, e.g,^ in the Rdmdgan, irajm, for ^^fh, ' praise', and 
irerr^. for ^OTI , ' bathing'. 

77. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two vowels have 
been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of allowing the hiatus to 
remain, as in Prakrit, very often, though by no means always, seeks 
to avoid it, either, where the rules of Sandhi will permit, by uniting 
the concurrent vowels ; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, 
usually H or Q./ Thus, the Sk. fni?l, ' he walks', 71 being elided, 

♦Vid.§68. tVid. §§101...103. 
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beoomes, in old Hindi, wm, and in many modem dialects, vd or Vfl 
The 8k. itmr^:, ' thirsty', V and tl being elided, and a inserted, 
beoomes finrar; ull(J«:, 'crazy*, n being elided, and a inserted, be- 
comes VFBRTT, bat sometimes VIYflT or VTVn. Oooasionally, as in ^, 
* a needle', Sk. inh, and titn^, * the ouckoo', Sk. tMoRI, the hiataa 
la suffered to remain. 

a. While these combinations often take plaoe in aooordanoe -with 
the Sanskrit rules of Sandhi, this is by no means always the case. 
The following esoeptions may be especisUy noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in ttUT, to cry', 
vhere ^ is for )nm, from %nn. The short vowel, however, some- 
times maintains its ground, as, e.g., above, in qtnn, for Sk. ^innt. 

(2) The simple vowels, ll+V> V+9, sometimes ooalesoe into the 
vriddhi, instead of the gtt^, which the Sanskrit lav would require ; but 
this often is dialectio. Examples frequently ooour in the conjugation 
of verbs ; as, e.g., 4d, 'he laughs', from V9V, 8k. n^ ; and probably 
V%, 2nd pluT. imperat., 'walk', from the old H. V^. 

b. The semivowels n and a, after v or their cognate vowels, T and 
V, are often treated as vowels, so that m+H, like V+T, becomes % or 
V; «+a, like«+9,=:^or «h; «+», like V+Y,=4, and 7+9, like 
V+3,=«. Thus, as before not«d, asim, 'time', becomes ^; HO, 
'existenoe*, dr; viTD, 'the senses', ^fjft." 

(1) This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in 4 and V referred to in § 7d. The m of the ultimate being 
rejeoted, a or d was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
8k. dl^VT, 'a mare', PrAk. #l^fin, first a form dll^niT, from 
whiob would successively come the forms dlffH^ and finally, 
vn becoming 4, drVT. By a similar process, from the Sk. VT^^TT, 
Frak. vraVT, we should have the sucoesBive forms, VT^ar, ST^a, wra. 
It may be noted here, that in the oolloquial throughout Oude and 
the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the original 
of nouns fem. in 4, still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g., we 
have ^i^in, (as if &om a Sk. form nf^fintT) for ^r?t, ' a buffalo-cow'; 
#r^in, Sk. di^tRT, ' a mare', etc., etcf 

•Vid § 79. t It ia to be remembered, Id investigating words of this cltuis, that 
this saffix tn was in Pr&krit added indifTerently to almost an; word. Lasaen'a 
words are 'onmtbiu thomaiit', Vid. Lass. lust. Ling. Prac. pautiiin. 
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OP CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 



Simple Consonants. 

78. Any smooth mute, except 5 or ¥, also H, H, W, % and f , when 
single and non-initial, may be elided. The vowels thus brought to- 
gether, combine, if similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, 
as in Prakrit ; but in the modem dialects, q or Q is preferably 
inserted. Examples are, Sk. d^RK:, ^an assembly', Prak. d^l^, 
H. fiw, for the older M^r. ^^; Sk. 9lftmt, * sister', H. 9ng^, 
where the medial aspirate, 91 being rejected, has arisen from the 
aspiration of "^ ; Sk. gv^, * a needle', H. |rt ; Sk, xmmy * night', 
H. ^; Sk. TO*, * fourth', H. *WT; Sk. WH, *the heart', H. 
ftn; Sk. ^?n, * rising of the sun', OldH. B^; Sk. wq, *a well', H. 
WWf; Sk. ^, *a lamp', H. fiw; Sk. "^im, 'the day of new 
moon', H. J*^; Sk. fcisiTW, * marriage', H. BUTi, for fcmrw. ifHR, 
' the nose', for Sk. ^inf^W, has probably arisen from a collateral 
form ni^s«ni. 

a. 9, when elided, would seem in most cases to have first passed 
into H. The older Hindi generally preserves the form in f , and, 
rarely, even those in ^. Thus, in the futures, we have 9i^, * thou 
wilt do', for ^SR^y 2nd sing, fut.; but in llli^9f%, * thou wilt regret ', 
2nd sing, fut., the 9 is preserved. After 9i^f , comes next 9irv and 
finally «lft. In %T^, ' a twin brother', for Sk. ^^T^, we have an 
example of the less common .elision of 9 in nouns. The irregular 
Sandhiy 9+^=^, instead of ^, may be noted. In the case of 
verbs, the elision of f medial is much more common. Additional 
examples are ^ for ^ITff^, *' is', 1^, ' do, make', for ^vCJ, etc. 

79. The labials, xi, «r. *!, ci, when medial after d or a, very commonly 
soften into the cognate vowel ^, which then combines with the pre- 
ceding a into the diphthong ^ or Jtr. Thus the Sk. ^vm, 'another', 
becomes in Hindi, first ^icn, and then %C ; ^RSI9, ' salt', becomes 
d|9| ; iWI, * going ', JhfT, ' the going home of a bride ' ; btttr, 
*a dwarf', drsiT; imnsi, 'excellency', TMl, In such cases, the nasal 
element of Vl is often retained, in the form of an Anmvdr attach* 
ed to the diphthong, as in U. dir^, 'a whisk', for Sk. IRIT. So 
also, the palatal H) under similar conditions, passes into the cognate 
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vowel ^, whence, by Sandhi, arises the diphthong, ^ or %; as, e.g., 
ill ^, * sleeping', for Sk. umi; ^ or ^, * time', for ^BfiW. When 
V precedes Q, the H combines with it into the cognate long vowel, 
as in wiiy ^ an organ of sense', for IKHTV. 

80. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, QlT^, ^ renown', 
becomes ^re ; ^ITTiR, 'self, becomes wm. By the same law, ^ final is 
dropped in all numerals ; as, e.g.^ in WTS, ' eight', ^9, ' ten', for UgH, 

81. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The excep- 
tions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant 9, initial in a 
conjunct ;* or if in other letters, they may be traced to the disturb- 
ing influence of a neighboring sibilant or aspirate. Thus the Sk. 
ftroftl, * superhuman power', becomes WgH; ^, *chajQf', JTOT; ura, 
* a noose', Hite ; cnwr, * vapor', WTO. 

82. When medial, hard mutes, as in other Aryan languages, are 
frequently softened. Examples are 5Rn!, * a crow', Sk. ?Fra; 55^, 
•a small awl', Sk. gwi. The change is especially common with 
the cerebrals, as, e.g., in #nrT, a * horse', Sk. ^iN^^; H^, 'reading', 
for X13f . "Q more commonly passes through «r or d into the cognate 
vowel ^, and thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occa- 
sionally it stops at 5 ; as in ?!ra, * heat', for Sk. ?nTl, and in the 
fifties; as, c.^., «rRR, * fifty-two'; draR, *fifty.four'; ^HT^R. 'fifty- 
seven', etc.y where CI is for the u of u!^, which remains in some other 
numbers of the same series; as, e.g., TdiiW, 'fifty-three'. I should 
therefore suppose that such forms as WTCR. ^TXR, eto. must have pre- 
ceded the forms now in use, but hitherto I have not met with them 
in Hindi. Marathi preserves the form #TH5|; but the other forms 
agree with Hindi. Barely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute, 
as in il4)^l, ' sweat', for Sk. IPeSt. 

83. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those of another. 
Thus, palatals are exchanged for cerebrals or dentals. The most 

m 

familiar illustration is found in the case of the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 48, where T! is the substitute for ft; as, e.g., in <|4hfll^4|, 'forty- 
one', for TOiW^W, Sk. ^f^R^rraiTOTO. Mr. Beames has noted a large 
number of examples, involving the apparently cognate roots, fn, m, 
zn, ^Tflf, etc., from the Sk. ftji.t 

• Vid. § 07. t Vid. Comp. Gram. § 67. '■ 
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«. The cognate languages present numerous instances of the ch ange 
of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely found in Hindi 
ont£ide of the lUjputau^ and Himalayan dialects. In the Marwftri 
dialect) the rule is universal, in respect to V and 9, which, although 
still written, are always pronounced as 8. 

84- Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, whether 
initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are numerous ; as, e.ff.^ 
flni, * 8ide\ 8k. i^ ; wt, * fear', Sk. ^ ; ¥TW, * burning, envy', from 
Sk. ^ ; IRRT, * to fair, from Sk. xm ; ^Nft, * a sectarial mark', for 
^TFRii, which is also used; wr, *old', for Sk. ^. In this case, 
however, the cerebral is probably due to the absorption of the ^. 
Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, WT ; 
as ^, * a place', for Sk. ^TPr ; TRT, ' a police-station', as if from a 
form ?9vnnR:, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a dental, 
as in the Hindi, ^T«RT, 'to be pressed down', from Sk. ¥il, etc. 

b. Through the change of ▼ to ▼, the cerebrals, and, through the 
cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into ^. This is especially diaracteris* 
tic of the eastern Hindi, which constantly substitutes T for V, as also 
for ^. Thus, U^HI, Ho fall', from Sk. xm, becomes, in E. Hindi, Wf ; 
so also the regular form Hf^, *a girl', from the root ^i^, appears in the 
Rdmdyan as WWR. In fll^lCI, *a tank', for Sk. ?IVT1T, the cerebral T is 
changed to ^. Similar is H. #5rr, *a servant, disciple', for Sk. ^, and 
Mar. ^g^dr, * to open', for ^^WT, where H is for 5. In ^^Wrft, * an 
axe', for Sk. eh6K, W is the substitute for 3. In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the T of TH^ regularly becomes T, except in %^f , 

* sixteen', where 9 is the subjstitute. But the dialects give also #TTf , 
after the analogy of the other numbers in question. 7 is changed to 
V in wnR, *' thatching', for ^I^H. 

85. In the standard Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regulai'ly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e,g.y in 9R, 

* virtue', for gw ; gf , * merit', for OTU ; and universally in the iniin. 
termination of verbs, wherever the laws of Sandhi would require 3Bt ; 
as in 9fniT, * to do, make', instead of W^m ; iTOfT, * to die', for W^W. 
But in the Himalayan and Bajputand dialects the reverse tendency 
is exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to the 
dental. 
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86. Q initial is regularly changed to V in all Tadbhavas, as in 

* an age'y for Jil. It is also hardened when doubled and final, aa in 
^gfTV, ' the sun\ for ^vf. T is changed to 9 in ^of^lflT, ' a river'. Sk. 
^rirfj ; as also in vra, ' hair', if fix>m ^, * to cover*. But this is fkr 
less common than the reverse change of 9 to ^ which is very finequent 
throughout the Hindi country. 

87. The sibilants are all prone to change. 9 is constantly pro- 
nounced, throughout the Doab, as 9 ; as, e.g,^ in firei, * region*, for 
FPin, etc., etc. IT very commonly becomes 9, as in if^, 'a mw', for 
wm ; $m, ' a fault', for $ni, etc. But in writing, IT is generally 
retained, and in some districts, as in Marwar, heis usurped the char* 
aoter 9 in all words whatever. ^ becomes 9 in 9) ^ six', and W^n^ 
^sixth', for Sk. ^m, ^. 9 becomes V or 9 in ^VT^ni, * oovetousness'^ 
for 9T^f^. Similarly we find #mT, ' beauty', for Sk. dlHT. The ten- 
dency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of which the 
cognate languages afford so many examples, is abundantly illustrated 
in Hindi. Thus the IT of ^fH^ is changed to W in all the numerals 
from eleven to eighteen inclusive, as also the ^ of ^afli^ in the seven- 
ties throughout, except in ^TW, ' seventy', and ^ure^ * seventy-nine' 
which is from another root. Thus the Sk. ^Anro^, * thirteen', becomes 
^9; ^^^ifl, 'seventy-one', becomes Y^R^nr, etc., etc. This change, 
as regards these numerals, is found in all dialects alike ; but, except 
in some of the Bajputana and Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met 
with in other words. Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive 
or universal use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this 
principle. These, however, will be noted in another place. 

88. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate 9 for 
any of the asiprated mutes 9, H, Vf Vlj or 9?. Examples are, Hf, 

* mouth, face', for iR5^ ; wi, * rain', from TO ; ?WfT, *to speak', from 
the root WJf ; ^, ' curdled milk', for ^fil ; «lfTT, ' deaf', for arfw. If 
initial, however, the letter commonly remains unchanged. I have only 
found instances of such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of 
H. A notable example is found in the verb %RT, ' to be', from the 
Sk. w. To this may be added ^hft, * a pot', and jJiV, * a cheque', 
for Sk. vHWy ^. This change of these aspirated letters is more 
oommon in the old Purbi than in modem literature; additional 
examples will be found in the section on the dialects. 
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89. Before leaving this subject of the changes of single letters, it 
may be well to refer to an old Prakrit habit of adding to various words 
the ajfiSx V. This Prdkritic m is not to be confounded with tbe Sans- 
krit affix CR, which is added to roots to form adjectives and nouns of 
agency.. Unlike that, this Prakrit 91 is wholly unmeaning.* Although, 
in modem Hindi, this affix has commonly disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a great 
number of modem words. And even so late a writer as Tulsi Das, 
cir, 1600 A. D., frequently uses nouns, pronoims, and numerals, with 
this old Prakrit affix.t We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to 
refer to this usage. 

90. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, which 
should be remembered in the investigation of obscure words. Thus, 
in the west, people say VRTOFf for Vlri^m, * object'; in the Do^b, 99R, 
* bathing', for ^^ni, Sk. w^y and mtKPR for vr^TR, * sick'; in Tirhut 
and Garhw^l, ^IfiRT, for QJ^RT, *to arrive', etc., etc. 

OF CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 

91. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants in Hindi, 
is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of this work will not 
allow U6 more than to indicate the general principles which have ope- 
rated in the case. We shall enter into detail only so far as may be 
necessary briefly to illustrate these general laws, and refer the stu- 
dent for a full discussion of the subject to Mr. Beames' Comparative 
Grammar.^ 

• £ven Sanskrit contains many words thus formed ; as, e.^., ^^SSR, * a horse, 
^Jld/4i, 'a thorn'; ^^RR, *an assemblage', etc. But in Prakrit tbe use of this 
affix was greatly extended. On this subject, which is of some etymological 
importance, the student may consult Vararuchi, Prakf. Prak. iv, (25); Lassen, 
Inst. Ldng. Prac. pp. 288, 460, 461, 475. 

fVid. §105, fc. 

J It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. Beames for 
much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. Although the 
substance of this chapter was written prior to the appearance of Mr. Beames' 
work, I have derived from him many additional examples, and have remodel- 
ed this section, with a view to greater brevity and clearness, somewhat after 

the plan of his chapter oil * Compound Consonants'. 

6 
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92. The general principles which regulate the treatment of con- 
junct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly summed up under 
two heads, viz. : 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or nearly 
equal strength, the Hindi, in older words, rejects the first of the 
two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates them by 
a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal strength, 
as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the weaker is dropped. 
In some cases, however, the remaining consonant, under the influence 
of the vanishing letter, is itself modified, and often transferred to 

another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, there was^ 
in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case of strong conjuncts, 
of the first to the second consonant ; and, in the case of mixed con- 
juncts, of the weaker to the stronger. Not a few examples of this 
earliest process are preserved in Hindi ; as, e.g,^ in HW^ *a stone', 
WF^, *a fly\ and the old form, ^OT, ' hand*, for the 8k. n^RT, iifWr, 
and ^^. Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct has been 
reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, originally preceding 
the conjunct, is usually lengthened in compensation. But when long 
and heavy syllables follow, and in a few other cases, this compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is to be re- 
membered that the first four letters of the five * vargs ' are called 
strong y and all the others weak letters.* It is further to be noted, that 
in the practical application of these principles, the strong letters are 
regarded as of equal strength, but the weak letters vary in strength 
among themselves, f 

* Vid. § 6. 

t Mr. Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz, : first the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the semi- 
vowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. The 
semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the strongest; 
w>., 01 (with the power of ^), n (with the power of ^)^ ^^ T, ^ (softened to 
^)^ H (softened to \). Vid. Comp. Gramin. p. 360. 
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93. The following examples and remarks will illustrate the above 
rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the first consonant is 
rejected ; dnft, * a pearl ', for Sk. dlTvh^KI ; ^^, * milk', Sk. JTCI ; ^T?f, 
* seven*, Sk. ^Jf^. The vowel remains short in yf, * connected ', for 
VTH ; and generally when an accented syllable has in Sanskrit follow- 
ed the conjunct ; as in HSHT, ^rising', &om Sk. 9?I+^PIT. Most strong 
conjuncts, in words written as Tatsamas, are by the common people 
among the modem Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, H^, 
*a word', becomes ^9^ ; ftijj, ' satisfied',* i?rom ; ifirir, 'work', flffH, etc. 

94. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of unequal 
strength, the weaker is rejected; viz.y ^ifl^, 'fire', H. nm; vi, 
'wool', H. Wl; TlBl^, 'pregnant', H. HITWI; Wlfiro, * astrology', 
H. vri?nr ; IIP|9, ' the rains', H. HTcre ; gw, ' price', H. Sra ; #*, H. 
^ ; ^iSt, ' a woman', H. fHoT. 

a. T following H in a conjunct is very often separated from it by e;;; 
as in m^T^y ^ shade', Sk. nfHwniT ; IRRTir, ' brightness', H. ircilP9, 
mVTT, 'favor', W^l^, etc. 

6. The root IT, 'to know', becomes wr, as in HITUT, 'to know'; this 
is further weakened to U, in f^iIRT, ' wise', and ^IHT^, ' foolish', for 

95. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually vanishes, 
leaving Anusvdr, and lengthening a preceding short vowel. This 
class of words is very numerous. Examples are ciiteT, ' a thorn, Sk. 
ViTlssii ; frt^, ' the moon', Sk. fpy ; ?rtw, ' copper', Sk. fl^J, etc. 

96. Q, ty and 9, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, transferring 
the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct TQ becomes ^ in 
^^, ' true', for Sk. ^W, and An, ' death', Sk. ^RH. ^ becomes ^ in 
HTB, ' to-day', Sk. W^ ; W becomes « in ^rtHi, * twilight', Sk. ^^CT. 
? very often modifies the dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in 
the conjunct. Examples are, «rra, 'a road', Sk. Wll ; WSf, ' old', from 
Prak. wim, for Sk. ffg ; ura, ' cloth', Sk. m{ ; #T^, ' little', Sk., fjy. 
This assimilation, in the case of a labial, is much more rare. The 
chief examples are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations 
of iy, 'two', as 9TTf, 'twelve', for Sk. JTTWI; wfef, 'twenty-two', 
Sk. JllKJUifl, etc. Analogous is the derivation of WV, 'self', from 
the Sk. WWf. 

97. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, disappears, 
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commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, we have 
trat, from Sk. ^nsn^, ^an elephant'; unqnT, ^west', Sk. qnnm; ir^, 
* an udder', Sk. ^sm ; gW, * dry', Sk. TOR ; OT^, * eighty Sk. ^Ig^- ^^ 
some cases the aspirate assumes a separate existence, and is even 
transferred to the beginning of a syllable ; as in l^, ' a bone% Sk. 
^ifel ; ni^, * bathing', Sk. ^TTH ; Jja, * a flower', Sk. wsn. For a 
conjunct formed by 5K, ?l, or V preceding a sibilant, the reg-ular 
substitute is 9. Thus Vn, 'destruction', becomes 91 ; IWK, ' a letter*, 
OTF ; WWI, * a fish', «W ; ift^W, * desired', tlWl. 

fl. But, in conjunction with 5R, the sibilant often merely leaves an 
aspiration, without changing the letter, as, in old Hindi, ^(tWK, ' a 
letter', for Sk. ^WC, and IHF^, or wrait, * a fly', for Sk. YlBoRRr. 

b. In a large class of words beginning with 9, chiefly derivative 
of the root Wf, ' to stand', the dental has been transferred to the 
cerebral rarg. Such are, e.g., the words, 3l, * a place', 3t5|T, * a 
police station'; ZVSt, * erect'. Mar. 955T, * where', etc., etc. With a 
weaker letter the sibilant remains, as in 9Rin9, * necessary', for Sk. 
U^s.il, etc. 

98. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws which 
have operated in the development of the Hindi, is necessarily but 
brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may at least indicate the 
path of research to the student ; and aid him in interpreting the 
various strange and irregular forms which one often encounters 
in old Hindi books, and in the diverse local dialects of modem 
Hindi. 



OF DIALECTIC PECULIARITIES. 



99. Before leaving this general subject, it will be advisable, as a 
preliminary to the subject of declension and conjugation, to notice 
briefly the peculiar characteristics of the chief dialects exhibited in 
this grammar. These peculiarities are both lexical and etymological. 
Notable differences often obtain in words chosen to convey the most 
common ideas. Thus, * to send', in the standard dialect, is ^^SRT, in 
Marwan, A^vdr ; in the E. UdieiH. ' To call', in the standard dialect, 
is g^RT, in the Rdmdyan. dr^R, in E. Hindi, S. of Allahabad, 
Tff^^nsR. But the indication of these lexical diflerencos, belongs to a 
dictionaiy rather than a grammar. 
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100. Afl to differences in the forms of words, these respect, in some 
instances, merely individual letters ; the word, both in its root and 
termination, remaining essentially the same. Some dialects, again, 
in Bome cases, present us with an inflectional system, so different 
from that prevailing elsewhere, as to compel us to postulate for it a 
separate origin. Thus, in such different forms as, e.g,^ eastern II. 
Q^ High Hindi, SHfT, K. 9^, B. 9^, ^ great', we have nothing 
whioh is not explicable by the laws of phonetic change. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the futures fl^JIT, E. Hindi, «RWI, B. and 
K. W^ltt, *I will go', we have differences inexplicable by any pho- 
netic law, and must therefore assign each of these variant forms to a 
different origin. Differences of this latter sort, can only be exhibited 
in detail, when we come to treat of declension and conjugation. It 
will suffice at present to indicate briefly a few distinguishing peculi- 
arities of the various dialects. 

101. In the Braj, the inflectible ^IT flnal of the standard dialect, (for 
Prak. W, Sk. ^:,) in adjectives, and verbs, commonly appears as ^; 
but in nouns, the Prakritic ^ has become ^HT. Often in verbs, and 
more rarely in nouns, ^ final is vriddhied to %. Anuscdr is used 
much more freely than in High Hindi. Short a in close roots is very 
often lengthened ; as, e.g., in <\MA^\ for t^RT, * to keep'; ^ra^, * to 
walk', for ^FRT ; ^T^, ' true', for ^m. 

102. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Where the Braj, 
as above, has €It, the Kanauji retains the Prakrit %. ^ final remains 
unaltered. Anus^cdr is used in season and out of season. 

103. The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji in pre- 
senting %\ instead of the inflected W, and extend this usage so as 
to include nouns, saying, e.g., ^T#T, instead of drfT, * a horse', etc. 
ITT is preferred to a medial a, as in Braj, as in ^TTT^ * to adhere', 
for H4MI, *n3T, for JTg^, *earth', etc. These dialects, and, it is said, 
the Eajputana dialects generally, agree in that, unlike those of the 
Ganges valley, they constantly prefer the cerebral nasal 9 to the 
dental ^. Thus, the standard forms, 'HXRT, *own', ^RT, *to be', are, 
in Marwari, ^sm^ir, ^lirr. Quite peculiar, again, is the aversion of 
these dialects to the letter ^ ; which, when medial, is very commonly 
dropped ; the concurrent vowel-sounds then coalesce, according to 
the rules of SandhL Thus, 5R1^, *to say', becomes, in Mar., ?RdT, for 
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VilSi, fcom vfcAl; wftfd, ' ought', 'W ; mfini, ' Bir", becomes VT9 ;• 
W, At. jfi, 'a oity*, %l ; qfvw, ' first', ^^ ; m^, * aaid', 5s9t, etc 
But in S. B&jputanii, V ib very oommonly substituted for 9, aa, e-ff-, 
iu vnni, 'understaudiog', fur ^im, etc. The Ar. c-i^, 'a throne*, 
becomes mm; the Persian iiUitj, 'a king', Wl#t. W initial booomes ^ 
in w^n, 'a curse', for At. cJjJ; and ^PV^, ' London'. The 8k, WTHtl, 
' wonderful ', is transformed into »V^. 

a. As appears from the above examples, in the Itfijput4na dialects 
* is very commonly preferred to V in unaccented syllables. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the Saiidhi %, in 
the above cases, must have arisen, not from U+W, but <I+T- Occa- 
sionally, a or 9 is inserted between the concurrent vowels, as in 

■retdr, for mciar jtwr^); ww, for misa, etc. 

1U4. Inasmuch as the Kumuoni and QarhwAli, so far as we know, 
possess no literature, our materials for the illustration of these dialects 
are comparatively scanty. But it will be abundantly evident from 
the sequel, that their afHuities ore not with the contiguous dialects 
of the valley of the Ganges, but with those of Itajputana. We note, 
especially, the preference of the cerebral to the dental nasal, as in 
wnr, ' own', for WWT ; SVI^, ' made', for SRIVT, and in infinitives 
generally, as %r*T, ' to cry', for \mt. There are also indications of 
the same aversion to % that we have noted in the RaJputAns dialects. 
Thus, in Garbwali we bear vlldl, ' he wiU be', for #IT?h, H. H, %Tin. 
In Kumaoni, ail, and u\, ' where', ' here' stand for Wll, ml ; and Wl4l, 
for EKfm, ' to say'. The Haitdhi in this last case indicates a previous 
substitution of ^ for the unaccented W, instead of X, as in W. Hindi, 
fl becomes ■ in vlHtlHl, ' a honey-comb', for ^tftrai ; and w becomes 
« in firor, ' under', for ^^. Very many nouns terminate in ¥ or « as 
in archaic Hindi, as, e.g., 9n|r, 'a sheep'. Those dialects are marked 
in general by great abbreviation, especially of verbal forms, but this 
will be illustrated in the tables of conjugation. 

105. Coming to the eastern dialects, that of the Riim&yan claims 
special attention. It sliould be observed, however, that Tulsi Das 
has allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the old Prakrit, as 
the exigencies of the metre, or his personal fancy might suggest. 

• For this Saikdhi. Vid. § 77, o, (I). 
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The student should of course carefully discriminate hetween such 
foreign elements, and those which are distinctive of that form of 
Hindi in which the poet wrote. Although, e.g.^ the Braj perf. part. 
in dr, and the X. in ^ are often found in the Bdrnd^an, as also the 
Bhoj. perf. in 9, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to 
the old Purbi, in which the poem is written. 

a. The Prdkritic term. iIt, which elsewhere appears as Mtl, ^, or 
^, is, in the Rdmdyany regularly reduced to ^. Thus ^^WT, * a bride- 
grooni', becomes 5^IW; ?iNwr, * third*, WW ; ^n?lT, perf. part., * con- 
quered', ^ftw; «rfl, 'large', IW, etc. Many nouns which in High 
Hindi end in the silent a, in the Rdmdyan terminate in ^. Examples 
are numerous, as ^TO, * an arrow', f%^, * the head ', ijj, *the face', for 
the modem standard forms, ^, ^9^, ^.* 

6. Diphthongs are often resolved into their elements, especially 
in the conjugation of verbs, as, e.g.^ ffsn, for «f^; Wf^^ for vrdr. 
These forms have frequently been referred to a careless style of 
writing ; but we think that investigation will show that they are, in 
most instances, bond fide grammatical forms. The diooresis of the 
vowels will, in most cases, be found to indicate the elision of an 
original consonant. Thus 9RCV, ' he does', stands for a Prakrit form, 
QK^, for Sk. 9i^lfH, where 71 has been elided. But we shall have 
occasion to notice this matter again hereafter. 

c. For ^, VI is sometimes written, as in T^RTCl, for ^^. Some 
words are written indifferently with wnsi, ^n^, or ^ ; thus we find 
^raift, TRft, and ^, all signifying * your excellency'. % is sometimes 
written for im as in ^, for WR, * a place'. 

d. ^ is very often substituted for ^ or ^, before affixes and suffixes. 
Thus, we have «n^, *a child', for W^R ; ^^, 'was', for WRT ; ^F^, 
* say', for WCT, etc. This change never occurs in roots, except in the 
final vowel. This ^, thus derived, is prosodially common, but more 
often short than long. 

€. Quite characteristic is the frequent allowance of an hiatus, 

* This final u is the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of the 
Prak. nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language imme- 
diately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer sounded, 
it is no longer written, so that all this class of words are reduced to the form 
of nouns ending in a silent a. 
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where both Sanskrit and modern Uindi would avoid it, either by 
Sandhiy or by the retention or insertion of a consonant. Thus we have 

« 

Rwi, * husband', for Sk. ftw, modern Hindi, fiw ; ^nR, * a son', for 
^^R ; PlTOl, * living', for f^HOTI, etc. The semivowels u and ^ are often 
softened to Y and ^, producing a hiatus, which is suffered to remain ; 
as, e.g.^ Rtott, ' love', for larPC; ^Wl^, * at the door', for ^T^. 

/. Quite characteristic is the very fipcquent substitution of the sim- 
ple aspirate f for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, ^fR?, ' gain', for 
5fW ; WTW, *anger', for sftrei ; ITlf, * lord', for ^m, etc., etc. Instances 
of this change occur in every dialect, but it is especially common in 
the Rdmdyan, 

g. The cerebral ^ r does not occur. Its place is usually taken by 
^ * as inift, * they fell ', for uf ; H<reh^, obi. plor., 'girls', for H^khiil , 
But sometimes an original 3 for a modern ^ is retained ; as in H3, 

* an earthen jar', for the modern H^. T is also very commonly pre- 
ferred to H as in ?ft, ' under', for ?1^ ; T^, * thin, lean', for ^«ih1 ; 
fipiIRl^, ' showed', for T^f^RflHT. 1 is regularly substituted for H, as in 
n^f, * virtue', for OT ; and ^, for U, as in %RF, * grief, for dwF. 

h. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix 5K is of frequent occurrence.f 
The following instances may be noted : of nouns ; TTTOFT, * a wife', 
^f^QRT, *the fist', ^RKT, *a ship', for ^TO, Wgt, and ^; of numerals, 
fsriTOR, fc'ur', H^n^^, *flfty', ^TOSR, *acrore'; of pronominals, etc.,iS|i^l^, 

* how much', 9i^, ' some', 9|flQR and Hf^, * much', 9i9|9i, * ever '. 

106. The modern eastern dialects exhibited in tlus work, are exclu- 
sively colloquial, and their peculiarities need be only briefly noticed. 
The Avadhi, or dialect of Oude,J as well as the Rivai, bordering 
it on the 8., are both characterized by the existence of the same short 
^ which we find in the Rdmdyan. Abundant illustrations will be 
found in the tables of conjugation. In the Avadhi, all masculine 
nouns are commonly made to terminate in W or ^sfl in the nom. sing. 
Thus, ^mi, ' a parrot', is in Av. ^if^Ml, or %mm ; HT, 'house', y^Hl or 
U^sn, etc. II Feminine nouns commonly terminate in HT or cn. A 
final vowel, long in High Hindi, is shortened before HT, but remains 
long before m. Thus sf^, ' a river', become? HUjUl or 5f^cn ; w^, 

* sand', iranT, etc. 

* Vid. § 88. t Vid. § 89. J Sometimes called Kosuli. (| Observe that, by 
Suiuihi, a or d+u=:au. 
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ft. These forms in Ht, it may be observed, ooour commonly in the 
Kanauji dialeot also. The forms in W I have heard often on the 
finontiers of Biv^, and should suppose that they were as common 
there as in Oude. 

107. Mr. Beames has indicated^ in the J'oum. U. A. Soc.,* the 
following peculiarities of the Bhojpuri dialect. The gun and vri<i^ 
dhi vowels are preferably left uncombined, so that, e.g.^ for ^ and ^ 
we have 1W, ITO. The final inflected W, is often shortened to a. 
Soft are preferred to hard mutes, as, e,g.j in liht^ *to throw', for 
ifelHI. H very commonly becomes ?, and V, '^, X is substituted for 
^, as in the Rdmdyan ; thus ^hrfT, * a horse ', becomes i&TT. For 
the inflected m of substantives in High Hindi, ^(W or ^VX are 
constantly substituted, as in CRR^, ' black', for 9iT^ ; d^fTT, ' a son', 
for dCT.f 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Gender. 

108. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, number 
and ease. We have first to consider the subject of gender. 
Only two genders, masculine and feminine, are recognized. 
The neuter of Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the 
Mardthi,) the Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, 
has lost, so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by popular 
usage. 

109. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced 

into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original 



• Vol. Ill, Part 2. 

1 1 judge that the hiatus here marks the place of an original Prakritic h ; 
the forms are therefore older than those in d or Oy or even those found else- 
where in iyd and wyd, 

7 
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gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the follow- 
ing words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have become femi- 
nine in Hindi, m. : WH (Sk. ^BH^), *fire'; frtfl (Sk. WlPi), * flame'; VJ99 
(8k. wA)j 'heat of the sun'; HAilT, 'a tinkling'; HQ, 'incense '; STB 
(Sk. wn)f *odor'. QUTT, *a strong wind', if derived, as some say, 
from the Sk. masculine, cnji is another oommon illustration ; but the 
original identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns, are in Hindi commonly 
reckoned fem., though occasionally masc, viz. ; BUT or ^, ' victory'; 
HPf, 'a tune'; ^TT^, ' burning', and, from the same Sanskrit root, VT9, 
*envy', 'malice'. ^1^, ' the eye', Wg, 'a thing', andirm, * the body', 
from the Sk. neuters, lrit9, 9^ and nni, have become fem. So also 
$f , ' the body', and H^ncK, ' a book', in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are 
fem. in Hindi. ij?^, ' death', masc. or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always fem., as also is the derived Tadbhava, ^Stn. 

c. Of the contrary change from a Sanskrit fem., to a Hindi maso., 
I have noted only one common example, r^'s., dr^, ' a pearl', from 
Sk. JIlT^A. 

d. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may perhaps be 
found in the influence of coexisting Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
Wire, mfl, fRfiCfi, may have become fem. through the influence of the Urdu, 
tyDy ulo. and wU^. In the case of some Tadbhavas, the words may possibly 

not be, in fact, descended directly from the Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit 
words, which have not been preserved in literature. 

110. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a Hindi 
word is often apparently quite arbitrary, yet there are cer- 
tain rules by which the gender of most nouns may be 
known. These rules respect, either the signification of 
noims, or their terminations. As respects their significa- 
tion, we have the foUovring principles to guide us. 

111. The following are masculine, viz. : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made objects, 
as contrasted with small, or more finely made objects of the 
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same kind ; as nrrr gdrd^ ^ a cart', in contrast with m^ 
gdriy * a carriage*, fern.; ^»t rassd^ * a heavy rope*, dnn^o^A^^^ 
'a tome'; in contrast, respectively, with t;^ ra%9i^ *a small 
rope*, and ^rri^ potM, a book*. 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and rocks 
generally; as ^rm sond, * gold'; ^ot rupd, * silver'; v^rt JdS' 
td, * pewter'; i^ hird, *a diamond'; 4qis^ kankar, ^nodular 
limestone.' 

JExc. The following are feminine, viz,; mliii chdndi^ 'silver'; and 
oompounds in which f^!^^ or VRPot (nf^lRliT) is the last member, as 
lAlijTwil pdndumrittikdj * opal'; ^l^meHsH sondmakkhi^ * goldstone'. 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of the 
week, and of the astrological Karons; * as ?taif! aamvat, 'a 
year'; mi budh, * Wednesday'. 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common or 
proper; as qi^Tf j>aAar, 'a mountain'; ^hr sdgar, *the ocean'; 
mkgirij *a mountain'; liShsn vindhya, 'the Vindhya range'. 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies, as ^, pronounced 
surcy', ^ ram, etc., 'the sun'; ^ ahukr, Hhe planet 
Venus'; «ftn ketu, * a comet'. 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind ; as m 
preniy * love'; qhn kop, * anger'; ^m lobh, * avarice'. 

Etc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class inwd final are feminine ; as 
l«9r ichchhdy 'desire'; also the three following, viz,, mftn arainch, 
* enmity'; aiH krudh, and occasionally, WHSr krodh, * anger'. 

(8) AU nouns denoting agency or relationship. This 
mcludes the following : 

a. Many nouns in m id, from Sanskrit bases in g tri ; as TRIF ddtd, 
' a giver'; ^tlgx yoddhd, ' a warrior', from g yw, * to fight '; where the 
final m id, for the sake of euphony, has been changed to 9T dhd. 

b. Some nouns in ^ i, from Sanskrit bases in W^ tVi, as CRRt kdrif 
' a doer', and its compounds. 

* The Pundits reckon eleven Karimft seven moveable, and four fixed, of 
which two equal a lanar day. 
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e. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in 91 ^ ; as ^H^IRR upadeskak, 
* an instmotor'; TWti rachaky * a maker'. 

d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in if n (w n), especially 
common in poetry, as the last member of compound words ; as W^nv 
haran^ *a remover'; nniwi dukhbhanjan^ *a destroyer of grief; 
<IIHflUiei4 patitpdican, * purifier of the guilty*. 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member is a 
Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun ; as ^^R^K 
rajnichary * a demon', lit. * night- walker', lapC^Hl^ dharnidhar, * sup- 
porter of the earth ; qnnT pdpharj * remover of sin'. 

/. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in HT yd (vn eyrf, wn 
and ^HT); as ndnT gawaij/d, *a singer'; ^doT lewaiyd^ ^a taker'; 4£lKitl 
dkandhoriydy * a crier'. 

112. The following are feminine, viz. : 

(1) All names of femiales. 

(2) Names of the lunar days ; as tw duj^ ' the second *; 
mgSi ashtami, * the eighth*; mrmn arndvaSj * the day of new 
moon*. 

(3) Most names of rivers ; as ikni gangd, * the Ganges*; 
^(um lavcmdj * a river in Tirhut'. 

Exc. %R BOHj * the Sone', f^ sindhUy ^ the Indus', and 9910^9 ^ the 

Brahmaputra', are masculine. 

113. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no general rule can be 
given, further than this, that the majority of names, especially of large trees, 
are mascnline. The many various names of the lotus, eajcdaj, saroruh, kamcd^ 
etc., are all masculine. But the names of a large number of plants and fruits 
are feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it is not necessary to 
enter into further detail here. 

114. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every case. 
In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common term, has 
determined the gender of the individuals included under it. Thus, names of 
mountains are probably masc, because the generic terms, parhat, giri, etc., sig- 
nifying 'mountain', are masc. So, probably, names of metals, etc., are masc, be* 
cause the common termB, dhdiu. 'a, metal*, paUhar, pdshdn, etc, 'a stone', rain, 
* a jewel', are masc. In the case of the exceptions, ckdndd, and the compounds 
of mriiHJcd and maJc^ihd, the fern, terminations d and { have occasioned the 
deviation from the rule. So also, the days of the week are reckoned masc, 
because the words^ din, divas, etc , ' a solar day', are masc. ; but the names of 
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tlie days of the month are fern., as following the gender of iiihij ' a lunar day*. 
Still, at last, the ultimate reason for these rules must be found in the imagi- 
nartion of the people, whioh assigned the gender of inanimate objects, according 
as masculine or feminine attributes were supposed to be predominant in 
them. 

115. The following rules have respect to the terminations 
of nouns. 

INTouns having the following terminations are masculine, 
viz. : — 

(1) . Most Tadhhava nouns in m a or ^ o^ final ; as wfi 

ghard, * an earthen jar'; #^ derd, * a tent'; ^trar Jhold, * a 

Tfallet'; h^ dhtma^ ' smoke'. 

Exc. Diminutives ending in lEUT are feminine, as, e,g,y iK^fflT ihaili- 
yd^ * a small bag'; i^rivin chiriyd^ * a small bird'; v^npnphurii/d^ * a boiF. 
The following are also fern., viz. : mn gM^ * betel nut'; iJhlT jhingd^ 

• a shrimp'; ^IW tody * the act of feeling'; ftrirqt biriydny • time'. ^ 

thdny ' a plaoe', is maso. or fem. 

N. B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d m^ be recognized as such, by their uni- 
form inflection of (i to 6 in the oblique cases of the singular. 

(2) Most nouns in ^ e^ or ^ t{, in their diphthongs^ m o 
or ^ mi, or in the cognate semivowel « i?, whether with 
or without Antisvdr; as w^ madhu, * honey'; qi^ kaleu, 
*a luncheon'; ws^ cha/rhdo, *an ascent'; wdr mahyau, 

* buttermilk'; inm bhdv, ' an emotion'; nhi gdnw, * a village'. 

The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 

a. Nouns /em. in ^ u. 

^tW^ achaksAu, * spectacles'. ?l^ tarku* ' a spindle\ 

mm dyUy * age', »rCT bastu* * a thing'. ■ 

^ ikshUy * sugarcane'. ipj mrityu* * death'. 

fin chanchu. the ^ beak of a bird'. ^ renu. * sand'. 
"i^^jambu* * the rose-apple'. 

b. Nouns fem. in ^ ti, ft tin. 

unj dphuy ' opium'. [grass'. ^/w», * a louse'. 

B|r or fl^ ulu or w/w, * a kind of TT^ ddrH^ * ardent spirits'. 

n g4, * excrement'. WJ or W^ bdlu or bdru, ^ sand'. 

*Also rarely masculine. 
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chamduy ^ shoes fixed to pat- M bhu, ^ the earth'. 

, chamUy * an army'. [tens'. ^ ^ rehu pehu^ * abundanoe'. 

!^ ckampUj ^ a work in alternate W^ Idvi^ ' a pumpkin'. 

prose and verse'. |l /u, ' the hot wind'. 

wntjdgH, * a place'. ^ff'l sdru, * a starling'. 

c. Nouns fern, in ^ o, ^ on, 

^nW clihdon^ * shade'. St bhon* * the eyebrow', f wan*. 

driltyoA:Aon, * risk'. ^^lih aalno, * the full moon in 84- 

VPdr Mo, 'wind'. ^R%i sarson^ ^ a kind of mu3tard'. 

^ 8on^ ^ an oath'. 

d. Nouns fern, in ^ au^ 4lt aun, 

ih ^flMH,t ' opportunity'. ^/>aw, * the one in dice'. 

^ daun^ ^ flame'. ^ lau^ ' the flame of a candle'. 

e. The following in n v, are feminine, viz, : ^ nev^ 'a foundation'; 
Sci tev, habit, custom'; THSI WISI rrfe? cArfr, * merriment '. 

/. The following are of either gender, viz, : ^PCft khardun;^ * wood- 
en sandals'; 3T^ thdon^ ^ a place'; 9?T^ sahdu^ ^ help'. 

Rem, Many words are written indifferently with one or another of these 
cognate letters ; as, e.g., 91^ or flT^I ; WTH or is^j^ ; ^ <'r v ; ^ or »rt, etc. ; 
but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been thought necessary to 
repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in n tva and q ya final are all mas- 
culine ; as iiam ishvaratva^ * godhead ', from few ishvar^ 
* God'; TfW rdjya^ * a kingdom', from the base tfw rajan. 

a. These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. When, 
in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, its gender 
is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to § 109 ; as, e.g,t 
rdj, for rdjya, masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes m j\ *bom of*, 
xm pan^ q^r pand^ or m pd, English, *hood', *ness', are all 
masc; as w^cmjalajf *a lotus', from -wmjaly *water', and the 
suffix ^y, lit. 'the water-bom'; ^ifCRq^i larakpan^ 'childhood'; 
^OTH burhdpd^ * old age '; gr^oiR murakhpan, * foolishness'. 



*Also hhauB' t Occasionally masc. X ^^ ^^^ ^> always fern. 
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jRetn, The anomalous form H^U^ luchchhpani is fern. 

(5) Nouns Ysmn {^n) are both masc. and fern.; but the 
majority are masc. Among masculines in si /^ may be 
particularly noted the following, mz. : 

a. All nouns of agenoy ; as 71^ dahan^ * a oonsumer'; ttwfl gatijany 

* a destroyer*; etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas, (Sanskrit neuters,) as wni ayauy ) 

* a place'; Tit ddn^ * a gift, alms'; ^itm darpan^ * a mirror'; tR^, gt/dn^ 

* knowledge'. 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in a con- 
junot ; as QiV yatn, commonly pronounced and often written as a 
Tadbhaya, Wfl^jatany 'labor'; ^H svapn^ 'sleep'. 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in ^ n (Tadbbavas); 
as WR chalan^ * going, walk'; WJ^ karan^ * action, deed'; mm mdran, 

* slaughter'. 

JExc. The following list comprehends most common fem. nouns 
in ^»: 

^RTQIW advdtiy ' braces for tighten- CR^f dharan^ ' a beam', ' accent'. 

[ing a bedstead'. ^ dhun^ ' propensity', * ardor'. 

UROPf dnf>dny 'spirit, proper pride', ysf phutan^ * a quarrel', [tree'. 

VIWW^H dvandmny ' tidings of 9QRnR bakdt/an, ' the name of a 

[arrival'. T?^ rahan^ * method'. 

^^R utran^ * firagments', * cast-oflP ^ ram, * night'. 

m un^ * woor. [clothes'. ^dCh«l sutkun, * a rod'. 

HiR Aran, ' shame'. ^Q^ sunghan^ 'act of smelling'. 

^ Aam, ' a bamboo twig'. |nR suthan^ ' drawers'. 

f^r^lrl khirktrif ' a window'. ^ «flt», * a hint', ' a wink'. 

VSPI ghiftj * disgust'. [thatch'. ^ hun^ 'name of a coin'. 

WR chhdfiy ' a bamboo frame for a 

116. Nouns which have the following terminations are 
feminine, viz. : 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in itf a final. Under this head, 
we may note especially : — 

a. Nouns in VT a and IT nd (^TT no), from roots either unaltered or 
affected with gun, as, &om the root ^^, fm^ ichchhdy ' desii'e'; from 
^, ^sm triahndy ' thirst'; from ftw, #1^ kkhd^ ' a line'. 
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b. Abstracts in W id, derived from nouns and adjectives ; as, from 
«ni, * courteous', HIJHI namratd, * courtesy'; iw, * lord', wmfprabhutdf 

* lordship*. These are very numerous. 

&C, A few Tatsama nouns in W d^ from bases in ^tH an, are mas- 
culine, according to § 109. The principal of these are ^HT^mr animd^ 

* the faculty of becoming invisible'; H^ murddhdy * the head'; iTVir 
pakskmd, * pulmonary consumption'; ^WT shlesj^mdy * the phlegmatic 
humor'. 

Rem, But the following, from bases in ^W an, have become fem. 
in Hindi; m., 'S^plihd, *the spleen'; 91^^ mahimd, 'majesty'. WTT 
tdrd, * a star', is both masc. and fem. 

(2) Many nouns in ^ i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract nonns 
in m fi and 1^ nt; as nftf matiy *the mind'; isn!^ saHgati, * intercourse'; 
IHTTH gldni, 'weariness. Under this class come also such nouns as 
?|% tyriddhi, ' increase'; sri^ buddhi^ ' wisdom'; where the final affix 
l?f ti has become rer dhi by sandhi, 

Exc. But the following nouns in tf i are masc, r/z. : 

a. Names of animals, as «Rft[ kapt, *a monkey'; ^fi? krimij 'a worm*. 

i. All compounds with ffer ^At ; as nfrfkr paridhi, 'circumference'; 
ftlTfer wiVfAt, ' a treasure'; wftrer vdridhiy * the ocean'. 

c. To these add all nouns in the following list, viz. : 



^iftlfiil atithi, ' a guest'. 

Wlftl ak^i, * the eye'. 

wif agniy ' fire'. 

9IT^ an», ' edge of a weapon'. 

wfk archly ' fiame'. 

^if^ 081, * a sword'. 

WT^ asthij ' a bone'. 

^qrofw drdti, ' an enemy'. 

^ftr dadhi, ' curd'. 

rafil dhvaniy ' sound'. 



mftrjorfm,* 'the hand'. 

inil mani* * a jewel'. 

HTg yashti, ' a stick'. 

^TTll rtfsAi, ' a heap quantity'. 

CIIR mAni, * fire'. 

cim t?(fn' or «nft 6ar«, 'water'. 

^H^ wtAe, * rice'. 

inf^ 5^^/*, ' rice'. 

^5^1 8a4^hi, ' intimacy'. 

^[rfif surabhi ' nutmeg'. 



(3) Most nouns in ♦ / final are feminine, as ^ roH^ 
* bread'; ft^ft binH, ' supplication'; nrat fl^<3^7^, * abuse*. 



* Sometimes masc 
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«. Except those included under § HI, (8) 6., and the following: 
flwi, * nectar\ i^ dahi^ * curdled milk*. 

uriy * an enemy\ ^rV pdiu^ * water\ 

^ ghi^ * clarified butter*. ^mt nwtiy * a pearl*. 

'^jij *life*, *aoul*. vi^ hdthi, *an elephant*. 

Hem, These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions of 
Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, H^ and ^ are cotruptions of 
^K^ and ^ ; W^ and TfV, of wk (infeR:) and ^ftl (^ftrt); ^ and 
HTm, of ftrt and mf^ri ; ^nft, of dri^R^. They thus all come under 
the general principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 

(4) All nouns in ^ hat, ois toat, or qri wat, are feminine; 
as iR^RTf^ chcmchandhat, ^ a throbbing *; wmtz buldhat, * a 
calling'; vm^a hcmdwat, *a f ahrication '; vim^m aagdwaf, 

* relationship*. 

Rem. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in haf are all derived from 
Terbal roots in d final, and are, for the most part, alliterative, and imitative 
words : and (2) that the Qf and the ^ are in some dialects frequently dropped. 

117. It is to be observed; in the application of the above rules, that each 
role is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even though 
words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., dJioM, ' a washer* 
man', is masc, though not explicitly excepted from § 116 (3)» because it is 
already included under § 111 (8) 6. 

117. The above rales have especial reference to those 
Ti^ords of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part of 
the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of such 
Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in Hindf, 
the following principles will enable the student, in most 
cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words law d ov^ h (Ar. I 
or « c), are masc; as grrm dart/d (b;.^), 'a river'j ^n«i: khdnah 
(aju), ifHJif gundh (»u$), *sin'. 

JSxc. The following common words are fern., m. : ^mi khatd (U^^-), 

* a fault'; WW tarah (c;^), * manner *; ^W dawd (^;*i), * medicine'; wm 
dud ( ^•i ), * a prayer'; J^WT dunyd ( ^^ ), < the world'; WIT bald-{ ^. ), 

* a calamity'; ^5? ruh (c>;)> ' spirit' ; ^iWf mldh ( ^ ), * counsel'; ^Wf 
(^), * morning'. 
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(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in wluch ?f te is 
the first syllable, and « u, the vowel of the last syllable, 
and which have the final consonant doubled, or the final 
vowel lengthened, in the second syllable, are masc. ; as 
rm^ taalluq ( JJ^ ), * connexion*; fmnm taldwat ( cy^c ), 

* reading*. The word ^raw Hawajjuh^ ( ^>> ), is an excep- 
iion. But words of this^'form, though common in Urdu, 
are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words In ft ^ o and « sh 
^ are fern., as J^^vn hukumat (e^yc^.), 'government'; 
9iii^ ndlish ( jsJU ). 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : iNn go%ht {^^f)j * meat*; H^ takhty Mar. mm («^), 'a 
throne'; TTipi darakht (^^i^^)*)), often mispronounced darakhat^ and eveu 
darkhat, *atree'; ^^a^m^ (om-..^), *a hand'; trei doat («— ;^), *a friend'; 
«nrnaA:«A (jS.Si), < a picture', * a print'; «?l but {^)y *an idol'; «mr 
tcakt («t^;), often mispronounced wakaty and even tcakht: irihf sharbai 
(oj^), * a drink'. 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with h ta for the first 
syllable, and <t / as the vowel of the last syllable, are gene- 
rally fern.; as ?ijhc tadhtr ( ^wjj ), 'an expedient'; Trjhi taj^ 
toij ( y,f^ ), * a plan*. wStm tdwij ( c^^yo ), * an amulet *, is 
xnasc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, except, pos- 
sibly, in the extreme west. 

118. Most compound words follow the gender of the last 
word ; as iig^«^ iahtoarechchhd^ fern., * the will of Crod *; 
itf;9i:^x^ gopindthy masc, 'lord of the milk-maids'. 

Exc. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most frequently take 
the gender of the first word, viz. : HT^m^R, HlWueifK, fem., ^ walk', 

* behaviour'. 

FORMATION OP FEMININE NOUNS. 

119. Tadbhava masc. nouns in m a final* usually form 
their feminines by the substitution oi^i for fir a. t Thua 

* Yid. § 115 (1) N. B. fAlways, where the a represents an original akdl^ 
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fT ghordy ' a horse', makes ^hff^ ffhori, *a mare'; dsr beta, 

* a son', d€^ beti, * a daughter'. 

a. A few such nouns, ohieflj names of ocoupations or trades, make 
the fem. in ^H in ; as, e.g., QiriTT kaserd, •a brazier', fern., QR^frvi kaserini 
<tr4FI duihdy *a bridegroom', fern., jftw dulhin^ *a bride'. 6^il thatherd^ 

* €L brazier', makes the fem., IS^ thatheri, vri^HTtT bhatiydrd^ ^an 
iun-keeper', makes its fem., ^idi41<) bhatiydri or ^idUlK^ bhatiydrin. 

120. Many nouns ending in a consonant, hoth Tatsamaa 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination ^ {. Examples are, of Tatsamas ; tA devi, 
a goddess', from ^ dev\ ^ putri, *a daughter', from yi 

putra ; w^fit brdhmani, *a Brahman woman', etc.: of Tadr 
bhavas, ^ bher^^ *a ewe', from df bheici awrft bandari, * a 
female monkey', from m^ bandar^ etc. 

121. Masc. nouns in ^ ^ commonly form their feminine 
by adding ^ n, the final vowel being previously shortened ; 
as ilrat dhobiy *a washerman', fem., drnsR*; w^ mdli, *a 
gardener', fem., uu^^ mdliti; mi ndi, *a barber', fem., sinpi 
-ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, and common- 
ly denote professions and occupations. 

122. Masc. nouns denoting occupations or trades, if end- 
ing in a consonant, form the fem. by the suffix ^^ i^ or ^ 7^/ ; 
as, e.g.^ ^jmKSondr, *a goldsmith', fem., h^uIh aundrin or 
4tw i i<H) sundrni ; i^mt kaldr, * a distiller', fem., qr^rrf^ kaldrin 
or «R?m^ kaldrni. 

«• So also, many pure Sanskrit masc. nouns form their 
fem. in ^ ni. These include, especially, many names of 
animals ; as i%^ amhaul, * a lioness', &om f^ sink; Tt^ 
hirni, *a doe', from fti^it hiran. 

Bern. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination ; as fvom 
9im 'a serpent*, the fem., 9|T^V9|. nfff, ' a husband', makes its fem., ni^^. 

a. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) the 
fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ t ; as UIWhlD hifkdri, *a friend', 
fem., h|<14ilK4) hitkdrint. 
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123. The soflSx wi^ dni^ is added to Sanskrit nouns, to denote 
* the wife of; as, e.g,y tmRIF^ panditdnif * the wife of a pundit', firom 
i^gfi pandit ; W^nft indrdnij * the wife of Indra'. This usage is 
extended to a very few Persian words ; as, especiallj, lilf<lil4t mihta* 
rdnif * the wife of a sweeper*, from iilf?TC (;V*)* 

124. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form their 
fern, by adding the suffix W^ din^ a final long yowel being rejected. 
Thus, $nit dobi^ *a class of Brahmans', makes its fern., ^vnpl dubdin ; 
xi^ pdnre^ 'a brahmanical title', fern., T^^T^Pi pardin. 

125. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, -in many instan* 
oes, quite a different word from the corresponding masc. term. 
Examples are, ^riw <^nr, * a bull', fern., HT^ gdo^ ' a cow'; inv purvsh^ 
' a man', fern., ^ striy *a woman'; ifri bhdi^ *a brother', fem., OT^ 
hahin^ *a sister'; flRVT/'tYa, * a father', fern., ivmT mdtd^ * a mother'. 

126. Nouns of agency in in retain the same form in either gender; 
as, e.g.y nSmr gawaiyd^ ^ a singer', ^nriNuT lapatiydj * a liar', masc or 
fem. 

127. In the fem. term., /, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply the 
regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same terminations in the fem. of 
Tadbhaya nonns in d will be found to represent the Sanskrit fem. term., ihd. 
Thus, as, e.g.\ ghofd, 'a horse', is for the Sanskrit ghofakah; so ghori, 'a mare*, 
is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, through an intermediate form, ghoriyd. Similar* 
ly, ahiHf * a cowherdess', from oA/r, Sk. dhh£rahy has arisen from a Prakritic 
form aibhirikd, whence ahii-id, dhtriyd, aJUH. Tadbhava feminines in ft, tn, n^ 
have probably all arisen from Sanskrit masc. bases in tn, fem., itU, Thus, e.g. 
tn(£2m, ' a gardenei^s wife\ from mdU, (Sk. mdlint nom. sing., tndU), is for 
mdlini; dhohin, *& washerman', masc., dhoht, for a form, dhdvini; timdnn or 
sundmif * a goldsmith's wife', points to a^k. masc. base, svan^ahdrif^, (fena. 
9i>a/r9akdriv()9 for the more common wan^ahdra. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

128* Declension respects those modifications of the noun 
hy which are expressed the relations of numher and case. 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo- Aryan languages, has lost 
fhe dual, and only recognizes a singular and plural. If, very rarely^ 
we meet a Sanskrit dual form, as, e.g.f fci^ pitrau^ 'parents', firom 
fq?|, 'father', such forms have no organic connection with the 
language. 
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129. The distinctions of niunber and case are marked, in 
part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by certain in- 
flectional changes ; and in part, and more precisely, by the 
addition of certain particles to the base. Practically, Hindi 
has but one declension, from which certain classes of nouns ( 
exhibit slight variations, to be noted below. The following I 
four rules cover all the inflectional changes to which sub- 
stantives are subject in the standard dialect. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in w a, inflect the final | '^'^^^^ 
vowel to ^ ^, and those in ^ dn^ to A en or '^ e^ throughout 
the oblique singular ; all other nouns, masc. or fem., are 
uninflected in the singular. Examples of inflected noims 
are the following: wm IcuUd^ 'a dog', obi. sing., ^ kutte; 
^mn ghordj *a horse', obi. sing., iSrt ghore; fAmr tdnbd, 'cop- 
per', obi. sing., fASi tdnhe ; frtinrt ba/niydn, *a shopkeeper', obi. 
sing., rfiiq haniyen or «i^ baniye; vpsiA dhudriy * smoke', obi. 
sing., vA dhuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are wrat 
mdUy *a gardener', isit ghar, *a house', ^Rf^ larki, 'a girl', 
mm mdtd, * a mother', nri^ biriydn, * time', tri rdf, 'night', 
etc., all which, as to form, may be either in the nom. or obi. 
sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in w a, as Tim 
rdjd, 'a king'; 'frrwr dtmd, 'spirit', fqm jpeVa, 'father', etc., 
retain the same form unchanged throughout the singular. 

JEicc. The following Tadbhava maso. nouns remain unchanged in 
the eing., riz. : ^KT^KT kdkdy 'a paternal unole', fmr chachdy ^a maternal 
tmcle', ^Sirar Idld^ ^ a school-master', 'a title of respect', and a few other 
nouns expressive of relationship. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the ohscure o A, follow the 
analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, in ^ e, as, e.g.^ 
IW: bandahy *a servant', obi. sing., wmbande. 

b. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected Tadbhava maso. 
nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ' son !', is either d£ bete, or 
^ betd. 

c. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the beginner, 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly to distingnish 
Tadbhava masc. nouns in VT, from Tatsama nouns having the same 
termination. It will however be of service to observe, that 
Ist, All nouns of agency and relationship in ?1T, and 
2nd, All abstract nouns in W, including especially a large number 
of common fem. nouns in TIT, and a few in ilT (^n), are pure Sanskrit 
and are never inflected. 

On the contrary, most common concrete terms in VT are Tadbbara 

^ ,-v^ and masc, and are inflected as above to ^ throughout the obi. fiing*. 

/ c t*-^ ^^ '* "^ " ^^' example, the following, ws. : 5T?IT ddid, *a giver', Alfl^rll konialtdy 



/» - 



c ^ 



J 



'softness', tWI ichchhdy ^desire', ^fgsm tri^hndj ^ thirst', are thus indi^ 
cated as Tatsama nouns and uninflected. But, on the contrary, the 
concrete terms, wp ghard^ ^a earthen jar', ^Rpa larkd^ 'a boy% 
^^^ ghutnd^ ' the knee', are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to ^ in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as are inflected by the above 
rule to ^ ^ or 'I ^?^ in the obi. sing., retain the same inflec^ 

« 

tion in the nom. plur. In all other masculine nouns the nom. 
sing, and plur. are alike. Thus ^rpKT larkdy * a boy ', obL 
sing., ^rpit larke, makes its nom. plur. also ^ivit larke, 
'boys'; imgarhd, 'a ditch', obi. sing., iri grarA^, nom. plur., 
91^ gar he, * ditches', ^finn rupiyd, *a rupee', makes the obL 
sing. and nom. plur., ^^ rupaye, or ^ir rupae. On the 
other hand, ht ghar, *a house', Sip yoddhd, 'a warrior', w4 
hhdi^ *a brother', have in the nom. plur., also, ^[ighar, 'hous- 
es', ittgj yoddhdy * warriors', wi bhdi, * brothers'. 

a. Althougb, thus, in many noaus the number is not apparent from the ter^ 
mination, yet practically this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. As in 
the use of such English words as ' deer', ' sheep', etc., the number is generally 
quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fem. nouns in ^ i, ?! /, ^ t^, ^ t?, make the nom. 
plur. in ^ dn\ all other fem. noims, ixi^ en. 

a. Observe, that fem. nouns in ^xt a, occasionally, and 
those in w i, or <t ^, always, insert a euphonic ^ y before all 
such added terminations, 4t i final. before ^ being regularly 
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shortened. Examples are TOift larki, * a girl ', nom. plur., 
^Rriviot larkiffdn; fora vidhi, 'a divine law', nom. plur., Tiaraqt 
pidhiydn ; ^tr; hMtu, ' a thing', nom. plur., v^n^ bastudn; 
ptnjorUf *a wife', nom. plur., ^r^nijorudn. But w?i bdt, *a 
word', df bheVi * a sheep', make the nom. plur., wS bdten, 

a. 9QflT WcA^f, 'a saored ode', and 1971 «7AeiM, 'a heayy oloud', make ^ 
the nom, plur. either flgw^ richden^ ^isrt ghatden, or ^QinQ richdyen^ 
IBSSA ghatdyen. 

b, nvi& rarely inserted as the enphonio letter instead of V y ; 
chiefly after a labial vowel, as in^ra bhauwen^ 'eyebrows', nom. plur. 
of dt hhaufi ; and in one instance, after ^ (, as in V[fif^(c/i putlitcdnj for 
QTlf^ putliydriy * dolls', * puppets', from W^ putli. 

€. A number of fern, nouns in xm iyd^ chiefly diminutives, form 
the plur. by the addition of Anmvdr only; as f^f^jniT tiliyd^ ' a young ^ 
hen', nom. plur., fsT^ tiliydn ; ^fviT dibiydy * a small box', nom, ' 
plur., f^ffmt dibiydn ; TfrivtIT chiriydy * a bird', nom. plur., f^j^fni, i 
ekiriydf}. Similarly, fiTCRIT vidhvd^ ' a widow', makes the nom. plur.^ 
ilreRrt vidhvdn. 

. d. iinr gde or in#r gdo^ * a cow', and ^ romy * fine hair', * down', 
both reject the final letter before the plur. terminations ; as in the 
nom. plur., llrt gden^ ^ roen. ^ ^ 

e. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives or 
adjectives, make the nom. plur. in ^ ; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
jemains unchanged, as fn^ chdron, nom. plur., ^ the four', or V1^ "di^ 
chdron ghorCj * the four horses'; but WX drf chdr ghore^ * four horses'. 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fern., terminate in ^ 
o», throughout the oblique plural; Anrisvdr being dropped 
in the vocative only. 

a. In the case of nouns inflected to ^ ^ in the obi. sinar., 
this termination # o/» is substituted for the final vowel. 
If the noun end in ^i * or ^ i, the vowel, if long, is shortened, 
and a euphonic q y is inserted before the termination. A 
final long ^u\& shortened. In all other cases the termina« 
tion is simply added to the nom. sing. 
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Examples are, of nouns inflected to ^ in the sing., 
ghord^ * a horse', obi. plur., €hft ghoron, voc. plur., 
ghoro ; wm kuttd, * a dog', obL plur., w^ kutton, voc. plur., 
w% kutto : of nouns in ^ and % ftigt bilU, * a cat', obi. plur., 
i«ri|pt billiyony voc. plur., {«ri^ ; drat dhohi^ * a washerman', 
obi. plur., drfWt dhobiyon, ; ftirer t?tc?Ai, * a law', obi. plur., 
fqf^ vidhiyon : of other nouns, q^mr pmtak, * a book', obi. 
plur., TOiftt i>2^«^a*(??i ; rm rat, * night', obi. plur., Tj^rdfoni 
dm Joru^ • a wife', obi. plur. dmdt joruon ; fror i>i^a, ^ a 
father', obi. plur., fimTdt pitdon. 

a. Oocasionally we meet with the obi. plurals, $si^ devton, ^l€ff 
rdjoHy ^n?^ dtmoHy from $8Pn efer^i, * a deity \ THIT r4/'(f, * a king % 
mrviT a^m(f, ^ the spirit '; but these forms are incorrect, and have 
not the sanction of good usage. They correctly follow the usage 
of all Tatsama nouns, and for the obi. plur. add the termination 
to the nom. sing., making ^spn^ devtdon, THIT^ rdjdan, miW l iiX 
dtmdon. 

b. The following nouns, viz. , mw gde, * a cow \ 'km rom, * down \ 
Tltci gdnwy ^ a village', 9lta ndnWy * a name', Thi ddnwy ' a time', utal 
panWy *the foot', drop the final letter before the obi. plur, termination. 
In the last four the Anmvdr before the final consonant is also often 
dropped, so that the obi. plur. of these nouns, becomes VJ^ gdonj )l^ 
roon, irrdt gdon^ ^n^ ndon, ^T^\ ddon, JX^pdon. 

130. In the Braj dialect, % is rarely substituted for ir in the obL 
sing, of Tadbhava nouns in W, as in ^ for ^ ; but more commoU"- 
ly the inflection remains as in High Hindi. A voc. sing, in ^TT 
from masc. nouns in i, is occasionally found, as vnf^nVT, ' gardener'; 
^snfnw, * Lord ', from WTHT, ^cimt. In the nom. plur, of fenu 
nouns, $ is often substituted for ^, as in Tt3 for TR^, * nights'. The 
nom. plur. of fem. nouns in 4i is often formed by the addition of 
Anmvdr, as in draf, for WotI, * books'; m^, for ^nftfirt, ' friends'. Au 
irregular masc. nom. plur., ^<4Hi4l, ' a class of servants', is found in 
the Prem Sdgar. In the obi. plur., ^ is occasionally vriddhied to €ft, 
as in ^^ for ^(^, ' houses'; but, more commonly, the obi. plur. is 
formed by the termination 9| or Tn. A final long vowel is shortened 
before these letters, and il sometimes inserted after a final ir. 
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EixampleB are, wft, *a sinner', obi. plur., Qlfm, Hlftfil, oruitMH^; Wm^ 
• a woman', obi. plnr., iflft^ or ^iftw ; 8?f , * a tree', obL plur., ft^ ; 
HW, * a foot', obi. plur*, WHf.* 

131. In the dialeot of the Bdmdyany as in many modem eastern 
dialects, a final long vowel in nouns Is regularly shortened through* 
out. Thus, for ir^fT, ^a bridegroom', we have fiHf; for IRfT, 'an 
earthen jar ', US ; for ^lITi, ' a woman ', ^tnt, etc., etc. 

n. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in precisely the 
same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava substantives in W 
does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged in the sing., except that 
for the aoc. or dat., the termination ff or ft is often added to the unin- 
flected base ; thus, TfvifY or tTfifk, *IUm', or Ho IMm', ^^^ or nfilfil, 
'the sage', or ' to the sage'. In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl. ; ipiv ^, ^idBt ^rafoinar trair, ' the king, having made 
inquiry of his Qxiru and performed the family rites *. Occasionally, 
at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, we find the termination % 
commonly represented by Anmrdr. It may be added (1) to a nom. 
sing.; as, WV^^4^, Hobday there is no doubt', in which case it is to 
be regarded as a neuter termination ; or (2) to an aco. sing., as 9^ 
^^jhi» * together with Sugriv'. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

b. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fem., is like the nom. 
aing.; the obi. plur. is formed by adding ^r, 9*f or 1^, to the nom. 
sing.; as, from ^[f^, 'a sage', obi. plur., ^T^l^; ^, 'a god'; obi. plur., 
^^9^; inft, * a woman', obi. plur., ^rrfw. In some instances, ^tn is 
added after a vowel-termination, the euphonic Q being oharacteristi- 
oally omitted ; as in dilflWll^, dat., ' to the eager ', from WlgfoR. 

c. In a single instance, we find in the Rdnidt/an a fem. nom. plur. 
in 9, m., ilf^y 'eyebrows',t from 9i. W is here to be regarded as mere- 
ly euphonic, in place of the more common 9 or 9. Also we have a 
single instance of a masc. nom. plur. in ^, in vnmut, ' musicians'.} 

d. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur, ms.\ masc. instr. sing., 
r, Vith an arrow'; also 5^, used adverbially, 'joyfully'; neut. aoc. 



• For the rejection of ^, Vid. § 130. (4) 6. 

t irrak ^TER ihld<J mf df¥, 'angry grew Lakshman, knitted were his eye* 
brows'. 

t ^aSR ^sm mriM URT I WH ftlfl ^TH ^JWUMI , Hhe servants aU, and 

tiie different musicians, he loaded with gifts and honor'. 

9 



w 



-/ f 



^ 
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sing., sref, 'Brahma' ; maso. abl. sing., miT, 'from (tfaeir) rank'; nent. 
loo. sing., iniT%, ' in the heart ' ; maso. nam. plur., wtj, ' men *; maao. 
voo. sing., m>l, ' king !' ; fem. voo. sing., ^^. ' Sitn !*. 

e. In many instauoeB, we find in the Rdmdyan the termination 

.^' ^n added to BubatantireB and ■words used aubBtantively ; aa mAr, *3t, 

jS ~ ^''' I "^1 6tc. This, however, ifl not a oase-ending, bnt serves merely to 

/ emphasize the noun, and is tlicrefore equivalent to the High Hindi 

emphatio particle, v^ ;* e.g., ^NK afcn 1 4ra fljfif^'even one hhnd or 

deaf would not speak thus'. 

133. The Marwarl, as also the other BAJputfina dialeota, and the 
Kumfioof and Qarhw&li, exhibits "iti, instead of VT, as the sign of the 
nom. sing, of all Tadbhava maso. nouns; which, again, is infiected in 
tiie obi. eiug. to VX, instead of V, in all the dialects in question. Thus, 
e.g., for the High Hindi, %X^\, 'a horse', we have dl^, obi. sing., di^r. 
All other nouns agree with the High Hindi throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Mfirwaii nouns of this class, ends 
in ^, and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus we hare 
th^=^T^ ^, In all other nouns, the oaae of the agent sing., is like 
the nom. All Marwafi nouns have abo an inSeoted loo. eiug. in %, 
as, e.g., ^ ' in the house', %^, ' on the horse'. 

b. The nom. plur. of all Marwar! Tadbhava raosc nouns in #T, 
ends in VT. Thus, from di^, 'a horse', we have the nom. plur., drvr, 
' horses'. Mewari, CtarhwHli, and Komaoni all follow the same rule. 
Other MlSrwfiri maso. nouns are unchanged in the nom. plural. All 
MiF-w&ri fem. nouns make the nom. plur. in vt; 4 final, before this 
termination, is burdened to V. Examples are, ch^, ' a more', num. 
plur., dl€4l ; wra, ' a word ', nom. plur., WRrt. The obi. plur. form of 
all Mirwari uouus terminates in ^. The above rules for Mivwari 
declension apply to all the liajputaua dialects. 

133. The peculiarities of the remaining dialects will be soffioiently 
clear from the tables of declension. As they have no literature, it 
is unneoesiuiry tu outer iuto further detail. 

131. In strict truth, the rules above given cover the whole sub- 
ject of the declension of nouns. And it is to be noted, that to a 

* Tbis form has apparently arisen from the Br^ form, hi, of this particle, 
by the eliBioa of h, and soHiJAi of the then conuurrent vovrels, so that, e.g , ekoM 
is for ekahi. 
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very limited extent in High Hindi, more freely in Braj poetry and 
almost constantly in all arohaio Hindi, the oblique form of the noun 
may of itself^ without the aid oi any additional word, express any of 
the relations denoted by the seven oblique cases of the Sanskrit. But 
inasmuch as this scanty declensional system, almost denuded of the 
ancient Sanskrit case-endings, was foimd inadequate to express with- 
out ambiguity the various relations of the noun in a sentence, certain 
particles are in the modem dialects regularly appended to the obli- 
que form of the noun. These particles are, most of them, similar to 
prepositions in English, but as they invariably follow the noun, are 
accurately termed postpositions. 

135. Although the relation of the noun to these postpositions is 
certainly less intimate than that of the Latin or Sanskrit case- 
terminations to the stem, still, reasons of practical convenience have 
led most grammarians to arrange the declension of the noun after 
the Sanskrit model in eight cases, as follows ; Nominative, Accusative, 
Dative, Agent, Ablative, Genitive, Locative, and Vocative. 

a. What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instmmeutal case. But as, 
in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it seems 
better to drop a term which can only mislead. 

136. The following table exhibits the postpositions, as they are 
usually assigned to express the functions of the several cases. 
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137. Besides the postpositionB enumerated in the table, the follow- 
ing may be noted. ^, in the ace. sing., is found occasionally in 
eastern Hindi ; it is evidently identical with the termination of the 
accusative in Bang&li. ^ and ^^i are sometimes found for the abl. 
postposition %. ^ is sometimes colloquially added to # in the 30oab, 
thus,%^; it emphasizes the idea of ^ source', * beginning'; thus, ^9WT9 
% ^ ^a m, * quite from the mountain to the river '. TT, ( $, ^, ) is 
the genitive sign in Panjdbi ; it is, however, occasionally found in 
books written in western Hindi, as also ^ (Panj.), aco., for ^. 

138. The postposition ^ maybe expressed by the English prepo- 
sion *to', when indicating the dative case. When it is the sign of 
the accusative, it is incapable of any separate translation, but 
gives a certain definiteness to the noun with which it is con- 
nected. It may be here remarked that the accusative appears in 
Hindi under two forms, the one being identical with the nominative, 
the other consisting of the noun, inflected where possible, with the 
addition of the postposition ^. As the sign of the accusative after 
verbs of motion, ^ must be translated by Uo ', as ^R ^ fl^, * go to 
the house*. ?Tir is used, in the standard dialect, only with the reflexire 
pronoim WQy in the form, wA fl$. It is exactly equivalent to ^ as 
the sign of the direct object of a verb. Strictly speaking, ii is the 
Engl., ' by', but in rendering into English idiom, it will be found 
necessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as the nomi- 
native. The full explanation of the use of this case is necessarily 
deferred to the chapter on verbs. The abl. postposition, %, is some- 
times to be translated * from* or * by', and sometimes, * with'. 

139. The gen. postposition, m kd, is, accurately speaking, 
an adjective particle, equivalent to such English phrases as 
^pertaining to', * belonging to', etc. The noun, by the addi- 
tion of this particle, is in reality converted into a posses- 
sive adjective ;* which, as will hereafter appear, follows the 

♦ The following remarks by Prof. Lassen, well illustrate this point. He 
speaks of the corresponding Marllthi gen. in chd^ but his remarks apply 
equally to the Hiudf: * Mahratthi nimirnm non dicunt, 'po/m equum\ 'oppidi 
cives', sed *patemum equutn', 'oppidanos elves', Adjectivam autem quum sit, 
facile apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur '. 

JnaL Ling, Prac, p. 5i. 
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regular rules for the inflection of adjectives, and is made 
to agree with the noun it defines in gender, number and 
case. 

140, The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) qrr kd is used before all masc. noims in the nom. 
siiLg., or in that form of the ace. which is the same as the 
nom. sing. 

(2) ik kei& used before all masc. nouns when in any case 
but the nom. sing. The only exception has been stated un- 
der rule (1). 

(3) ^ M\b used before all fem. noims in any case what- 
ever, singular or plural. The following examples will make 
the matter clear. Thus we say ; — 

VixSt QiT d^ dhobi kd befdy ' the washerman's son'. 
W^ % dd mali he betej * the gardener's sons'. 
«3^ ^ ^^ W ba^hai ke larke par^ * on the carpenter's child'. 
cniT # iirfit H rdjd ke gdof} meny * in the king's villages'. 
iSkflU W ^K panditon kd ghar^ * the house of the pundits'. 
^ff9PV ^ xtmi brdhman ki pothiy * the Brahman's book'. 
TT^n eft ^rrOT W rdjd ki dgyd par^ * on the king's command'. 
4tiS9R ^ arm tshwar ki bdten, * the words of God'. 
iI^T#t 8Rt ^hisdl W pahdron ki chotion par^ * on the peaks of the 
mountains'. 

N.B, The student will carefully observe that the gender or number 
of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the inflection of the particle. It is determined solely 
by the gender, number and case of the folhvcing noun. 

141. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned to the loo. 
case, ^ is the English ^in'; m is *on'; mi and TH^RR alike denote 
the limit to which, ' up to', * as far as '. 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the accu- 
sative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique form of 
the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative postpositions 
attached ; and the other form consisting of such oblique form only. 
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the postpositions being omitted. In the case of oninflected sing, 
nouns, the latter form will of course be identical with the nom. aing. 
Thus we may say, 99 Wn % or 99 9*19, ' at that time '; 9m ^ ^rtn, 
or 9nT 9t irHr 9, ^ in the middle of the city'. 

h. That this is a trae locative case, is plain from the fact that the d final of 
the gen. postpositions and of adjectives, is always inflected to e before the form 
in question, even when it is similar to the nom. sing. Nor is it correct to 
regard the postposition as in this case arbitrarily omitted. In reality, we have 
here simply a trace of the ancient inflectional system of declension. The in- 
flectional ending has, indeed, in the majority of nouns, entirely disappeared, 
leaving the noun, if singular, in form like the nominative^ but the real cha- 
racter of the word is discernible from its power to occasion the inflection of 
any attributive adjunct. 

142. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use of the 
postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the corresponding 
dialectic postpositions. The obi. postposition, fty or 9, used in the 
Braj and other dialects, must always be translated ' firom ' or ^ by \ 
never, *with'. The Braj form, li, is almost always rendered *on*, but 
rarely is used in the sense of ' by ', where, in High Hindi, we would 
have #.* ^ or ^ are exactly equivalent to 991. 

143. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under three 
different forms, viz,^ St or ?fitr, obi. masc, «R, fem., ^ft;t 9fC, in- 
flected, before fem. nouns only, to 9iTT ; 9, to which we may assign the 
fem. inflected form, ^. As these are apt to confuse the beginner, we 
give the following examples of the use of each form : 99 9if 91B 4^ 
f9^^, 'the Lord said. It is the poison of the moon, brother'; 
mS 9 ^^9*9 ^ 9R#9T, * the pain of the creatures is not removed *; 
QiTfflflM ^fT9 19^ Bpft, * whose gain is the injury of others' well-being*; 
9hn ^ 9i^ T9C9R^, ' guard Sitd ', or ' keep a watch of Sita '; 999 
wftfi ^§[?i9 9[T 9OTT, *the first (form of) devotion is association with 
the good.' 9iT is also used before masc. nouns in an oblique case ; 
99 9irf 9!T 9Tfii 9 91^, *I may not be killed by any one', UL^ *die, killed 
by any one '; 199^ 3 9w % 9TO9r9^, ' that immortal One, whose 
handmaid thou art '; 9h^ «H9l «li, * the welfare of Tulsi '; 99T 9RFI 9i 
999 99Ti, ' Uma, this is the greatness of the good'. Besides these the 
regular inflections, ^ and ^, are also found in thBRdmdyan\ so also, 
rarely, the Kanauji gen. sign, ^, and the Braj, Q^. The numerous 

• Vid. Syntax, f Also, melri gratia^ ?ft^. 
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forms of the loo. postposition scarcely require illustration^ as they 
are not likely to be confounded with other words. The Sanskrit 1l4?f| 
often corrupted to in^, in the sense of fm, ^ up to ', is rarely met ; 
an example is dl^R ^^ IT^, ^ for as far as a yojan'. 

144. The Marwari forms call for little remark. The gen. post- 
positions, ^, TT, ft, correspond in usage respectively to W, ^, ^, in 
the standard dialect ; with the single exception, that when the gen. 
denotes possession or duty, ) is used before masc. nouns in the obL 
sing., instead of TT. The same remarks apply to the use of ^, wr, 
5kV, etc., in Mewdn. Examples are, ^^16^ reTTTT yif ^ %, * the ruler 
of Bathoth is Dung Ji ' ; ^ ^n^T9 I H^ irftl, * he went to the Brah- 
man's house'; TU ^^ITT ft 1\^4, * ten thousand of treasure'. «ft, for %T, 
( = W,) is occasionally found, as $CR 5ft $81, * the god of gods '. The 
gen. postpositions, ?liT and iUt (=3RT,) so far as we are aware, are used 
only in poetry. Examples are, ¥r9lt^^^nili=^^^repni, * a steam- 
er '; T^^p f^ 'Rirai, ' the Naw^b of Delhi'. fAl (for W%) occurs, in 
one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar^ with the 2nd pers. pron., IW- 
W^, *your', for gpgKT. irtFf , often wk, (=H,) *in', in M^r. is regularly 
used as a postposition, as H^ mi¥^ ifff, ' dust on the turban'; but 
it more rarely occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in con- 
struction with a preceding genitive, as WtTO 5 rtff, *in the country', 
for ^5Rli 'rtrf =^g^H; ^ 5 ?rtfi, * in captivity ',=?8t «. The same 
usage with the dialectic equivalents of fk occasionally occurs in the 
Rdmdi/an and other archaic Hindi poetry. In the colloquial, ^u^ is 
often treated as a predicative adjective, and is then made to agree 
with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. Thus they 
say, OTuft ITTIT ^tSt H^, ' the shopkeeper went as far as the village'; 
€HtcR ?n^ 9^ Tnft, *the washerwoman went as far as the lake'. 
The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. postpositions : 
^TIT \H\A XfSRV dllijl, ^ he has seized and carried off Dungar Sing'; 
W^ RIRIT ^iift, ' having climbed upon the fort '. ^Hift is sometimes 
construed with the genitive, like irtft?, as «ii«i 5 ^TIk, * on the horse'. 
^ is used like #, as ^9R^ ^^ ^fift ^njli, * he fought with the English'. 

145. In western Hindi, I have met an aoc. and dat. postposition «fr, 

=%\. It is evidently connected with the corresponding Mar. ^, Panj. 

4. TT as the gen. postposition, is the regular substitute for 9iT in 

Panjabi ; it is found very rarely in western Hindi. !m%, though 

10 
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really a participle &om «9IT, ' to do', or ' make', is ooUoquially used 
as a postposition with the infleoted forms ofbothnonoB and pronouns, 
throughout the Gauges valley. It is equivalent to % in the sense of 
'from' or 'by*; it is never to be rendered 'with'. Thus we may B»y, 
Xtn (KWft ifiwi, 'free from sin', for ffn(% WWI or xm ^Ffn. Bat in the 
following from the Rdmdyan, it is equivalent to n, 'in'; 91 OH wr^ nnj 
W V»ini, ' fastened like arrows in (his) mother's breast '. ^T^ very 
rarely oocnrs as a dialectic substitute for nqt. 

146. The word «hii log, Sk. and (Jarh., ?tra, is appended 
to plural nouns when it is intended to denote the plural as 
a class. The plural inflection is then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to the appended %at. In the case of inflected 
Tadbhavas in mt, the noun \b inflected to ^ e before the word 
%m, whether in the nom. or obi. plur. In all other cases, 
the noun in connection with fhn remains iminflected. 

Examples are, nom. plur., Tnr ?hll rdjd log, ' kings ', ae a olass ; 
dra^ ^rftt n dhobi logog men, ' among washermen '; V^ ^hi)t jtr kavi 
logon ko, ' to poets'. Thus, such a phrase as ' ten kings came ', we 
must translate, T8 TTW W¥ das rdjd de, as there is no reference to 
kings as a clfus ; but the phrase, ' kings are wealthy ', as referring 
to the class, ' kings', must be translated, Tnrr^ni XPit il^¥ r^d log 
dhani hote haiti. 

a. This usage of the word ^^ is properly confined to nouns denot- 
ing peraoDs, though it is oooasionally used, perhaps jocosely, in 
reference to animals, by the oommou people, who might say, e.g., 
AV? ^hn bandar log, much as we would say, ' the monkey folk '. It 
haa. indeed been strenuously denied that ^im is ever used except in 
reference to persons, but the word occurs with ^ in the following 
phrase from the Rdmdyan ; ^ %n{ ^^ T%v, ' they killed deer with 
the arrow'. 

b. The word ^m is often used alone where in English we hare 
* they', in the sense of ' people, in general '; as fini tini)%. ' they say', 
=:Frenoh, ' on dit '. ?hll has also a feminine form, ^nn4, ' woman ', 
but this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

c. Besides vtni, the word nv, ' host ', is also occasionally added to 
nouns to denote plurality, but its use in prose is ruce, and is resthotecl 
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to a few nouns, as, e.g., toRHOT, 'the gods', fOKXim, 'the stars', etc. 
The word ^a, ' all *, is also colloquially added as a sign of plurality, 
instead of #nn, in some eastern dialects. 

147. In poetry, besides IW, many other words also are appended 
to nouns as indicative of plurality or multitude. The most common 
are the following, vi%, : ^, as jreR i^, « mountains'; ^R, as W^ ^ni, 

* worshippers '; iH^ii, as TTCniT Ih<4i<, ' sunbeams '; i^Rm^ as ^ 4cR9, 

* animals '; ^m, as ^fcr 5rm, * sages '; ^f , as xtm ^^, *sins \ i.e., 

* the whole of my sins '; ^nnr, as im ^wm, ' the good ', t.^., * the 
assemblage of the good '; «ro», as ^^ IRH, 'warriors'; ^S^ffTT^, as C15 
^^^, 'young Brahmins'; TSm^ as «Rft ^m, 'the monkeys' ; ^TO, as 
^IH %H, 'sins'. The word ^nsi^ is added to a few nouns to denote 
order in a line ; as ^mrer^, ' the line of hair along the breast 
bone '; «lH4hl€l<4l, ' a flock of cranes', as always flying in a line. Two 
nouns of plurality are occasionally appended to a word, as Tirefn 
racRT ira^i, * a multitude of demons '. 

a. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, ' assem- 
blage*, ' multitude', ' flock', etc., but very often it will be found that 
English idiom will only admit the translation of the noun as a sim- 
ple plural. The above words are by no means all equivalent to %Cfiy 
nor are they all used interchangeably among themselves, 

148. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in English 
by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always be expressed in 
Hindi. %JMl may be either ' a horse' or ' the horse' ; ^m! may be 
' women' or ' the women'. The indefinite article may be sometimes 
rendered by the numeral ^r^F, ' one ', or the indefinite pronoun, ^t4, 
•some', 'any'; but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite 
article, occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, CI9. In the case of nouns in 
the accusative, the force of the definite article may be often express- 
ed by the use of the form with ^, as ^h^ ^, which may mean, ' the 
horse'. But the student must not therefore understand that the ace. 
with ^ is always to be rendered with the definite article. 

149. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according to 
the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify them 
according to gender in two declensions, each of which has 
two varieties. 
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The first declension will comprise all masculines. Of 
this declension the first variety will include all Tadbhava* 
nouns in qvT or ^ which are inflected in the obi. sing, to 
V or *, and the second variety, all other masculine nouns. 
Nouns of the first variety are declined like 

^trwi ghordy *a horse'. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. drjT ghordy * a. horse'. N. #rf ghore, * horses'. 

Ac. ^tt^ ghord OT^tri^l ghore kOy Ac. ^tT^ ghore or ^tf^^ghoronkOf 

* a horse ', or * to a horse '. * horses ' or ' to horses '. 
D. #rf % ghore ko, * to a horse'. D. dlf! ^ ghoron kOj * to horses'. 
Ag. dr| ii ghore ne, ' by a horse'. Ag. €hft ^ ghoron «e, ^ by horses'. 
Ab. dl^ % ghore ««, * from a horse'. Ab. drif % ghoron se^ *from horses'. 
G. ^ «T {% or qS^) ghore kd {ke G. €hft qjT (* or eft) ^rAoron ita {ke 

or H,) *of a horse', * horse's'. or A;»), 'horses' or *of horses'. 

L. dif «, W, TOi, fTTOi, ^A(?r^ L. €hft ^, W, fW, Tl^Rli ffhoron 

meuy par, tak, talak, etc., men, par, tak, talak^ eta, 

* in, on, to a horse'. *in, on, to horses'. 

V. ^ ^ he ghore, '0 horse'. V, t dlfr he ghoro, *0 horses'. 

a. The second variety of masculine declension includes 
all other masculine nouns of whatever termination, and may 
be represented by wc gkar, * a house '. It differs from the 
above, only in that the inflection of the noun is confined 
to the oblique plural. As the postpositions are the same 
with all nouns, it will be unnecessary to give the remain- 
ing paradigms in detail. It will be remembered that the 
second form of the loc. is like the nom. 

HT ghar, * a house '. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. "BIT ghar, * a house'. N. "BR ghar, ' houses'. 

Ac. ^[K ghar or ^TC q^ ghar koy Ac, HT ghar or ^ %^ gharon ko^ 

* a house ' or * to a house '. * houses' or * to the houses'. 

* Vid. § 60. 
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So also is declined the Tatsama noun, 

TRIT rdjd^ * a king'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ^fwr rdjdy * the king*. N. JXm rdjd^ Vkings*. 

Ac. Jxm rdjd or ^nUT ^ ro/'rf Ao, Ac. ^TOT r4;'a or Tnirot iir rdjdon 

* the king*. Ao, * the kings'. 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other vowel, 
as the following : 

wr^ mdliy 'a gardener'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. wwl( mdltf * a gardener'. N. irra^ wi/t, * gardeners'. 

Ac. Hra^ t»i/t or *ira^ %T mdli ko^ Ac. W^ mdli or *nra3f ^ mdliyon 

* a gardener'. Ao, * gardenerrT 

bichchhUf * a scorpion'. 



Singular. Plural. 

N. Hm? bichchhuy * a scorpion '. N. fiw5 hichchhu^ * scorpions '. 
Ac. ^t^ bichchhu or T^ W ^ bich' Ac. ^I^ bichchhu or Tdf^fiMJI ^ 
cAAfi A;o, ^ a scorpion'. bichchhuon kOy ^ scorpions'. 

150. The second declension comprises all feminine 
nouns. The first variety includes all feminines in ^ i, 
iif^ti or ^ u; the second variety, all other feminines. 

As an example of the first variety, we may take 

xtrii pofhi, * a book'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. $rft;)o^Ai, *abook'. N. Winrt jt>oMe>fl», * books'. 

Ac. xt[^ pothi or QlA %ipotht kOy Ac. Qriilirt pothiydn or dmi^ ^ 
* a book'. pothiyon ko, * books'. 

Like xtiii is declined 

wHm dnsii, *a tear'. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ^^ dmuy * a tear'. N. ^I^pit dmudny * tears'. 

Ao. iql^ dmu or ml^ ^ an.9t« A:o, Ac. 9li^^ dmudn or ^rt^^ ^ 
^ a tear'. dnmon ko^ ^ tears'. 
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a. The second variety of fern, declension may be illus- 
trated by the word 

xm rdtf * night*. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. rm rdtf * night*. N. TT^ rdten, * nights'. 

Ac. TW rdt or TTH %f rdt ko^ Ac. ^S rdten or TfSt «feT rdton kOj 
* night'. * nights'. 

As an example of fem. nouns in w we take 

91FP1T mdtdf *B, xnothGr'. 
Singular. Plural, f^niothers'. 

N. iimT mdtd^ * a mother'. N. *rmrt mdtden or nmF mdtd, * 

Ao. WRIT mdtd or wm itT mdtd Ao. *fT?!rt mdtden or iVRirdt #T 

ko^ ^ a mother'. mdtdon ko^ * mothers'. 

151. The following tables present the chief forms of dialeotio de- 
clension. It will be noticed that the case of the Agent is wanting 
in the modem eastern dialects given, m., the Avadhi, Biw&i and 
Bhojpuri. The peculiar construction with ^, elsewhere referred to, is 
distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech 
much east of Cawnpore. In the column representing the Old 
Purbi of the Rdmdi/an, the word HS, (for the regular form, WTT, * an 
earthen jar',) is taken as a representative of the declension instead of 
€)TfT, which, though universally employed in the modem dialects, 
does not occur in the Rdmdyan. 

162. It is to be observed that not only in the old Purbi, as indicated in the 
tables, but in most Hindi poetry, the postpositions, though sometimes used, 
are as often omitted, and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if 
not, the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The same peculiarity 
appears, though to a much more limited extent, in some Braj prose. This 
omission of the postpositions is not to be regarded as mere poetic license. 
The classic poetry, which is still held as the model for poetical composition, 
presents the language at a much earlier stage than the modem Hindi. Tulsi 
Das, whose Bdrndyaf^ is held as the standard of poetical excellence, wrote in 
the latter half of the 16th century. Kabir, whose writings are also highly 
esteemed, wrote over a hundred years before Tulsi D4s. » In this old Hindi 
poetry we see the Fr&krit speech just at, or rather just past, a transition 



* The more common form. 
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period. In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had been 
aliDost all lost) so that one form, very often the ancient genitive, had to express 
bU. the various relations formerly distributed among six cases. It was out of 
this state of things that the modem system of declension by postpositions, not 
all at once, but gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by the utterly 
decayed state of the language. The ancient Hindi poetry exhibits the langu- 
age just at the beginning of this period of grammatical reform. Postpositions 
are indeed used, but sparingly as compared with modern Hindi prose, 
and the Prakrit system of declension still largely prevails. But this ancient 
declension, so abraded and worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is aScu- 
ratelj represented not by eight, but by two, or, if we count a vocative which 
now and then appears, three cases only. The recognition of this is essential 
to the grammatical understanding of ancient Hindi verse. 

153. As the various forms of declension, except the first, agree in all cases 
but the nom. plur., we give only one paradigm in full. The dialectic declen* 
sion of nouns belonging to the second variety of High Hindi declension, differs 
from that of other masc. nouns, only in the omission of the inflection in the 
obL sing, and nom. plur., as in the standard dialect. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to give any separate paradigm of nouns of this class. The few forms in 
brackets are supplied from analogy. 
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TABLE n: 



< 
o 

'A 

M 



p 
Ph 



N. 



Ac. 



D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 



N. 



Ao. 



D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



V. 












dri ^. 






di^. 






#rit ^. 



€h^ %. 



^h^'FT. 



N«» 






drrr. 



dr^ ^. 



liri ^. 















dl€H ^. 



iii€«i ^. 



drcf %. 



d^ni^. 



ft:; 






€H€ ift. 



drt ^. 



cht 



it. 



ch^ ^. 






€hfj 






iSnpij; 



7T. 






drtf. 






dtfTf. 






Ms 

Si 






ih¥i *• 






€h¥t ^. 
(dill 




di€i. 



dwT. 



dwt %. 



dwt %. 



^nrt. 



^hwt i. 




wift 



dl¥ti1T^. 



|€hft. >^- Idwt 



€h¥t. 



dnrt. 



* Although, in this dialect, tho postpositions are regularly and commonly 
But ne, the postposition of the agent, is never used. f Besides the word 9ahr 
to n orn^. % Either of these forms may be declined throughout. In the 
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Pur. ^3=H. H., WT, ^aja/r\ 






ch^. 



Hnn^Tw. 



Ul€l ^. 



dl¥T ft. 



ch^^. 



dnn m . 












dm. 






dRTT ^. 



€hVT 9, etc. 



€h¥T m. 



(dnp). 



(#WT). 



Bhit ^ifit. drrt wft. 



dl¥t ft. 

(*?T). 



dill ^Rmi. 



dill ft. 



dill i, etc. 

dill ^. 

(*fl). 


















(dnTRT, 
diicii ?F. 

diim V. 

Wanting. 

diiw ft. 
dTfcn 9iT. 

dl^QI, etc. 






f*5 






TBBTO^W. 



Ulll ^. 



Wanting. 



^Eonv ft. 



isnv wc. 



lEsnr 91. 



dn, dm.} 



drr 



dK 



^. 






fUlVM«l. 



dT¥8R OR. 



Wanting, 
QllCIH ft. 



dWBR 5FT, 



Wanting. 

dn w. 
dre. 



dn^TO. 



UlllH ^4 dK 49 ^. 



ieili^cM drr ^n %T. 



Wanting. 

yu\^^ ft. 



dnrat 



m. 



Tsartviw. 



Wanting, 



diT^ir 



drr^v^ 




dn^ 



drr ^M. 



P^ 



omitted, yet they are occasionally added to the base, as in the other dialects. 
log is also added to denote plurality ; rarely the noun is inflected in tlie plural 
Avadbi plurali ghoren is also used. 
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TABLE in : 



p 
o 

OQ 



53 



8» 



^S 



3 

o 



I 
I 









I 



S" 

(^ 



I 






1st Variety ; mft, *a woman\ 



i 



M 



I 



i 



I 



I 



i 



i 



i 



t 
1 



w. 



m 

1 
1 



I 

1 



41" 

1 



1 



4^ 

1 

1 

1 



■3 



1^ 

< 

P 












« 






s 



I 






I 






1 



i 



i 



i 




i 







1 



i 



1 



lit 



« 



Hf 






6ECLEN3ION OF ZTOCKS. 
DUXECTIC FEMININE DECLENSION. 

2nd Variety ; w?!, 'a thing*. 



i i_ 

i_i 

i i 



i i 

i I'l! 
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Origin of the Decfemiotial forfns. 

164. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termina- 
tion of the Sanskrit nom. sing., has entirely disappeared in modem High 
HindL In archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and other Himalayan 
dialects, u final often remains in masc. nouns, where it represents the Prak. 
termination o, for the Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in de9u, for Prak. deao, Sk. deahah, H. H. 
desh', and UKu, Prak. Idho, Sk. Uhhdl^ H. H. Idhh* 

a. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d^ inflected to e in the sing., always represent 
Sanskrit or Pr&krit nouns formed by adding the affix ha to bases in a. This 
added k was first rejected by § 78, and then the concurrent vowels were com- 
bined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghataf we have a Pr4k. theme, gluifdka, nom. 
sing., ghafdkai.f whence, by §§ 78, 69, c, k being rejected, and the final a^ 
changed to o, we have a form gharao, which by Sandhi, yields first a form in 
au, the common Braj termination; which, again, is softened to o in gkarot aa 
in most western dialects, and is finally reduced to (f in the High Qindi form, 
ghard. By a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. meldkdk^ 
for melaljit the forms, nida^. Mar. mdo, H. H. meld. 

h, Tadbhava nouns fern, in i commonly staud for Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns 
ending in the fem. affix ikd, whence have arisen, successively, forms in id and 
vyd.\ By a similar process are explained the Avadbf fem. noans in (vd ; as, 
e.g., nadivdf (H. H. iiadit) which presupposes a Pr&k. theme, nadikd. After 
the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in u, as, e.g., hdlu, for Sk. bdlukd, 
whence, Prak. hdlad, Av. hdluyd, H. H. hdlu. Similarly we explain a few Tad- 
bhava masc. nouns in i and u ; as, e.g., from Sk. dJidvika^, H. H. dJiobt, through 
intermediate forms, dhduio, dJwbiyd, and also, H. H bichchhu, for a Prak. form, 
vinclihuoj for vulgar Sk. Vfi^lichukcLfi, for vrisKchikdh,, 

155. Except in the case of inflected Tadbhava masc. nouns in (£, the Hindi 
has retained, in the sing., no trace of the old Sanskrit or Prakrit declensional 
system. In the case of these nouns in d, the original addition of the affix Ami, 
has served so far to retard the process of phonetic decay, as to preserve in the 
obi. sing, termination e, the remainder of the Sk. gen. sing. Thus, e.g.^ the 
gen. sing, of the Sk. ghotakai^ has successively passed through the following 
changes, all of which are explicable by principles laid down in Chap III, vi&; 
Sk. gen. sing, ghotakasija^ Prak. ghodakasaa, gho^aasaa, glK>4adha, ghoiad, and, 
y being enphonically inserted, ghoraya, whence H. H. obi. sing, ghcre. J In 
the Mafwifi and some other dialects, y apparently was not inserted, so that 

* Vid. §§ 63, 75, 75, a. In Bhagelkhandi, as represented in the Baptist 
translation of the N. T., Serampore, 1821, this u is added, from analogy, eveD 
to Arabic and Persian nouns, as, e.g., shaken, shahru, for shaJkhe, ehakr. 

t Vid. §§ 77, 6. (1), 127. X Vid. §§ 77, 77 6. 
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from the Mndhi of tiiie concurrent vowelsy ad, we have the ohL sing., ghord. In 
snch eastern forms as ghofavd, v, instead of y, has apparently been inserted in 
the place of the lost k. 

b. I am inclined to think that the ^i or hxB which we find in the obi. sing., in 
archaic Hindi, is to be identified with the same termination which occurs in 
the loo. sing, of certain Prakrit dialects, as, e.g.9 in aggikin, for Sk. agnes, H. H. 
dg mei^. It is thus to be deriyed, through the intermediate form, mA^, from 
the Sk. loc. sing, term., sminy which, although in Sanskrit found only in pro- 
nominal declension, in some forms of Prakrit is assumed by substantives also. 
I have indeed noted no example of the use of this termination in the objective 
constraction of nouns in Prakrit; but as such instances do occur in the case 
of the pronouns, we are justified in assuming such an extension of the use of 
the loa in the case of nouns also. The only other hypothesis of the origin of 
this termination, which Would connect it with the Sk. gen* sing, term., «i/a, fails 
to account for the final Anuavdr ; nor, so far as I have observed, does the 
Hindi form in question ever occur, like the termination e, in a genitive 
construction with the postpositions. 

156. The nom. plur. in e, of Tadbhava nouns in a, might possibly have 
arisen from the Sk. nom. sing. neut. term, ami, which was often assumed in 
Prakrit by masc. nouns.* On this supposition, we must refer the dialectic 
nom. plur. in i to the Sk. masc. nom. plur. term, ds. But, on the whole, 
I am inclined to prefer Dr. Hoernle's suggestion, that the inflected nom. 
plur. of the nouns in question is, in fact, identical with the obi. sing.; t. 0, it 
is originally a gen. sing., so that we are to understand this as really an 
elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some such noun of multitude to be 
supplied. This hypothesis explains both forms of the masc. nom. plur. inflec* 
tion, as also snch rare and now vulgar idioms as hvMe log, etc. In the fihagei- 
khandi N. T, we find the modem gen. plur. tihdnre, of the 2nd personal 
pTononn, similarly assumed into the nom. 

a. The fem. nom. plur. in dn, stands for the Prak. term, d, Sk. da. Thus 
makkhiydn, is for the Prak. makkhid, Sk. makshikds. The inserted y evidently 
marks the place of the lost k, all trace of which has disappeared from the sing. 

h. The origin of the fem. nom. plur. in es, is more obscure. It may possibly 
have arisen from the Sk. neut. nom. plur. term, in dni, which, according to 
Pro£ Lassen, was sometimes assumed in Prakrit, even by fem. nouns. From 
the Pr4krit form of this termination, din, eu and aiu might easily have arisen 
by contraction.f But this is not certain. The Gafhwali fem. nom. plur. in a 
is evidently derived immediately from the corresponding Prakrit termina- 
tion, d. 



• Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 164, 17; 175, 7. 
t Yid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 95, 1. 
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157. The varions forms of the obi. plnr. in 09. am, (fj, an, tmi, are ■!! 
to be explained as different corraptions of the Sanskrit ^n. plor. tcnnmation 
in dm. In the forma in og and auir, tbe m, as often, baa been, aa it were, 
aeparated into its labial and nasal elements, whence the labial diphthong. The 
n which appears in varioas dialectic forma, ia identical with the n which in 
Sanskrit was regalarly inserted before the gen. plar. termination, after all 
basea ending in vowels. The final i in tbe Braj plur. is prohabl; due to a weaken- 
ing of a final o, bo that, eg., pntrani ia tar pvirana, for Sk. futrdndm (Pr&k. 
puddtfon)- Similarly, from »ydr, Prak. lidlo, Sk. tirigdlalh we have the gon. 
plur. forma, Prak. tidldt^aii, H. tiydroB, tyarauir and tydran; and from nad^ 
nadiyon, aa if for a form tuxdiMitdm (Fr4k. fid4nati), whence, k being drop- 
ped, as above, we may derive tbe various forma, nadiyog, ftadiyan, etc The 
Braj and Kan. obi. plur. forme in n, aBpdpm,TaTpdpiyov or pdptyan.havo pro- 
bably arisen from the simple baae, as those longer forms, from the increased 
base in ka ; so that, e.g., pdpin stands for an original pdpindm, but pdpiyog, etc 
for an original pdpUcdndm. 

a. The origin of the obi. plur. forms in tiA and nit, is obscnre. Ur. Beamea 
suggeats that tbey have arisen from a confnaion between the common plural 
in n, and the Prak. plur. term, hijt, said to be itiU preserved in MaffithL Tbe 
student is referred to Vol. H. of 3£r. B'a. Comparative Orammar, where be wiH 
find the question fnlly discussed. 

Origin of the Postpoiiiiona 0/ declension. 

158. Tbe explanation of the genitive poatpositions will best precede that of 
tbe dat. and acc. poatposition, ko. The origin of theae genitive postpositions 
has long been one of the vesed qneationa of Hindi philology ; but Dr. Hoemla 
of Benares, in a late able essay, may be regarded as having at last reached a 
iolntion of the problem. For the exhibition of hia conclusive argument, we 
refer the reader to the essay in question,* and here briefly note the results of 
hia investigation. 

Tbe various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, tau, ho, ka, har, 
kero, herd, leer. Ad, go, ro, lo, ore all corraptions of Pr&krit modifications of kriia, 
tbe Sk. past part, of kfi, 'to do '. 

This participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common aSz ka, so 
that by tbeelision oft, and change of r^ to «r, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerffia. InPr&krit, this participle was on«u used after a gen. noun, with which 
it was made to agree, but without any modification of tbe sense. Thns it came 
at last to supplant the gi^n. termination, and became itself a sig^ ofthe gen. 
caae, as it is to-day in Hindi. Prom heraka^ we obtain the Hindi postpositions 
hero, A!«?'ii, fear, precisely as we have ghoro, ghofd, and ghor, from ghotcAafi: 

• Vid. Jonm. Aa. Soo. of Bengal, Part. I j No. IT, 1872. 
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tnd; or instead of w being substifcnted for the n of A^-t^ from 'ka!talMh^ we 
deri?e the forms JwJta^ har. These are therefore the oldest forms of the 
Hindi postposition. In the case of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns in 
High Hindi, and in Marwafi nniyersally, the initial h and the final h of harakah^ 
or lcefidkaff> having both been elided, the forms ro and rd remained. The Braj, 
£ananji and High Hindi forms, "kau^ ho, hd may have arisen, either from the 
forms aboYO given, or from another Pr&k. form of kfUa, viz., kidai or kadiiik 
which would yield, by the elision of d, kau, ho, or hd, or by the elision of the ini- 
tial As, as in the case of the Marwafi gen. sign., dd, which is the form in Pan- 
jahL The Marwiji postposition, lo, may be compared with another Prakritio 
form of this same word, helaka, for herdka. This theory of the origin of these 
postpositions accounts for all the forms that I have met, except the very rare 
old Marwari forms, tav^cM, and hundo, regarding which I have no satisfactory 
suggestion to make. 

159. The analogy of the gen. postpositions will lead us to a probable theory 
as to the dat postpositions, ham, kon, ko, kun, hu, kai. The same Prakrit 
participle, k&rdka, which came to be the sign of the gen., was also used in the 
forms kerakam and keraJce, {kritamy hrUe,) as the sign of the dative. And if 
tilese forms were so used, it is as likely that the Prakrit equivalents, kcidam or 
kade, might have been so used. From the former of these, by elision of i, I would 
derive the Braj dat. sign, kaun,^ whence we have the High Hindi, A;o, just as in 
the infinitive, we have the Kan. kamo, for the Bk^, kamaun> The eastern form 
ke has probably arisen from kade. By a similar process, may also probably be 
derived the Maf . dat. and ace. sign nai, from another Prakrit form, kiff^, of the 
same participle, krUe^ the initial k being rejected, just as, in this same dialect, 
in deriving ro from kerdkdfik. The corresponding Mew. postposition, ai, is ap- 
parently a still further reduction of the same affix, by the elision of n. 

0. The dat. and ace. postpositions, with a medial aspirate, viz., kahuut kdhu, 
kdhaa, ka^h, may perhaps, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, have arisen from a diJQTerent 
origin, as the Sk, 8dkdshe,f which was sometimes used as a sign of the dat. 
And aoc. But it is quite possible that they, like the foregoing, may have arisen 
from the same kerakanit kerdke, h having been euphonically inserted, after the 
elision of ^ as before the nom. plur. termination in hhauohain, for bhauuvaiB' 

h. On the derivation of the apparently related Himalayan dative and accusa- 
tive case- signs, viz. kaa}>{, eai}i, hu^i, I have obtained no light. 

160. It has been common to compare the postposition ne, denoting the agent, 
with the termination of the instr. sing, of the 1st decl. of Sk. nouns, as, e.g. 
the Hindi, Bdm ne, with the Sk. Bdmena, It may perhaps also be connected 
with the Sanskrit termination of nouns of agency, in ana. But the origin of 
this postposition has not yet been demonstrated; and if we regard the analogy ^ 



» Vid. § 79. t Vid. Benfey's Sansk. Diet., sub voo. 
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of the postpositions already considered, it seoms more reasonable to seek its 
original in some single word. The 8k. instr. affix, ina, conld scarcely haye 
Bcparated itself from its noun, as the common theory supposes. 

161. The postposition se with its variations, «off, $un, san, sen, h<U, etc., 
is probably to be connected with the Sk. preposition, sam, ' with', or, more 
accnrately, with ' 8a\ of which sam is the aoc. sing. 8e is probably a genitiTe 
from the same stem, for sasya, as mele is for mdasya. 

a. Ten, te and tan, are evidently related to the Sanskrit adverbial affix, tas, 
which is added to any noun in Sanskrit with an ablative sense. It is to be 
noticed that, under the form to, this affix had become the regular abL termina- 
tion in Pr&krit. Compare the Sk. pUrUas, with the Braj pitd ten^ 

162. The various forms of the loc. postposition, ment are all referable to the Sk. 
madhya, 'middle', generally to its loc. sing., madhye. The various forms, madh- 
ya, madhi, mahi, mdkiy mdh, all exhibit successive processes of derivation, dk 
becoming h, and y, by § 88, first becoming i and then disappearing. In the 
forms mdnjhf majht,jh is substituted for the conjunct dhy (§ 96). Tbe long 
form mdliai suggests an increased Prakritic fonc, madhyaJee, The various 
forms with Antisvdr, mdhint mahaa, men, moff, majjham, are possibly to be 
referred to the ace. form, madhyam. Meu or mai^t has arisen from mdhuh aii<i 
mdn from mdhani by rejection of h, and Sandhi of the concurrent vowels. 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from the 
Sk. upari, 'on'. The M4rw6]ri, always tenacious of old forms, has retained the 
initial vowel to the present day. From this original have proceeded in succes- 
sion, the Bhoj. pari, H. H. par, Braj pai and Urdti pa. 

h. The postposition taJc is connected by Prof. Williams * with the Sanskrit 
affix daghna, used in the same sense ; thus, we may compare the Hindi, ghtUne 
tah, * up to the knee', with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the same meaning. With 
the same affix, through the operation of a few common changes, may also be 
connected the postposition talah, which has the same meaning. The elements 
of the conjunct ghn in daghna being separated and then transposed, as is often 
the case in Hindi, we would have a form danagh, whence by the substitution 
of the cognate hard smooth mute, for the soft mutes, d and gh, and change of 
» to I, we reach talak, the form in question. 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning as the above, is 
to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., logy a, Prak. lagia, from the root 
lag, ' to be attached *. The forms Ion and lam, are to be derived from the 
other Pr&krit form of the same participle, vist., lagitu^a, or lagitma, for the Sk. 
lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and Sandhi of the vowels, n 
final passing into Anusvdr, we have the forms lauQ and Zoff. 



* Sansk. Grammar, § 80 XX 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADJECTIVES. 

163. The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and pre- 
sents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives fall 
into two classes, viz.^ univflected and inflected^ Uninflected 
adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged before 
all nouns and under all circumstances, like the English 
adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected adjectives 
all terminate in ^m a, and correspond in all respects to Tad- 
bhava nouns of the same termination, inflected to ^ e in tlie 
oblique cases. The rules for the inflection of such adjec- 
tives are the same as those given for the inflection of the 
genitive postposition, m, viz. : — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., ot a final is 
imchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, w a final is 
changed to ^ e. 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing, or plur., ^ a 
final is changed to ♦ i. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of adjec- 
tives : 

Uninflected ADJEcrrivEs. 



#^ TO! mndar phiil^ * a beautiful flower', or * beautiful flowers', 

iS^ nr^ JXK siindar phul paTy * on a beautiful flower'. 

^ter 5^ 5RT sumlar phiiJon kd, * of beautiful flowers '. 

5QRrc ^^4h^ snndar larkL * a beautiful ffirl '. 

%^ H^hhMl sundar iark it/an, * beautiful girls '. 

^ter ^npfi^ W sundar larki kd^ * the beautiful girl's ', 

^Srarc H^KhSi %r sundar iarkif/on ko, * to beautiful girls '. 

^imf q^V dharmmi pit rushy *a virtuous man', or * virtuous men\ 

^imf ^^^ 5KT dharmmx pnrush kd. * a virtuous man's. 

U^fifq^Mt M dharnmn purushon men^ 'among virtuous men', 

12 
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Ui^if ^ dhamimi striy * a virtuous woman*. 
Mwf feswt dharmmi Btriydn^ * virtuous women*. 
VImTT ^ ^ dharmmi stri ko^ *to a virtuous woman*. 
CFfff ferat ^ dharmmi atriyon kOj * to virtuous women *. 

Inflected Adjectives. 

ORT^ dnrr kdld ghord^ * a black horse *. 
QiT^) dr# A;^^ ghore^ * blaok horses '. 
QiT#) drf W A;^/!^ ^Aor^ kd, * the black horse's '. 
lirei #€! HT A-^/<^ ghoron par^ * on black horses *. 
CKT^ TCI^ kdli billiy * a black cat '. 
ehlH^ f«n|pif A:^/i billiydn^ ^ black oats *. 
CRTH^ f«l^ HT A;i/t 6t7/» jE^ar, * on a blaok oat '. 
CRT^ T«l%dt c^r H/{ billiyon kOj * to blaok cats '. 

164. A very few adjectives in ^ an follow the analogy 
of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same termination, and are 
inflected to * en, obi. masc, and $ itpy fem., according to 
the rules above given for adjectives in m a* The same 
rule applies to all ordinal numeral adjectives ending in 
«rt wan. Examples are, «n5 ^ni, bayen hdth^ * on the left 
hand'; w^S( ^rf^ w, daswin ghari par^ *at the tenth hour'; 
«t^ Hi^ ^, biawen maliine men, 4n the twentieth month \ 

Hem,, Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, 
^, ^, ^. When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they 
are very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of 
verbs, when used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflect- 
ed adjectives. 

165. The affix w %d is added to adjectives to express re- 
semblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree of the 
q\iality. 

a. This affix is inflected to ^ « and ^ ( according to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in W. The adjective preceding 
^ sa, if capable of inflection, must also be inflected. Examples are. 



Vid. § 160, (1, 2, 3.) 
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^tt^ ^ ^^ Idl sd phiil^ *a reddish flower'; m^ ^ fofvot ntll si 
ehiriydn, ' blaeish birds '; ^^ # nS ptle se paite^ * yellowish leaves '. 

.6. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing likeness; 
the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. Thus, e.g.^ 
"we may say, ^^wti ^umnr kharag set hathydr, *a sword-like 
weapon', m ^ xitA rmijh sdpdpl, *a sinner like me', m ^ ftni 
tum sd mitr^ *a friend like you'.* 

c- ^ «a is also added to the genitive both of nouns and 
pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in the pre- 
vious case, to the person or thing itself, but to something 
pertaining to the person or thing. Both the genitive and 
the appended w are then inflected to agree with the follow- 
ing noun. 

Thus we say, iSfvTf ^ ^ dr^ pandit ki si bolt, * speech like that 
of a pundit '; ITQ^ W ^ ^f hdtht kd ad munhy ^ a faoe like an ele- 
phant's'; WH ^ % Ttw bdgh ke se ddnty * teeth like those of a tiger'. 

d. This idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the sabstantive 
afler the genitive. Thus, hdtM kd ad muBh is for kdtJU kd munh sd munh; as we 
say in English, ' a face like an elephant's', for ' a face likq an elephant's face'. 

e. dometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following ; ' parhcU M 
httiidald at dikhdipafU hai \ ' something like a mountain cave appears'. Here 
we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, e (/., bastu, 

166. Identical in form, but of different origin and mean- 
ing, is the particle w sd^ which is added in like manner to 
adjectives to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are, HJfl ^^in^ bahui sd dtdy *a great deal 
of flour*; dnft ^ ^T^ fkori si rotiy * a very little bread'; ^tw W 1I9TV 
nnchd sd pahdvy * a very high mountain'; «li % ^It? bare se ghore, 
* very large horses'. 

a. 8d, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix alias, *-fold', 
through the Braj ao. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come from the 
Sanskrit aama, * like*, through the intermediate (Braj) form, aauut as theH. H. 
inf.&amrf has come through the Braj karnaun. 



* With such expressions as the above, compare such Englibh colloquial 
forma as * sick -like ', ' weak-like *, etc. 
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167. The dialectic forms of adjectives present no new peculiarity. 
Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in W, inflected, in Braj take the 
termination ^, and in Marwari and other western and the Himala- 
yan dialects, VT. The inflection of such adjectives in each of these 
dialects is the same as that of the corresponding class of nouns. 
Occasionally Anmvdr is added to the Braj obi. masc. inflection. 
Examples are the following : for H. H., ^&T¥T, Braj, drft, Mar., Mew., 
Kan., etc., %fT, * little'; Braj, JffhS «rfR ^ or ;r^ WR ^, ' with a 
pleasant word', for H. H., ^ wr %; iHr., ^ifr wfr, *a large horse'; 
W^ ^^, * a large mare' ; 5RT #nr, * large horses' ; «rn 9T#r^ ?ni?», 
'the throne of the groat king'. Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry, as, in the Rdmdyany ^1c^, for H. H., 
^^ftsm^ ' sallow'. 

a. In the dialect of the Rdindyauy the class of Tadbhava adjectives 
in ^ is wanting, and all adjectives alike are uninflected ; except that 
as noted below, they occasionally assume the Sanskrit fem. nom. 
sing, terminations. But sometimes ^ is added for the fem. Thus, we 
have W ^T^, * a great king ', and «IT ^TT5f or ^ TTPI (fem.), * a great 
injury', vm is the usual substitute for ^; as, e.g.^ '^WH ^W THi, *a 
king like Dasarath'. 

168. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tatsamas, 
assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of case and gender. 
Thus we often meet adjectives with the Sanskrit fem. terminations, 
^ (after bases in ^ or IPR,) and TO. Such forms occur most frequent- 
ly in the latter part of compound words. The final ^ is often short- 
ened for the sake of the metre. Examples are CRtftR^ ^cftm^^rra^ 

' beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati ' ; Wlftf TO?T urani, 

• devotion most holy'; "^tm iwt?!!, 'Sita, the pure'; Wlff ^ ftm ftR^, 

* the modest speech of Gurur'. More rarely, we meet witli the ter- 
mination H(*) of the Sk. ace. sing., masc. or neut., as, e.g.^ W9i fN?! TW 
H44IMI, * Ram, the unborn, I ever adore' ; Meh^H ^ ^, * destroy all 
my doubt '. 

Compainson. 

169. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to express 
the degrees of comparison. The comparative degree is 
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expressed by simply putting the noun or pronoun Avitli 
which comparison is made, in the ablative case, thus; 
09 crc H9 % OTT t yah ghar tis se bard hai^ * this house is 
larger than that ';w5^^TO*9fi*WTt toah vriksh am 
he per se wichd hai, ' that tree is higher than a mango tree'; 
ifl^ % ^tsf ahahad se miihd, * sweeter than honey*. 

a. The superlative degree is expressed by using with the 
adjective, the abl. of ^ sab, ^all'; thus, ^m^vfwi sab se bard, 
' the greatest '; i.e., * great with all'; to%^ sab se nich, 
*the lowest'; m flW^ ^^ HikmA %^ t, yah machhli sab 
nuichhliym se sundar hai, ' this is the most beautiful of 
all fishes '. 

b. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the words 'Br 
aur and ira^ adhik, *more', and sometimes, with the same significa- 
tion, the Persian ziyddah, corrupted in Hindi to ^mnr: jiyada or 
colloquially, in the Doab, WT^ j&^ti, 

c. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any quality 
is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, as in English 
and other languages. Most commonly, the word wpi ba/iiU, *muoh', 
'very*, is prefixed, as ^Sl^ TO^^ i|^ bah?it gahri nadi^ ^eLYery deep 
river'. Sometimes, colloquially, OTT bard, * great', is used instead of 
5IJ?!; as W9J wh Uf^EiT bard bhdrl patthar, ' a very heavy stone'; but 
this use of OTT is not considered elegant. The intensive affix, ^^ 
«a, (§ 166) has the same force. Other words, used especially in literary 
Hindi, are ^ ati, ' very', ^lf^^ aff/ant, * extremely'; as mki ^f^ ati 
midar, ' very beautiful '; ^IrH^ ^HM^h aif/fuU bfiatjdnak, ' exceedingly 
terrible'. The word WW paramy (cf, Lat. primus) is often prefixed to 
Tatsama adjectives in the same sense as the above, as, e.g.^ nr^i 
WTO paramadbhut, * very wonderful ' ; tn>TO9 jjaramshiiddh, very 
holy '. 

(L Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is elegantly 
expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with which comparison is 
made, in the loc. case with H men, either with or without W9 mb pre- 
fixed; as, e.g., 8IIS ^^9 ^%Hf^ « Wff'TR HI wah sab buddhimdnon mm 
buddhimdn t/id, ^ he was the wisest of the wise '; ^ d#t fk srrr Hf^ 9 
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in peron men hard yahi hai\ *of these trees this is the greatest'. Com* 
pare the similar English idiom, • brave among the brave/ 

170. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives oocur, the 
former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g.^ cnni?n punyatar firom nm 
pitnyUy * more holy', or * very holy'. But superlative forms are much 
more common, as g^fW nttam^ 'best';iij shresht, *most excellent', 
from ^ ; fnnfm priyatam^ * dearest ', from nw ; mrqg pdpishty * most 
sinful ', from UTtft pdpi, 

a, Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no place in 
Hindi, unless we except the word {vf?n ( ;V )> which one occasion- 
ally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of using much Urdu. 

171. The same general principles of derivation which have been indicated 
(§§ 54 — 157) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in regard to 
adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d have always arisen from Prakritic 
bases increased by the addition of a consonant, usually h ; and all Tatsamas 
ending in the silent a, from the simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective 
Icdld^ * black*, must be derived, not directly from the Sk. hdloy but from aa 
increased Prakritic base, hdlaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, stindar, 
•beautiful*, has arisen directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the 
case-termination. Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in m, as dhcviU, 
from the base dhanin.* 
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172. The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to com- 
mit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals are given in the 
following table, with the figures corresponding. 



♦Vid. §§63,127. 
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Hindi. 


Sanskrit. 


1 


< 


^« 


- ek. 


^5li 


cA*. 


2 


« 


^ 


do. 


nr 


dwL 


3 


9 


^H 


tin. 


f^ 


tri. 


4 


8 


WT 


ckdr. 


'S^ 


chaiur. 


6 


V 


ntv 


pdnch. 


in^ 


pahchan. 


6 


i 


9 


chha. 


\ 


§ia§i. 


7 


e 


^TH 


sdt. 


'^JT! 


aaptan. 


8 


e 


^»T^ 


dth. 

• 


^^ 


ashtan» 


9 


<f 


Jh 


nau. 


•ra^ 


navan. 


10 


<o 


^^ 


das. 


TIR 


daskan. 


11 


*t 


mRf 


gydrah. 


^^^^m 


ekadashan. 


12 


« 


WTf 


bdrah. 


jpmiH 


dwddashan. 


13 


<< 


^T1« 


terah. 


idmi^ 


irayodashan. 


14 


48 


'il^if 


chanddh. 


W^VH 


chaturdashan. 


16 


<« 


^I'STf 


pandrah. 


im^v^ 


panchadashan. 


16 


M 


dli^f^ 


solah. 


^T^fH^ 


shodashan. 


17 


w 


^5rai 


mtrah. 


^jprn^ 


saptadashan^ 


18 


w 


^H6Kf 


athdrah. 


WjPI^UH 


ashtddashan. 


19 


<(f 


H^re 


un%8. 




iinavinskatu 


20 
21 






Ma. 

M 1 i^ 




vimhatu 


^^ 


tkkts. 


neiiieivifi 


ekammhaft. 


22 
23 


^^ 




bdU. 




dwavimhati. 


^? 


tets. 


^UTraum 


trayovimhaU. 

1 
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KTUGRAU. 



Hindi. 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



98 
9« 

M 

^e 

^e 

9<f 

50 
5* 

5^ 
55 

58 

5>t 

5< 

5® 

5« 

5<f 
80 

9% 

89 

85 
88 

8SI 

84 



1^ *\ 



udii^j 



o*ti 



5^9 









c/iatibis. 

pac'/iU. 

chhahbU. 

satdh. 

af/tdh. 

untis, 

tis. 

iktis. 

batis. 

ten tis. 

chauntis, 

paint is, 

chhattis. 

saintis, 

artis. 

m 

unidlis, 

chdlis. 

iktdlis. 

baydlis, 

tentdlis, 

chaudlis. 

paintdlis. 

chhiydlis. 



Sanskrit. 



I 






IHUdllH 












4|IIU:(Jllrl 



\9 X 



» ^«« 






nfRffm 



^H^ii*4«in 



TTOfl^ 



fi?«nftini 



r-» 






chaturcinshati, 
pancha rinsJiaiu 
^adcimhati. 
saptavinsJiati 
aahtdcinshnti. 
tinatrinshaL 
trinshat. 
ekatrimhaL 
dicdtrimhat. 
traymtrinshai, 
chaiustrinshat. 
paiichainnshat, 
sltattrifisliaf. 



^ffranm . mptatrimhat. 



i?Wf5ITT*im 



l|dt4feilKUrl 



ashtdtrinshat, 

'[shat- 

tinachatvdrin' 

chatcdrimhai. 

\jihat. 

ekachatmrin- 

[nhaL 

dicichatmnn- 
[shaU 

trichatvdrin- 
[i'ifhshat. 

chatushcJuitrd- 
\rimhai* 

panchchatrd" 
[sJiaL 

nhafchatvariH' 
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Hindi. 



47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 



HO 

<o 

u 

i9 



QfirHiH 



xu 



^ 



tWTO 






Tm99 
9T93? 



saintdlis. 

artdlU. 

imchds. 

pachds, 

ikdican, 

bdwan, 

iirpan. 

ckanwan, 

pachpan. 

chhappan, 

satdwan, 

afhdwan, 

ttnsath, 

sdth. 

iksafh, 

bdsoth. 

tirsnfh, 

channsath. 

pain sat h, 

chili ydfiaih. 

sarsafh. 

arsafh. 

unhattar. 



Sanskrit. 



^JflFOnrtinf mptachatmrin 



X 

X 
>9 X 

X 
X X 



afihtachatvdrin 
linapahchdhhat, 
pahchdfihat, 
ekapahchdahat, 
dwdpaiich dsh a t. 

tripahcMshat, 
[^^hat, 

chatiilipahchd' 

\j<haf, 

pahchapanchd' 

shafpanchds/iat. 
\_s/iat, 
sapfapanchd- 
\_8/iat. 
ashtdpahchd- 

unaJiha^hfi, 

shashti, 

eka-^ha^fi. 

dwd'3lias/ffi, 

trishashfi. 

cJiatuJuihafihti. 

• *^~ ~~- • 

paiicha-sh ash ti, 

nhatshashfi. 

saptashashti, 

ashfashas/iti, 

4iiasapfafi. 
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70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 






Hindi. 



CO 

c< 






IWWW 

www 



wrnn 

8(Rd 



sdttar, 

ikkattar. 

bahattar. 

HAattar. 

chauhattar, 

pachhattar, 

ehhihattar. 

aathattar. 

athhaitar. 

undsi. 
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ikdsi, 

baydsi, 

tirdsi, 

chaurdsi, 

pachdsi, 

chhiyd8i. 

satdsi. 

athdsi. 

navdsu 

nawe. 

ikdnave. 

bdnave. 



NO 



8aptatu 

ekasaptati. 

dicdsaptati. 

trisaptatu 

chatupsaptati. 

pahchamptati. 

shatsaptati. 

saptasapiati. 

a§ht(^i8aptatu 

undshiti. 

ashiti, 

ekdshiti. 

dvyashifL 

trya8hUL 

chaturshiti* 

panchdshiti. 

shadshltu 

saptdshHi. 

ashtdshiti, 

navdshitu 

7i avail. 

ekanavati, 

dtcdnavatu 
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Hindu 


Sanskrit. 


€\e% 


i 


Tk,, JL *i 


tirdnave. 


r^ r' 


_m • g m 


93 


xHim^ 


I^IQIIfl 


trinavati. 


94 


<f« 


^KMd 


chunrdnave. 


fifiweiTfi 


ckaturnavatu 


95 


f^ 


M^i«vd 


paehdnave. 


^wfwtN 


pahchanavatu 


96 
97 




chhii/dnave. 


V^HCiifl 


shatnavati. 

t 1 * 


mianave. 

Ml / 




sapianavatu 

1. X £ # • 


98 


f^ ^^m^ 


athanave. 

• 


amtdfiavatu 


99 


ff 


mhmS 


nindnate. 


15PRn?f ' 


naunavati. 


100 


^00 


^ 


sau. 


m 


shata. 


1000 


^000 




sa/iasra, 
hajdr. 


^w 


sahasra. 


100000 


aooooo 


w^ 


Idkh. 


^1^ 


laksha. 


lOOOOCO 


^000000 


fiWff 


niyut. 


Swn 


niyuta. 


10000000 


^0000000 


*^l€ 


knror, 

m 


VilT^ 


koti. 



a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, tiz. : ^ ffrJ, 'one 
hundred karor ',=' one billion '; ^ kharh, ' one hundred arb',=' one 
hundred billion '; ^ nil, 'one hundred kharb',=' ten trillion'; q^n 
iwrfm, 'one hundred ««',--=' one quadrillion'; t^mnkfi, «one hundred 
padm',=' one hundred quadrillion'. 

173. Many of the above numerals hare slightly different forms. 
We subjoin the most common variations. 



I'ik 



2, S 




6, «: 



9, 



14, wfcre.f 



11, 



• This is a Persian word ; but it is in common use in Hindi. Etymologically 
It is identical with the Sanskrit form, saJiasra. 

t In Edmdyav,, J Braj. § Kanauji. 
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t>rar.* 46, vnra^. 

48, WSTfTSW. 



f^'^t 51. f!™*- 



19 



21 



.{ 



Wrfl^.t 



53, ^i^R. 
64, ^iRi. 



65, wrapf. 

25, wrobs.* 57, ^TffTCR. 

27, 'wHt^. 58, vgrsR. 

31, ^wihi. 61, ^f^i^s. 




32, wt^. 63, 

33, 9^. 68, m^^s. 
38, ^onltf. 71, ^^<f1i. 

39, B'Wfrare. 73, Tiw.fw. 

41, <iqKHt<^4t . 75, 1WFW. 

43, S?TraW. 76, ^5W. 

44, frar^. 81, nwn^. 1000, 

a. To the above list may be added the anomalous form from the 
Rdmdyan^ ^Rmn* ^it.y * nine-seven', * sixteen'. ^ is ooGasionally 
substituted for ^^, * ten', as in the phrase, ^^T^T%, ' the ten poiuts 
of the compass '. Many of the above forms merely present ditferea- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, ^rcR Ih ^^ ekaau ek^ *one hundred and one'; whi ^^t5 
tin sau sdth, * three hundred and sixty' ; toi twr ^ ek hajdr 
bis, * one thousand and twenty*. 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in the 
lower numbers, as i^ BF^ ^T?l V^ ^tsi, ' seven and twenty kafpits 
passed.' 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix rf, as e.g.y Wl^ft^t^, *a 
hundred and forty'. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 



lu lidmdyan. f Kanaaji. J In TirLut. 
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175. The numeral ^r^F is added to other numerals in the sense of 
the English ' about'; as, e,g,, irraW ^«R, * about forty'; %T ^^, * about 
a hundred \ — not ^nw %T ^W, which is * one hundred and one'. But 
to ^9 the word VR" (Sk. ^nnr) is added in the same sense, as ^^ ^in^ 
i^ W^, * a seer or so of flour'. 

176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the inflected 
plural form. But when they are used to denote a totality 
or aggregation, they may take, both in the nom. and obi. 
cases, the termination <rt.* Thus, wr fif char per is 'four 
trees', but ^n^ 5f chdron per^ *the four trees'; so also 
iii^ mv^ bis d^ is * twenty came', but wttt m^ bison de, * the 
twenty came'. 

a. This termination ^ on added to the numbers * one hundred', 
' one thousand', etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, ^OJ saikrd is always substituted for ^ 
Mw, ' one hundred'. Examples are, ^teH Of saikron per, 'hundreds 
of trees '; «in^ hajdron^ ' thousands '; ^n#t ^IW Idkhon rupae^ * idkha 
of rupees'. 

b. Dialectic forms are, for $Rrt, *both, the two', B., ^r^, $Trdt, T* ; 
Old Purbi, |f, JJTH, 5^: for wi^, *the three', B., fi\^, m^; for m^, 
* the four', B., ^, W^, etc. 

e. Wfft exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form ^5F^, in a few places 
in the Rdmdyan. 

177. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as ' one or 
two', 'four or five', differs slightly from the English. The numbers, 
except in the case of * one' and 'two', are rarely taken consecutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, ^ ^^, * one or two'; 
^ mK, ' two four',=' two or three'; ^^ i^, ' ten or twenty'. 



• I doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the plur. term, og, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggre- 
gatives formed by the affix 7/a?>i, so that, e.g.y chdron, 'the four', is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chaiuslitayain, and hisou pre-supposes a form vmshatayam. 
This, it will be observed, £tccounts for the appc&raucc of the termination on in 
the num., as th common theory does not. 
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Ordinals. 

178, The OrdinalSy up to * sixth', are as follows, viz: — 

VTOT, ^ifew pahldy pcihtldj * first '. ihin chauthdy * fourth*. 

^PTO" dmrd, * second'. V/twsli pdnchwdn^ fifth*. 

^ ^ ^ , ' " ['sixth'. 

fflwi i'jsm, * third'. ?pgT, 9S^ chhatthdy chhathwdn^ 

The ordinals above ' sixth' are all formed by adding «rt 
wan to the cardinal numbers* Both the ^ht a and ^ <m 
final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 
of the same terminations, to ^ and ♦ for the obi. masc, and 
^ i and ^r in for the fem. Thus, from ^^ das * ten' is 
formed ^rart daswdn^ * tenth'; iwre pachas^ ^ fifty*, tmm^ 
pachdawdn^ * fiftieth', etc. 

a. Further examples of the use of the ordinals are nff^ HCrM 
pahili pmtaky ' the first book', ^T?Td nsft H sdtwen parbb men^ * in the 
seventh chapter' ; ^PQCrt iWfT daswdn mahindy ' the tenth month'. 

b. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmdya% w,, 
91719, * seventh', WSSly * eighth', iRW, ninth'. 

179. When referring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, each of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called ^MU9 or 9^; the 
waxing half, ^iinn9 or 5^. The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moon, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
ftftr, ' a lunar day', this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 
cally used as nouns. They are as follows : — 



iniv. 






Ist, nfen parked. 4th, fhn chauth. 

2nd, T9 duj, 5th, 4ot^ panchami, 

3rd. ?ft9 ttj. 6th, Wg chhatfh. 
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7th, 4jfVi7i Mttami, 
8th, Hg^ ashtami. 
9th, ^mf naumin. 
lOtb, ^no^ dawnin. 



11th, ^nRTT^ ekddasi. 
12th, gr^ift e/tr<fe/a«t. 
13th, ?^ ^era«. 
14th, ^h^fq chaudaa. 



15th, Hirrere amdvas. 



a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the 9ame way, 
except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called xriin^ or xAt, 

b. The following are dialectic variations, m« : 7th, ^n^ ; 8th^ Wl€ ; 

15th, WII44I, imre. 

€. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
foUows : — 



let, mnrr prathamd, 
2nd, i^[i71ilT, dmtiyd, 
3rd, gfiWT, tritiyd. 
4th, imvf, chaturthf. 
6th, ig^ shashH, 



7th, ^JfSi sapfami. 

9th, «reim navami, 
10th, W^jA dashamt. 
13th, 4|i)|^in trayodaahi. 
14th, Hfl^lTi chaturdashi. 



Fractional Numbers. 

180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 
mon are the following : — 

[than'. 
( mWT pdo. -J, ^tApaune^ lU,^ * a quarter less 



M 



^^nn^ chautkdi. 



li, 



sava. 



^, ini^ ii/idi. 1^, #S d€rh. 

181. Observe, that itApaunej prefixed to any number, or noim of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure ; ^w 
savdy similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measure. Js derh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone, unity is to be understood ; but in this case %JH paiin is the 
substitute for ftl^ ; it is used with units only, ^f^li arhdi^ used 
alone, is 2| ; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. 9t£ sdrhe is neyer 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with * one' or * two', where %S and "VSlk take its place. Wl^ ddhd^ 
* half, is very commonly shortened to W^ ddh before numerals, as 
9n\I ^ ddh sail, 50. For ^RHSr, the Sk. ^ is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 
tional numbers : — 

W^ m% ddh pdo. 250, ^R^T^t ^ arhdt sau. 

^TOfT UTOT savdpdo. 375, «T^ WT ^ pawie chdr sau. 



ixi= 


= h 


J. J X ^ — 


=A. 


lixi= 


-1 

-8> 


2iXi= 


=i 


2i, 




5i, 




7|. 




76, 




150, 





#5 XITOT dcrh pdo. 450, Wra Wfl %T sdrhe chdr sau. 

^r^T^ m^ arhdi pdo. 1225, ^BW W^STTT sat^i Art/ar. 

^CTT ?F sara rfo. 1500, #5 ^raiT ^^rA /i^/rtr. 

^T^ J3(i^ sdrhe pdnch. 1725, ^T^ ^^^rTTjt;a«n<? do hajdr. 

ftpi "WT^ j;atmc a.^A. 2500, ^R^T^ '^flTTT arhdi Jiajdr. 

^T^ ^ paune sau. 3500, ^T^ ^Hl WolFC «ar/;^ tinhajdr. 

is ^ c^i^rA saw. 150000, #5 ^T^ ^^r/* /aM. 
• • • ' • • • 

b. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows : 
^ ^TO derh kos, * a kos and a half; rT^ ^^ ini paune da^ gaj^ *9| 
yards'; ^R^ri »M arhdi many * 2| mans^\ VJ%n BvtVTqR j^rfo chiftdk, * J 
chittdk '; ^Tp 5IRlf irni ^rfrAe 6a/aA AaM, * 12 J cubits*; ^cn ^W sfli?tf 
baraSf * a year and a quarter'. 

JProportionals. 

182. To express proportion, mi gund or m gun is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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niusfarations are the following: jn^ dugund^ ^two-fold'; dnflT 
chaugundy * four-fold '; TNnHT tigund^ *' three-fold '; ^Tl^fT satgundf 
seven-fold '; 9^8iplT dasgundy ^ ten-fold '; ^lipIT saugund, ^ a hundred^ 
fold '. 

a. Beeidee ipr the affix vn is also sometimes added to a few 
Bomeials, in a similar sense, as ^f^, ' double '; 1?llTr, ' three-fold'. 

6. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or cord is involved, ^^m may be similarly added, as iffOVT, 
* triple '; ^NlfT, * quadruple*. 

Denominatwes. 

183. Multiplieatives, such as the English * twice', and Hhrioe'i aro 
not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, mz. ; UTRf ^TTI ^?ff^ gydrah Bdt sathattar^ litj 'elev- 
en sevens sevenfy seven '; ?? ?tHi ^HSRY chha tin athdrah^ * six threes 
eighteen'; which correspond to the English idioms, 'seven times 
eleven', and ' three times six'. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominative numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 
follows : — 



r^ eham. 
^' \j*kam. 


(^Mchauka. 
* C^raiT chaukd. 


U, ^Rsama. 


4i, $tfn dhonchd. 


(irstdaurhd. 
' JWrar deorhd. 


5, qd paiije, 
5 J, xtimponcAd. 


2, ^RT dtind. 


6, 9jgT chkakkd. 


r^TVI dhdma. 
^^' \ysm dhdmd. 


6J, #firT khonchd. 


7, ^ mtte. 


' Cwhf tina. 


7i, ^?Ww satoncAd, 


8, iBg a.f.^A«. 


ff^ huntd, 
^*' ISteT hontd. 


' l^WT nammd. 




10, ^isnv da/idnh 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar fonns, 

and eyen these forms are not substituted in every case. The only 

way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the multiplication- 

table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice, ^sn^ 

commonly written ift, is substituted for ^9, in the series of * one ' 

only ; as WR 4 Wl^ lit.^ * four ones four*, i.e.^ ^ once four is four'. In 

the first of the series, however, we have simply ^^IR ^m, * once one is 

one'; probably a contraction for ^V ift ^m. In all other places in the 

table ^ is the substitute, as, e.g.^ T9 wsk ^ra, * ten times one is ten '. 

From the series of two onwards, wm is used as the DenominatiTe 

numeral for ^ ; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 

the numeral, $R. From twos to tens, the fem. form, 7^, is used ; 

firom tens onward, the maso. Thus, JSm T^ ^hwf. 7x2=14, but 

9RV J^ ^tfi^^, 12x2=24. fit is substituted for nhl from threes 

to tens only ; in all other cases, <i)w is used. Thus, WX ^ srntv> 

4x3=12; VQRW n^ ^kSt^f 11x3=33. From threes onward, #m, 

(pronounced chauka before consonants,) is the substitute for WK ; in 

the twos, the longer form, ^mr, is preferred. Thus, vltn #nR 9^, 

5X4=20; tr^Rirr w«, 2x4=8. 4i is the substitute for nhi 

throughout, as 79 4d qvm, 10 X 5=50. The sing, form, 9^» ^ six', 

is used from elevens on ; from twos to elevens, the plur., is, is pre- 

ferred; asvm 1^ #raW, 4x6=24; WRW iqjT srfW, 12x6=72. 

^, * sevens ', (as if plur. of 9ffT,) is used throughout, except in the 

elevens, where ^m is employed ; e.g.^ « Bff smrehQ, 6x7=42; but 

WTCf 9flf ^TlffTC, 11x7=77. Similarly Wg is used for * eight*, 

except in the elevens, where we have in3; e,g.^ tltfT ^ vrah9, 

5x8=40; UTRi WS^SITT^, 11x8=88. nm is used for nine in 

the twos only ; 9|vin, from the threes to the tens ; ^ is retained in 

the elevens ; 9|9i is used from the twelves onward. Thus, ^ 9im 

ll3Kf, 2 X 9 = 18 ; WK ^iWT #!ft9, 4 X 9=36 ; WTOI ^ iiRITO, 

11X9=99; 9TTf mum %9rr5, 12x9 = 108. TVtH is substituted 

for^^ in every instance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 

employed as Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word viar, * over', is sometimes added to 
the smaller number in the numersds from 100 to 200. In this case the word $au 
always comes last^ as, e.g., hUotar «ate, 120. Observe that hi8oiaar=hi8a'\'vUMrn 

6. The fractional Denominatives from SJ to 7^ are chiefly used in sur- 
veying. 
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e. In numeration the words ^mjif fmrk and 9«iif are need respeo- 
tively for * nnits \ * tens ', * hundreds'. Of a similar nature are the 
words, ^rarniTy 1^, 9»ri and ivSnT, 2i, which are used in the headings 
of the moltiplieation-table. 

Collectives. 

185. The terminations w d and ^ I are added to some of the oar- 
dinalsy to denote ooUeotive numbers ; as 4/tm bisdy * a score '; q^n^ 
battisi^ * a thirty two '; frrit^ chdKsd^ * a forty'. Besides these, the 
following words are used as coUeetive numbers, viz. : — 

4vi ganddy * a four ' (chiefly of %T^ korl^ ^ a score '. 

cowries). ^K^ mikrdj ' a hundred '. 

a. The cardinal numbers are often used as oolleotiyeS| without any 
ohange of form. 

Derivation of the Numerals. 

186. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit^ through 

intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the general principles set 
forth in Chapter III, the student will be able himself to demonstrate their 
derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series un48, 19, unUa, 29, untdUs, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. unct, * lessened', with the next higher number. 
The fall form of the prefix was ehotux=eka+una. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e,g., for nctvairiushat, 89, the alternative form, ekonachatvdHushatf H. un- 
tdUs^ lit., ' forty less one*. The eh was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e.g.jUnaviush(U fornavadaehan, 19, whence by regular processes we have the 
H. uncUs or tmU. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers unCs, 19, unchds, 49, for linavhf and unapachd9. 
A regard for euphony has probably led to the preference for the form navdsi^ 
89, instead ofunnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

h. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or I, in the series 
from 11 to 18, as, eg,, in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddaahan^ etc. Similarly, 
the final t of the Sk. iopidli becomes r in the seventies, as in saUar, 70, for 
9apUUi. The initial to of the last syllable in certain of the fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchdaJiai ; as, eg,, in ikdwan, 51, for the Sk. ekapanchdehai. 
Bau or eol, lOOi'haa arisen ultimately from the Sk. ehcUt but immediately from 
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Prakritic forms, aataha, satika, nom. sing-i Mlakafi, sattkah, whence, Mtao, 
eaUot and finally, t being elided, sau, sai. 

187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, v?a : — 

Pdo, * i\ from the Sk. pdda, nom. sing., pddobh, whence by §§ 69, c, 78, j?4o. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased farnif 
pddaJcob. Pauut J, and faune, * — J', come from the Sk. pdd<mci^==pdda+una, *a 
quarter less'. Adhd, 'V* is from are{(£/ta^a» secondary form of 8k. arddka: watd^ 
*\i\ or, as a prefix, ' +i'> from the Sk. sapdda, {aa+pdda,) ' with a quarter': 
4erh9 from the Prak. diva4dhe, Sk. dwi+arddha ; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, 4<^urhd, deof-hd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, *halh9wei\ IJ. (Cskii arhdi, 2 J, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound trayo + 'rddha?) Sdrhey *+i', is from the 
Sk. sa+arddha, (adrddhaka,) * with one half'. In the rare forms, ^feo»* 
chd, '4i', poticha, ' 5^', hhonchd, * 6V, satonchd, *7Y, we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. uchcha, {uckchdka,) 'superior', H. unchd: 4^on<!^ appar* 
ently stands for ehcUur+uehckaka, the initial ^ representing the final r of 
chatur, * four'. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The hh of 
hhoBchd is evidently for the sh of the Sk shash, * six'. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme- 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus pahld, daawdUf pachdswdn have respectively arises 
from the Sk. prathama, daehcmuh and panchdehattamcu 
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189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other langnageSi 
exhihit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension ; although, indeed, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoim, except in some 
of the Bajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinctioE 
of gender, which was still retained in the Prakrit. There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person ; the demon- 
stratives^ nyah, Hhis'^ oi wah^ ^that'^ and, after a relative 
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pTonoun, expressed or implied, the correlative pronoun, ir 
90^ supply its place. 

190. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, % main 
and mi tumj tt rd appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of «T kd^ and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
uro <^, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
WRf apnd^ for the Sk. w?iw:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing, of the 1st and 2nd per- 
sons, is the base in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 

191. It will aid the memory to observe the olose analogy in the 
dedension of the difiEerent prononns. In both demonstratives, the 
relatiye, correlative and interrogative pronouns, 9 appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and 9| n, or, in the 
longer forms, 1 nA, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of dedension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of dedension, an initial /)a/ato/, viz,^ V, (rarely «,) its long vowel, 4t, 
or its gun diphthong, ^, or the cognate semivowel, il, marks the 
proximate demonstrative ; an initial labial^ viz.y ^, its long vowel, 
iS, its gun diphthong, #r, or its cognate semivowel, 9, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; V initial marks the relative ; 9 or ft initial, 
the correlative ; and ^, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases : — 





Frox. Dem. 


Rem, Dem, 


Bel 


Cmrel, 


Interr, 


Nom. 


9 


9 


V 


m 


m 


Obi. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


fH 


^ 
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a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the inteiv 
rogative inflected base, in standard Hindi, ^ i, in other dialects, Vt 9, 
or ^j or with the aspirate, iw, 1^, or w. 

b. After the same analogy are formed firom these pronominal bases 
six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chapter X. 

192. The first personal pronoun is declined as follows : — 



^ tnain^ *I'. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



N. « 



maifiy 



I^ n? 



hamen^ 
ham or 
hamon ko^ 



*we'. 



Ac. W* mujhe, ^^^, ,^^ ^^y wft 
D. fHiS WT tnnjh kOy ^ ' W h^ 

Ag. ^ ^ main ne^ * by me'. CT | a ham or 

ham or 



hammne^ 



hamon se^ 



^us', 'tons. 
*by us'. 
^ from us'. 



Ab. ^ % mry'A ««, * from me'. OT )^ 

L «r|^. ^H;'A^*«??, ;in* or ^j^, A«w, Amnion ,.^, , , 
•"• >i jW, or paVf *onme. WT)TiT,w^»,orj»ar, 

193. After the same model is declined the second per- 
sonal pronoun, 

ji tu, *thou'. 



Singular. 



N. 5 til, *thou'. 

^''•iS^f'^fz 'thee', *to thee' 

Ag. 5 ^ tu fie, * by thee'. 

Ab. ?ni % ^wy^ ««j * from thee' . 

G. ?^ ^^^^'^' . vHhy', *thine'. 

I" -J ^j ^w;A w^n, * in ' or 
^' u*^ W, or par, • on thee'. 



Plural. 



*you*. 




WR turn, 

Wf9 tumhen 

^ *" 

gw^j ^ turn or *you', *to you'. 
Wf^ tumhon ko, 

fm )^ fum or <i , 

tumhon ne, ^ '^^^ * 

i^ turn or ,« , 

^itmhonse, '^^^JO^' 

ffl^TCT tumhdrd, . , ^ » 

?fil^ m, ^Mw, tumhon *in' or 
^^^9 wen, or par^ *on you'. 
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0. In the dat. and aoo. 8ing., we occasionally find the forms, ^ 
B$, ?i^ n^ ; but these are archaic, and have about disappeared from 
standard Hindi. 

194. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, wv and nn, as in 
the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for the singular. 
The sing, of the 2nd personal pronoun, is only used, in the standard 
dialect, to express either extreme familiarity, or, more commonly, 
aversion and contempt. It is however used, at least by Christians, 
in addressing the Deity. The singular of the 1st person is to be 
preferred to the plural used in a singular sense. 

195. The longer forms, idt, wit, are restricted to a plural 
signification. They are not, however, extensively em* 
ployed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, the 
word #m log^ duly inflected for the several cases, is added 
to the bases v^ and mi. Thus, in a plural sense, instead 
of the forms given in the paradigms, in standard Hindi 
we preferably have, N., m ^hn, ^ ^n; Ac, i9i ^Wit *t, gw 
^rjil ^ ; G. ivi #hAt ORT, ^ ^ntt Wj etc., etc. 

196. When these pronouns are used appositively with 
any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the gen. 
forms given above, the base of the oblique cases must be 
used, and the postposition, wt, qt, or 5ft, be appended to 
the following noim only. Thus we must translate, * of 
unlucky me', ^ imnS^ ^rt ; * of us carpenters', m srsidt irt ; 
* of you vnse men', gn ^^^n^ crt, etc. iiri^ sfs^ ?kt would 
mean, *of our carpenters'; ^mn) g^'n^ 'Rt, ^ of your wise men'. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns are oooasionally used 
substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which ease the objects 
denoted must be determined from the context. The following exam- 
ple is from the Bhdgavat Purdn ; TO! Wt n Hi^l^l % ^ ^ itr J^^, 
' in other countries there have been heroes and braves greater than 
yours*. 

198. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a tabula^ 

ted form, as follows :-— 
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Table IV : Standard 



PS 

o 

QQ 






N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ab. 
G. 

L. 



Prox. Demonst. 



m ^ahf 'this'. 



09 f^ ^a/^, yih. 



Bem. Demonst. 



619 iraA, * that '. 



09 



yah, 

ise, or 

t> ko. 

is ne. 



99 CI9 icah, u>uh. 



QI9 



e^ 96 



is kd. 



. ^59 % 



w^n, par. 



N. QUI 



^^ w 



^w 



W 



«««, or 
t«« ko. 

us ne. 

us se. 

us kd, 

us men f par. 



^-^ 



ye, yah. S an 
m or ^•i j^ 



Bblativb. 



iUJOy *who', 'which', 






JO. 

A 

jise, or 

jis tie* 
jis se. 
jis kd. 



ftrej jismen^par. 



Ag. 



fP! 



%n or 
iwAon ne. 



Ab. I 



G. 



L. 



V%i) 






t 



tn orHf 



m^n se. 



tn or 





^P^t) inhon kd. 



T^ }fk in or inhon;^m 



% 



5||T^ 



we, wah. 

unhen, 

unoT 

unhon ko. 

un or 
unhon ne. 

un or 



iT 



JO. 



jinheHf 
hM-^ip^ jr'nhon ko. 

VSR ) ji Jin or 

jinhon ne. 




u»Aon 8C. ftlF%t) jinhon se. 



un or 
unhon kd. 




ra^J » ^»« or 

f^S'%ti jinhon kd* 

ftR )ft yiw OTJin 



W ttn or unhon 

W mew, j?ar . ' ftp%t Jw men , j»<ir. 



* ^iT ^^ of Goarse inflected to ^ or o^t according to § 140. f ^^H is oftea 
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CORRELATIVB. 



%r 80f ^ that '. 



it 
it 



80. 
80y 

iUe or 
tis ko, 

tis ne. 

ti8 8e. 






WW ^ 



filW% 



Wm 



WPW 






tt8 men, par. 




80, 

tinJien^ 

tin or 

tinho^ ko, 

tin or 
tinhon ne. 




H"- 



tinhon se. 

tin or 
tinhon kd. 



Intbrrogative. 



mfm kauny * who *. 



Wf 



kaxm. 



t%8 mRct W* 



^ >» 

m 



A:ts^, or 
ki8 ko. 

kis ne. 
kis 8e, 
kis kd, 

kis men, par. 



Wf 



nii5f 




kaun. 

kinhen^ 

kin or 

kinhofi ko. 

kin or 
kinhot} ne. 

kin or 
kinhon se, 

kin or 
kinhon kd. 



filPf )$ kin OT kinhon 



Rot Ja 



^f>» orHCT ) 






Wf 



i 




&R I S ^I'fi or tinhon 

i?nt^ Xl^ weif , par. V3fn^ ^ *^*^(>> i^^'' 



Indefinite. 



^ih^ koi, * any one^ 



«lU« 



A:oe. 






wit % 



A;i9{ ko. 



kisi ne* 



ki8i 80. 



kisi kd. 



kk% mei^, par. 






2 



coUoqaially used for nn and cftril, for ^^fi${, but the forms are inaccurate. 

16 
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199. Observe, tbat the relative pronoun, #T, does not precisely oor* 
respond to the English relative, * who', * which'. It is rather ' the 
one who ' or * which ', * that which '. Thus, #r W^W^ WWT ' the man 
who came '; % i) df Qinr %r Brui, * what I said, that I have done'. 

200. The plural of the indefinite pronoun, %T^, is often expressed 
by repeating the pronoun; thus, J^ ^ftr^ WHIT, * some (persons) came'; 
^ il 8|pi^ WR^ ^WT $W, * I saw some, {or several) persons '. This 
often has an intensive force, t^., ^ some few '. Or RRfl^ may be the 
substitute, as Rrh^ Wfft d, * some (a number) were saying '. 

201. ^Rr, as also, still more rarely, At4, is occasionally uninflected 
in the oblique singular, as in the following from the Prem Sdgar^ 
qKt^ i)f?! % ^p[C?ir ^md, ^ in what manner Krishna was born'. 

202. The emphatic particle i i or ^ M is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
^ in \& substituted for the final "^ on. 

Examples are, wi yahi, * this very' ; ^ ^ tnain At, * I myself'; TO^ 
%r usi hOy * to that very person' ; ^[^ % ?inpr unkin ne kahd, * those 
same persons said '. But, rarely, €t also follows the plur. inflection ; 
as, e,g., ^5%f ^ % unhon hi «a, *from those very persons' or *that 
very person '. 

203. When any of the pronouns are used substantively, 
tliey take the proper postpositions as given in the tables. 
When they are used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, if in any 
oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, sing, or 
plur., is placed before the noun, and the postposition is 
added to the noun only. 

Thus we say, ^mvpius par^ * on that', or * on him'; but ^m ^if W 
U8 ghore par, ' on that horse'; Sir % ^R ^ wn kis ke ghar ko gayd, 
* to whose house did he go '; bat f^ ia[l %l kis ghar ko^ ^ to what 
house'; ^ra ^ $ir # ^Ini ui ke desh ke log, * the people of his coimtry'; 
but ^^ $ir ^ ^@h7f U8 desh ke log, ^ the people of that country'; fm W 
Jin kdf * of whom'; but ftiR nfilQt mjjin baniyon kd, ^ the shop-keepers 
whose'; fiw W8l9t ^ tin kaviyon ko, * to those poets'. 

204. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in ^, can 
only be used in a substantive sense \ the shorter forms may 
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be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, ' of those 
horses', is iw drfl wi, — ^never ^5%! €hft m ; but, on the other 
hand, we may say either ^n ^ 5CTt, or ^5%t i| aiwt, * he' or * they 
said'. 

205. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word ^fm is preferably added to the pronoun, to denote 
plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with the plural 
inflection, is inserted between the shorter form of the in- 
flected base and the postposition. Thus, ' they' is fam %ff ; 
'in their village', ^?i%ytti^iita M; * those who came'^ #t 
itm w^f etc. 

206. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto considered, 
except the indefinite, present two forms of the ace. and dat. in both the 
Bing. and plur. ; the one, purely inflectional, in ^ (sing.) or ^ (plur.); 
the other, analytic, consisting of the base of the oblique cases with %r. 

These may both be used as either dative or a^ccusative ; but the forms 
with ikr are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for the dative. 
Sometimes the employment of one or the other is determined merely 
by a regard to euphony, as, e,g., % ^ ^ mg^ itl TWI, * I gave it to 
the gardener'; where the immediate repetition of ^ would have been 
unpleasant to the ear. 

207. All the ahove pronouns, when used adjectively, 
may take the nom. form, with a noun in the ace. 

Thus, we may say, driQT )i $=QffT i, * the house which I see '; nv 
9R! ciSf^, * saying this thing '. So also when used substantively, 
the nom. form of the accusative may be employed, but of things only, 
86% m 9itrffT i, * I say this '; ^ 9«l iprS ^ %Ti «IWS ^, * we say 
those very (things) which we hear'. But with ^R and ih^ this 
usage is not considered elegant. 

208. Besides the interrogative i^ kcmn^ * who', and the 
indefinite pronoun *t4 koi, 'any one*, 'some one', etc., 
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another interrogative pronoun, mn kyd^ 'what', and another 
indefinite pronoun, ^ kuchh, 'some', 'any', 'something', 
'anything', is employed. The following principles regulate 
the usage of the two Interrogative pronouns, 

(1) ^ kaun may he applied hoth to persons and to 
things; mt hyd^ to things only, except in expressions denot- 
ing surprise, as, e.g., wt ttobi kyd murakh, ' what a fool !' 
More commonly, in such a dase, the emphatic particle, ii hi, 
is added to the pronoun, as qin €t 9fT ^mr kyd hi bard rdjd, 
' what a great king 1' 

(2) ^f^ kami is used hoth suhstantively and adjectively, 
in hoth the nom. and ohl. cases, hut when used suhstan- 
tively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are, ^R ^ kaun hai, * who is it P'; gn ii niR ^ g^inn 
iwn ne kis ko buldyd, * whom did you call P'; fim 5KT ^ kis kd hai, 
' whose is it ?'; RlR ^f% W kis larke kdy * what boy's P'; rlH % fiCT 
i^^WR % g^ turn ne his mahdjan se puchhd^ * of what banker did you 
inquire ?'; Rra HT ^ ki^ ghar men^ * in what house ?', 

(3) Wf A?ya can he used adjectively in the nom. only: 
in the ohlique cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The aoo., «R1% ^ kdhe ko, * for what \ is oommonlj used as the 
equivalent for the English 'why*. The gen., «FT% W kdhe kd, *of 
what', usually denotes the material. Examples are, fm qn^ ^ 
Wt^ tmn kdhe ko de, * why have you come ?'; ms qVT t yah kyd hat, 
• what is this P'; HW 951% W WIT t yah kdhe kd band hai, * of what is 
this made ?'• 

209. The two Indefinite pronouns, «ftr4 koi and qn^ kuchh, 
are both used either substantively or adjectively, and of 
both persons and things. But when used substantively, 
*r<i koi, like «ifrw, refers to persons only, and 9i9 kuchh, to 
things only. When used adjectively, either may be used 
to denote both persons and things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used adjec- 
tively, appears to be this ; that ^ kuchh always conveys, more or 
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lees distinotlj, a partitive seiiBe. Examples of their use are, c^ ^ 
hnhai^ 'is there any one P', or Hhere is some one'; but Wl^ f kuchh haiy 
' there is some'; ^ ^ SiRt cJtT $^ main ne kid ko dekhd^ * I saw some 
one'; 9S9 ^eft ^H^ kuchh larke de^ * some boys oame'. 

210. «T kyd is declined in the singular only ; qr« kuchh 
is indeclinable. 

a. The obL form hitfu, which many grammarianB have assigned to kuchh, is 
properly a dialectic variation of the obi. form of koi. It will be found in the 
tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly assigns to kuchh, obi. 
plnr. forms, hinhuut kinun* * but these are to be regarded as mere variations 
of kinhon, the obi. plur. of ko{. 

kyd is declined as follows : — 

Wl kydy *what?' 
Singular. 

N. Wi kyd, *whatP'. Ab. «in% % A^aA^ se, * from what P*. 



^' JBRl^ *T kdhe ko, ' for what P'. G. W* ^ kdhe kd, ' of what P'. 



A TIT- ^- - T -^^^ kdhe men *in' or 

kg,Wantmg. L. w^^^ or i^ar, •on what P'. 

211. The Sonorific pronoun, vra ajp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, 5 iw or g»! tum^ whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In the 
singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun of 
the second variety of declension; Le.^ Nom., wro op, Ace. 
Dat., mm ^ dp ko^ Gen., OT^ 5ri, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the plural 
is denoted hy affixing the word ^^m log, which is then regu- 
larly declined throughout the plural, the word wn remain- 
faig imchanged; as, wm %ii $t^ dp log dekhiye, *your 
excellencies will please to see '; H ^rto ^ntt % 5rWT ^ main dp 
logon 86 kahtd hun^ * I say to your exceUencies\ 

h. The honorific pronoun ^ITQ is also, much more rarely, used for 
the person spoken of, when that person is present, so that the refer- 
ence wiU be evident. But in such cases it is better to use, instead of 

^TO, the proper title of the person addressed, as ^Qti^, tS^, ^irar, etc. 
- 

* Budimeuta de la Iiangue Hindoul, p. 35. 
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212. The Heflexive pronoun, uto op, 'self*, although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit 9in<iR, is 
differently declined. The singular numher is declined as 
follows : — 



dp, *8elf'. 
Singular. 

N. W^ dp. Ab. nm % dp 96. 

A W^ }^ dp kOf 

-pv ' WpI \ apne ko or G. wmi (-5^,-^,) apnd^ (-n*,-ii».) 

ira^ ?ri| apne tain. 

a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with the 
exception of the Gen., ^Rnm m dpas kd, and theLoc., ^im ^ 
apflw men, * among themselves'. 

Examples of their use are, WT^^ mt VRrahn dpas hi bdtchit^ *m\Xr 
tual conversation'; d ^inw ^ HilTfT 5R^ ^ we dpas men jhagrd karte 
hain, ' they are quarreling among themselves'. 

213. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun must always 
be substituted for the genitive of the other pronouns, when 
the pronoun refers to the subject of the verb, and also in 
certain other cases, which will be duly noted in the chapter 
on Syntax. For the present one or two examples will suffice. 

Thus, Cl^ Wl^ HT ^ wnrr ^ icah apne ghar kojdtd hai^ ' he is going 
to his own house'; but 99 ^9 ^ ^FC ^ ^TTfn ^ wah u% ke ghar ko jdtd 
half * he is going to his house ', i.e., the house of another person. 
Similarly, ^nn: WFi ftRI W T^m T^ sydr apne bil men chhipd rahd, 
' the jackal remained hid in his hole'. 

214. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the reflexive 
pronoun are identical with those of the honorific pronoun, WH. 
Thus, ^^ ^ WQ ^ URT may mean, * he struck you', (honorific form,) 
or 'he struck himself '. Whenever, therefore, the sense might be 
ambiguous, the longer form of the reflexive is to be preferred ; thus, 
^9 ^ ^ra% ^ inn can only mean, ' he struck himself'. 

215. The genitive ^nniT sometimes assumes the plural termination 
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4f, and is then used as a noun, in the sense * one's own people \ 
Thus, 99 WfH # vm wnjy 'he oame to his own (people'). 

DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

216. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pronominal 
declension of ten dialects. Preliminary to the tables, the following 
remarks and illustrations of the forms current in the more important 
dialects may be found of service. The Braj forms are so uniform 
and regular as scarcely to demand illustration. The tables exhibit 
all the common M^rwdri colloquial forms. The remarks in the 
following paragraphs refer especially to the Marwari of the 
* Plays '. 

217. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the 1st personal pronoun 
are indifferently employed ; thus, Hffft ^I^SI ^ * hear my suppli- 
cation '; i|n «IT^ 9171 * hear my word '. % is used alone, as ag. sing, 
in the following, ipi fR^ 9mT% vri, 'I have received the command of 
my Guru \ Instead of the regular base, V, of the Mar. obi. sing, of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, ^ (Braj, fr\) is sometimes used, as ^ ^ 
Jhnr nm wndr, ^Oorakh Ndth has led thee astray'. 

218. $ and #r are the common nom. sing, forms of the two de- 
monstratives, Iff and cnr. Thus wu read, #r ^^ ftm, ^ he, writing 
a note'; ^ ^rih foi^ 4m^, ^ this treachery has the Englishman 
committed'. But ^ is found for tf (Hf) and dr for ^ (CTl)) as ^ 
irift OT Urdr, ' this jogi has come into the jungle '; drii ^m tni^, 
Uhat same lord, O queen I' Besides the forms given in the tables, 
the 'Plays' often use the Braj 9T ( H. H. ^9 ) in the obi. sing., as, 
^9'^ W g mil, *( he ) has found that '; where 5 is for J| ( H. H. ^). 
The base W^ also occurs in the ag. (plur. of respect) in the following ; 
OTT i?KdT ^, ' he has made (me) immortal '. d occurs in the same 
case, as in d 9^ Vl^ ^^^^ IT ^, 'he declared to me the knowledge 
of Brahma'. Finally, 9 also is used as a base in the obi. sing., as 
in v)f^n9! ^ ^TT^, ^Plngald his wife '. 

219. Besides ^, #r and # are also used for the relative. The 
most common sing, inflection is mt, as dri^ 9T97 j^ int d 9^, 
' in whom dwells that lord of thine'. This inflection alone expresses 
the case of the agent, but ^ is occasionally borrowed from the Braj, 
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in this and other oases ; as, ^ 9 ^i^ ^^ VlK ^m, ' he who placed 

(his) hand upon (my) head '. 

220. Besides the forms of the interrogative given in the tables, 
fiinv and ikm are found in the obi. sing. ; thus^ in the case of the ag., 
filW firft wnrrftr, * what sinner has led (him) astray?*; %PI TRH THIII 
?fni^ilT 'SK^, 'who, leaving his kingdom, has practiced austerities?'. 
So also the regular form, «^, occurs in the case of the agent, as, 
JiHf ^VNI^ ^ HVR nfHT, ' what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge?'. 
CKTfT, for mi, ' what?', occurs in the ' Plays', but this is firaj. The 
regular Mar. form ciiHf occurs in the following ; i^ cirti ^STIH ^ ^n^l, 
* what business of mine in the sarde ?\ CRf (for WJ or ciifi> is used in 
the following, merely as a sign of a question ; ioRT mR ^ vnt, ^iB 
there rain without wind P'. 

221. Mewari, it will be observed, is distinguished from all other 
Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the maso. and fern., in 
all except the two personal pronouns. It should be further observedi 
that the Mewari pronominal genitives in 9^ are less common than 
those in ^. The longer plural forms of the personal pronouns, in 
qt and ont, are preferred to the shorter for the true plural. In the 
colloquial of both Marwar and Mewfir, the reflexive genitive, WIWT, 
is rarely used. The genitive of the several pronouns commonly 
takes its place, even when referring to the subject of the sentence* 
Thus the Marwaris would usually say, ^ W^ «ITO «IRi,=^ WPIT WW 
qrtin, * I shall do my work'; ^ ^ A Jtm wftT,=:«W WPi uta IRT, * he 
went to his village '; d crt 5FT difl «l^l,=d wA dl^l XR n^, * they 
mounted their horses', etc. 

222. In the Old Purbi of the Rdmdyan all the postpositions, ex- 
cepting that of the agent, which Has no existence in this dialect, are 
often employed with the pronouns as in standard Hindi. But they 
are much more frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pro* 
noun, sing, or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in a 
parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the iiBe of the oblique forms of the pronouns, applies 
not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all archaic Hiiidf 
poetry, as, e.g.y to the writings of the Rajput bard, Ghand, Kabir and others. 
Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

223. In the JRamdi/an li i^ used, instead of ^ or Hiff, in the case 
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of the agent ; as, dr % |«T m« tri, * that which I may not have 
asked'. The same remark applies to n or 71.* 

224. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, dnf , Jllff, of 
the personal pronouns, are constantly used in the Rdmdyan, both with 
and without the postpositions, on the other hand, the shorter oblique 
forms, dr and ?)t, always take the postpositions. 

a. But in the archaic Hindi of Chand^ according to Mr. Beames, 
even ^ and ^ are used for all cases more frequently without than 
with the postpositions. Among his examples are, fiviH H^ITT % ^nr» 
' how shall there be salvation for me P'; «rni ^ ^TTIT ^, ' lord, my 
name is Chand ' ; ^firo «n7f % wm, * hearing this word, thy father'.f 

ft. in is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for lilRT, as in the 
foUo^ving from the Rdmdyan ; S xi«icni 1*1 ^i^, ' in my esteem, they 
are treasuries of merit'. 

c. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st pers. pron*» 
given in the tables, a form m, in the compound, iff 991, (= ^ m, ) 
'like me'^ occurs in one place only in the Rdmdyan. Quite analogous 
to this, is an obi. sing, form, ffi, of the 2nd pers. pron., noted by 
Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoui Qrammar. 

d. The Sanskrit genitives sing, of the personal pronouns, mi, ?f8l, 

'my', 'thy', frequently occur in the Rdmdyan^ as in other Hindi 

poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and are therefore 
omitted &om the tables. 

225. The regular Old Purbi forms of the Demonstrative pronouns, 
are w, ^, or ^, ' this', and ^, ' that '. But for W, a form df also 
occurs ; as Tm HfR ^ Wt^ ds, ' this is a mark of devotion to Rdm\ 
In the obi. sing., the proximate demonstrative is inflected to 1[T9 or 
^ ; the remote, to ^ifl, or rarely, dlff . Examples are, Ynf ^^S^ 
^UtI vniR ^fS^, ' in this manner Bharatj bathing'; xlfk qPI H^m #rfv, 
' again and again she asks him'; ^ %Wf:iQ Tmw^H drwt, ^ my evil 
fortune keeps him alive' ; ^rfw ^ WH, ' in the heart of this (demon)', 
lif T9 TQqm ^rm, ' in this, the name of the lord of Raghti '. 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected forms, 1^^ 
B5^, which, like the obi. sing, forms, are used, after the manner 
of the dialect, either with or without the postpositions. Thus, TTnm 

• It should be observed, however, that the Rdmdyan^ exhibits great confu- 
Bion in the use of the direct and passive conistruction. 
t Vide Journal As. Soc. of Beugal, Part I, No. II, 1873. 
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mi^ tlfiinf wwty ' keep these (two) in your eyes'. For the dat. and aoa 
plur., forms B'lfii and ^S^tni exist ; as VTT^W IRnl IR ^Wf , * the lord of 
the world gave a wilderness to these'. For these, ^ and ^ also occur. 

b. In the Rdmdyan we meet a form ^dr^ of the Eemote demons- 
trative pronoun. The final 3 is not an essential part of the word, 
but an emphatic particle,=Br. V, H. H., wt. But sometimes it 
seems to be added merely metri gratidy as, e,g,y in the following ; 
^TfR 9^19 %fT QR^ $ra t m ^OT QiJ CRTW ^nS?i ^ ^dni i ^ his eyes filll 
of tears, joining both hands, to the lord nothing could he say'. 

c. Similarly, in old Hindi, we find the emphatic nom. sing, forms^ 
l^tr, ^, (for iri^,) of the Prox. demons, pronoun, mp (HY). Thus, ^m 
^niini f^rilV nd $6Ff ^ f^Mms, ^Brahmd^ haying delivered this instruc- 
tion to the gods, went to his own world '; ^f^ CRl??, ^ saying just this'. 
The final $ or ^ has arisen from the sandhi of the final inherent V of 
YW with the emphatic particle 4t or V, = H. H. , 1^. In the forms ^9T, ^9 
of the same pronoun, the final vowel is simply lengthened metri gratid* 

d. In the Rdmdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally meet 
the Sanskrit demonstrative ^, ^ this ', as uiQlUj^W mi fij nq, ' per* 
vaded by sin and impurity is this body of thine '. 

226. The most common forms of the obi. sing, of the Relative and 
Correlative pronouns in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry, are Plil or 
dnf and fh^ or AiW- "VlBf and firfw also occur, but are to be assign- 
ed, not to eastern Hindi, but to the Braj. All these forms, as above 
remarked, are used in any case, either with or without the postposi- 
tions ; as, e,g,y tf% firof 1RT te, * in what quarter Ndrad was seated'; 
iflfif TTlf^ VX VIS fsiQT^, *on that mountain was a large fig-tree '. Instead 
of these longer forms, the Braj obi. forms, HT and m, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. Like ^ and ?h, however, these 
are also sometimes used substantively without the postpositions, as in 
the following line ; W iBTS VPf{ •IT rt ?fT ^IS wg JTOTH , *in whose body love 
dwells not,, regard his body as a burning-ground (of the dead)'. 8,B. 

a. The genitive is thus commonly expressed in the Rdn^yan by 
ftrfi, dfil, and T?rffJ, ?tff , or ^ITQIi^, etc., as ifif ^|fin?l, * by remember- 
ing ( of ) whom'; "m 5Rit 3 ^ra^, * whose handmaid thou art '. But 
the Braj inflected genitives, HT^, flT^, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, ^ire, as, e.g.y n M^\^ ^n^ iW WW, * into whose heart 
this conversation enters'. A form ?fTT^, for {?!%, is found in a few 
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plaoee, as m9l ii9 n^ nr^ «l mnn, ' the lord hath not forsaken him 
(who) hath taken refuge with him', lit^ * gone to his feet'. 

b. 9m is found in the obi. sing, for dff ; as #V vn9| mt^ UPBIm, 
* who hath made ( his ) mother orazy '. In the phrase ^ ?|i| ^^^ 
( Ram. L.K,)y^ thinking this in his mind ', %9 is an emphatic form of 
the aoo. sing., =H.H.,%T9^. Very rarely, the correlative %T is treated as 
if indeclinable, as, e.g.y TPR vnn^ %T nf^ ^Ht, ' over him, Rdm is chief, 

e. Instead of the longer forms, T?1R| and {?1^, d and ?) also some- 
times occur in the obi. plur. ; as, e.g.^ ygpQ d wd, ' blessed are they 
who bore ( them )'; ll $# $TW unVT, ' they beheld the two brothers.' 

d. The Sanskrit forms of the relative and correlative pronouns, are oo- 
oaaionally used in the Rdmdyany thus, Ti|<iJilN TiqnPI ^T^ d, 'who behold 
thy face with reverence '; HitiH 4 dnit, ' whom ascetic saints behold '• 

227. The most common form of the first Interrogative pronoun^ 
Ani, in the Rdmdyan^ is QiCR. To this, Y is sometimes added, as in the 
following, before a fem. noun, WRsm m| ^1^ ^m drni ^fTiT^, * what thing 
bas been so dear to me ?'. The Braj ^ is also occasionally used, as 
^ wri^PI %T 11^, 'who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?'. 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, fififw, ^^, are preferred to 
others when the pronoun is used substantively, as c^ ^H wSi ivJ^TCI 

* with whom do they cherish enmity P'. The medial W is sometimes 
dropped, as, Hyr %W ftro, * who broke the bow ?'• But when the 
pronoun is used adjectively, the nom. more commonly remains un- 
changed, as nid ^sspi fstnar sn^, ' in what way may I obtain the 
maiden ?'; or the nom. form in % may be used ; as, vcni !liQPf ?^A^ 
VTf , * in what way can ( all the wonders ) be recounted ?'. A third 
obi. sing, form, QRai^, also occurs ; thus, 9i1l?Tftif ^9 WSS^ QIHW, 
' of what use is pleasure to one destitute of religion V. This may 
be contracted to ^kA^ as ^rrd ^T^l ciirar, ' of what use can it be P'. The 
Braj obi. sing., QRlff, is also found in the Rdmdyan^ as wm ORTTf, 

* wliom wouldst thou serve ?'. The plur. forms, nom. QRCRI, obL 
•^1^, ^F^4, etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

228. For the second Interrogative, QRIT, when used substantively, ^SfiTl 
(9illT) is the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan, The Braj forms, QRT and 
4^, also occur. ^9T is also found in the obi. sing. ; as 91R ^irrfT, 'for 
what fault ?'. nis or nft is used for 997 as a mere sign of interrogation ; 
thus, tlfl Hiiuici QiVJ i^ 9inn) 'will a crow ever live without meat V. 
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229. For the first Indefinite pronoun, <£HI, %T9i crqiT^, Af^ and 
QiCR^ are the common substitutes in the Rdmdyan, Thus, QiOR^ i^ 
fiR ftlj TeiMl^l, * was there ever any saint without faith ?\ I should 
suppose a nom. QROf^ or CIPSR^ must exist, but have not noticed it. 
The 9 of ^ is however certainly preserved in the obi. form, CIRSF^, for 
QiCiit^, which is also used, as in CKaFij 9iTH, ^ at any time '. Besides 
the above nom. forms, ^ and ^fil also occur, as in the following; 
iH^ftiH on^Qi 1 ilNlfl %i^, *no wise man will call it wrong ' ; Wlf^^nrai 
arm Hf ^g, * let no one know this thing \ We also find JNs and jftr. 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of forms exist. QiSIT^ occurs in the 
following ; QfiQ^r| vKm drci 1t4 mrcir, * in no way did he comprehend*. 
fini^,( in the dat. and ace. 9iT^f%, "^ is also used ; as ^FTVTf $nr ^ri^ $9, 

* do not impute blame to any one'. In the following we have Sjfit; 
t«Tf f ^nfl rarer ft^, * it cannot in any way be told '; ^ is lengthened 
metri gratid. An obi. plur. form, ^FT^, exists ; thus m«l ^^ ^RTJ^ wi, 
'every one received pdn^. 

230. The second Indefinite pronoun, «R1F, is used in old Purbi poetry, 
but CR^ is preferred, often in the augmented Frakritic form, CK^. It 
is always indeclinable, as in standard Hindi. Thus, xm .... ^ii^ ^ 
WB CRtRW wnf, '(after) some days Ram vrill come and dwell (here)'. 

231. The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in old Purbi as 
WH or vra^; as WTiR ^Hf •! %T^, *(but) that same himself is not' ; ^M 
^[[^ ^^d^i * the lord of men himself mounted '. The genitive of the 
reflexive in the same dialect is OTt|5f, as in the following, where ^rnw 

* one's own', is contrasted with HT, * another's ; WXR W ^F^ ^ ^ isii, 

* no one heard his own ( or ) another 'd (voice)'. The fem. form is WQIH, 
as WHTif ftii, * toward myself'. The penultimate vowel is sometimes 
lengthened metri gratia^ thus, WirfT, wnrf . 

fl. Frequently, in the Hdmdyan and other poetry, the Sanskrit inde- 
clinable reflexive pronoun, ^OT, is substituted for ^ntr. Thus, ^Wf HTWS 
wft ^BW, 'JT«/-j, himself a consuming fire'. Similarly, for the possessive, 
9rnR, the Sanskrit inseparable possessive particle, ^ar, is often prefixed 
to a word ; as ^etii qnfe ^W, * cutting off ( his) head with his own hand'. 

232. For wm W, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, wn. the usual 
substitute in old Purbi poetry is TT^ ; as ^TOI fill TT^ gfl 1 ^rif, ' is 
not Bliarat your majesty's son ?'. 

233. The remaining colloquial dialects call for little remark. 
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Oltterre, that in the Bhojpuxi and Eiw^i dialeots the medial ¥ is 
always pronounoed short, thus, ^, jHy ft^, khih^ etc. 

a. In tlie modem eastern oolloquial dialeots, as, e,g,<^ the Avadhi 
and Bhojpuri, the word 9SI, uninfleoted, is commonly added to the base 
of the obi. plur., instead of ^m, whenever a true plural is intended. 
Thus, Bh., ^vf ^9 Ar=H. H., ^n %7)t ^ ; A., fp ^9 <ViT=H. H., vp 
drift 9iT, etc. 

h. In some districts in the east, the final consonant iS, of 9i«c and Wkj 
is changed by the rustics to 9, giving such forms as ^, ?2%, IT9 %, Y19 
%T. etc. 

t. In the Bhojpuri dialect, the longer plural forms, as ^«1«<| %t, 
Y^nPCT ^, etc., are used in preference to the shorter forms, when 
emphasis is intended. To the forms given in the tables, Mr. Beames 
adds ^RT and ^T^n, for gipn (TO^TTT), and, in Shahabad, Stf %t, for 
nm %t ( W« % ). For the plur. of ^ (=%T^i), nfi^ is commonly 
employed ; as i^rion W ^RIW W, *some houses are burning*. 

234. The Honorific pronoun, ^nq, is in use throughout the Ganges 
valley, and, so far as I have noticed, is declined as in the standard dialect, 
except, of course, that the postpositions peculiar to each locality are 
appended to the stem. But, in the dialect of Biw^, the nom. sing, is 
^HRT. This is inflected to 7, as in vni^ ^=H. H., mTQ QRT; but some- 
times the inflection is neglected, as in WRT X|T=H. H. ^nn m. 

d. Further east, as in Bhojpur, and elsewhere, the word )rt or 
VS^^ plur. <^<«^, is the substitute for the honorific pronoun ^THT. It 
follows the declension of substantives. Instead of T^TT^ vA is also 

sometimes heard. 

}>. In the Panjab and the Himalayas the common people are not so partio* 
tilar about using the honorific pronoun, and frequently address their supe- 
riors with turn, when no disrespect is intended. Indeed, so far as the writer's 
observation has gone, A'p is rarely heard from the mountaineers of the Hima- 
lajas, except from individuals who may have mingled much with the people 
of the plains. So also the singular, tu,^ is freely used among the same people, 
when in the Qanges valley we would only hear the plural, twm. 

235. In the following paradigms, the inflected form of the genitives is not 
given, but may be readily learned from the rules for the dialectic inflection of 
adjectives and substantive genitives. 

'S, B. For the plural, the word #nT, or, in the eastern dialects, ^9^ may be 

added to the nom. and then declined throughout. 
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P4 

< 

P 
O 






Ab. 



G. 



L. 





-S 

1^ 




<5 

.5* 




tq 


N. 


«. 


Ao. 


^. 


D. 


Wli*T. 


Ag. 


«^. 


Ab. 


Wli%. 


G. 


Stt. 


L. 


Hi. 


N. 


wi. 


Ao. 
D. 




Ag. 





1R%. 



WiTITT. 



< 






«. 






%«. 



^ 






S^. 



^: 






lOTftr. 



w 



qr. 



Table V: DiAiiEcnc 
1st personal 






f»t. 



Tim qft, M. 



WTTf. 






I- 



:«»• 









^ 






1^. 



99ltT. 

*rt |91t9. 
99t| Wft. 






t- 



991%. 



K« 



99T^. 



99T 



99T 991%. 




99. 



99f , 99tlrti 
99)cnt 



99t. 



!»• 



99t.99taf)^ 
99iWt J 

99t, 99tllt|wT. 
99wKT. J 



♦ These forms are also used, more rarely, with the postpositions. A 
either of the postpositionB may be added to either of the forms covered by 
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FSOKOHINAL BeCLENSIOK. 

pbokotjn; ^ etc., * J'. 






% 



«. 






♦i^Bf. 



liil. 



%^. 



iSj. 



«e 



^ 



^'^" 



#^. 



V. 
J? 

o 






tm. 









!'■ 



SIf. 



^nt. 



^w. 










I 



s'»- 



wfti. 






WR^. 



¥»W 



Wiftl. 



^ilf ilt. 



WW. 
WHK. 

WR (wrff). 



ii. 



droin'. 



Wanting. 

ft jft, fit 



WW. 



WW WiT. 



Wanting. 






n4. 



>gt^) 



1 
I 



wrT,wrt. 



Wanting. 



WIT ?fW. 



wrft w. 



«H. 



Wanting, 



TO 



wwn. 



ww^ w. 



?!W. 



r 



wiww. 



WW. 



^^^^. 



Wanting, 

WWTT %t. 

WWT. 
WWTT. 

WWTT W. 



WWWt. 

WWm'jW^. 
WWTT JftK. 

Wanting. 



WWW^ 
WWTT 



b. 



WWT. 
WWH^ WiT. 



WWTT W. 



bracket between the pronominal bases and the postpositions indicates that 
the bracket. 
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Table VI : Dialectic 
2nd personal 



< 



N. 



Ac. 
D. 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 









N. 












nuii. 



?ITT. 









Ac. WP?. 
D. ' ?n? ^. 



P 



Ag. 



Ab. 



G. 



L. 



>9 



?11| %. 



>9 









N 






! 



^ll 



^. 



^ 



\t 









?W ^. 



?TO %. 



?n^i^. 



>» in. 



^ 



^ 



5- 



f»^. 



^ m\. 



h 



<■ 



S^. 



^' w, «. 



\9 






mit 









§ 



t't 






«. 



vt^. 



lit. 






nftr. 



-i^ 






* 



dT%. 



«. 



ih«. 



1ST. 



^ *n% 



«. 



lit ) 



lit. 



lit ) 



ST. 
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P&ONOMiNAL Declension, 
pronoun; g, etc., *thou\ 



I 



5' . 



^W ^. 



^^. 



1^ 



s^. 



^nt. 






Si*-- 






rait. 



iftr. 



?a4 






S 






?wfti. 



^'* 






S,!«- 












!*■ 



o 



5' §» "• 

5- 
if. 



•55 



^ 



fi4. 



ftr ?RT. 



Wanting, 






^■i^ 



ffTT. 















^iw^f. 









^ 



w. 



wn. 






\m. 



Wanting. 






I 






I'M. 



I 



iff, fl. 



?wn^. 



Wanting, 









\9 



p. 



ro > 



fWT. 



>> > 



?Wf 






SfW. 



Wanting. 



w^fni. 



Wanting, 



BftT %t. 



>0 









!*• 



Wanting, 



gwm. 



gmi) w. 






!* 



^1* 



17 
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Table VII : Dialectic 

PROXIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE 



Plural. | Singular. | 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 


H. Hindi. 


Kanauji. 


Braj\ 

mii. 

•mn 51. 


Mdrwdri, 

m 


MetcdrL 

m 






HI, UT. /. 

« s 




St!*'- 

Str- 


irt«t p- 




REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 


Plural. | Singular. 


N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 

N. 
Ao. 

Ag. 


• 






^5w W. 


V, 9. m. 




a. 




cit, wt. 


at. 
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Pronominal Declension, 
psonoun; Iff, etc., 'this\ 



Garktcdtt. 

m 


Kumdoni. 


0« P«r6f . 


* 


Riicdi. 


Bho}puri. 


9r, m. 


IK 


Wanting. 


• 


9. 


VI W. 


Wanting. 


VI r 

Wanting. 


en, etc., ' <Aa< ', * he', ' she \ ' it '. 








ff anting. 




If anting. 


J, % ^, A 






v^«W. 

Wanting. 


^iiiiwtJ^ 

VI r- 

Wanting. 
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Table VIII : Dialectic 

RELATIVE pronoun; 



< 

P 
O 



•< 
P 

a 



N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 

G. 

N. 

Ao. 
D. 

Ag. 



H. Hindi. 



9t. 



nw ^. 



ftrew. 



dr. 



Kanauji. 



Wf. 






j*T. 



Braj, 






^ 



^. 



ftp*!*- 









ftR %. 









Mdrwdri. 



• • 



*S ^^ *\ •s 



Mewdri. 



^ 1 

f^ra, Bur, Bpii. 









^ni^i 




T^IH 



N^. 















CORRELATIVE PRONOUN; 






N. 

Ao. 
D. 



z 



GQ 



Ag. 



G. 



<! 

P 

fin 



N. 

Ao. 

D. 



Ag. 






ifw w. 






m 






j*T. 

j,. 












%r, ft. 






^. 










?w. 



«i. 






WW I. 



dr. 
frat) 

vrt. 
rut. 
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Pronominal Declension. 
ihj etc., 'tvho\ *which\ 



Grarkxcdli. 



dr. 



^i^^fe. 



m%^. 



it!. 









Kumaom, 



%, ^. 



^ Cfw. 



t^. 



Hi^. 



dr, ^. 



Old Purbu 



St, y, ^BR. 






:*^|(**) 






i««. 
k 






Avadhi, 


Hiwdi. 


d,^nR, wl. 


IFS^V. 


#w. 




Wanting. 


Wanting. 


dcRT. 




d. 


i^. 


th- 




JFaw^m^. 


TFlin^m^. 



Bhojpuri, 






1%. 



Wanting. 



ra^ 



^. 



Wanting. 



%r, etc., Hhat\ Hhe 8anie\ 



TO iiT. 

n. 









it. 



« 'wft. 



tI^. 



« #T. 



a 



"5 



cn^. 






I*. 



^1 



mrt.w^ 



l«N) 



T?TO, mW. 



T?iTOIf. 






JFan^m^. 



ft W. 






Wanting. 



Wanting. 







Wanting. 



(ft.) 

ft 



k 



Wanting, 



\W\K. 



V^. 



tr^- 



Wanting. 
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Table IX : Dialectig 
1st interrogative pronoun ; 



Plural. | Singular. | 


N. 

Ac. 
D. 

Ag. 

N. 

Ac. 
D. 

Ag. 

■ 


TT. Hindi. 


Kanauji. 


Braj. 


Mdrtcdrl. 


Mewdri, 








Wf 9w ^Fl. 

8R3B Wrr. 


9i9. 


5FTf. 


filial ^. 








1st indefinite pronoun ; 


• 

< 

h3 
P 
O 
A 

CQ 


N. 

Ac. 
D. 

Ag. 






5RTf ^. 




9nBT. 


2nd interrogative and 2nd indefinite 


1 Plukal. 


N. 

Ac. 
D. 

• 

a 

M 




9iWT, 


9i¥T, W. 




9irt[. 


^. 


'«f. 


'^^ 


^, irt^. 


9irti. 



f 
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P&ONOMiNAL Declension 
iiH, etc., * v)ho \ * what \ 



Oarhtcdli. Kiimdoni. 



«^. 



qnt St. 



«^. 






«f 31. 



'ftr, w. 



A sRin. 



«Kd. 



<i^. 









Old P4rhi. 



WBR. 

l4iHlf , l«h«lf If . 

ftfif. 



Jvadhi. 


Riwdi, 


% 


«i^«T. 




Wanting. 


Wanting. 


«. 






TFbn^tw^. 


Wanting. 



Bhojpuri, 



% 



i*. 



Wanting. 



•• • 



^ftri, etc., 'any', *a^y ow^', ^<c. 



%1. 


«fcT, ^. 


W^W. 


^fni^. 


fit if. 


«(#. 



fnjni. 

ftnr frry (frt). 









Wanting, 



^Tfi,dit«f L #f. 



Wanting. 






Wanting. 



PRONOUNS; fOTT, etc., *what?^ fnr, ^a^^y, 8ome\ 



WT. 






vr. 



VT. 



«. 



'CTT, fiTW, fiT. 
filtgl. 



fij, fiffV. 
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236. Observe, that whenever, in the above tables, we have a final 
short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri gratid, be optionally 
lengthened, so that we may have, e.g,y suoh forms as ^TT^, cft€^y 9nw, 
for 4)llf . WT¥, 1in|. 

237. Observe further that Anusvdr is freely inserted or omitted in 
all the above pronouns, both in the terminations and, less frequently, 
in the pronominal base. Thus, e.g,,^ we have #t^, A^, «ftfii, crt, for 
^n^iy 4ll^l, ^9, CIT, etc., eto. It has not been thought necessary to 
give all suoh trifling variationB in detail. 

238. Occasionally, for the aco. postposition, «fel, the postposition 
fl%, ( also written ?fT^, ?it^, ?!t4 and ?nTn, ) is used in construction 
with the genitive. Thus we find S^ fl%, H^ ft W%, for the ace., WHf 
ftr, 9^ ftr. TlHf is also sometimes added, like ftr, directly to the 
inflected base. Thus in the Marwari play of Hira and Ranjd^ we 
have tS ^. . . .fWi ?n^, * (they) will give thee the secret\ 

a. The postpositions K and HT are occasionally found, even in 
standard Hindi, in construction with the genitive of the pronounSi 
thus ^ ^, ^ ^, ffT ft xn, etc.* 

239. In the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, besides 
the forms given in the tables, the Mairs use WT^ and ^T^.f Also 
observe, that in both coUoquml Marwari and Mewari, ^ (masc.) and 
^n or HT (fem.) are uniformly employed for H^, * this', and 9t (maso.) 
and W (fem.) for CW, * that \ The distinction of gender is preserved 
in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the regular obL 
sing, is $ in both these dialects. In the colloquial of M£rw£r and 
Mowar the relative is very commonly used for the correlative pro- 
noun. X 

240. To the forms given in the above table, may be added the 
following ; some of which I am unable to assign to any specific time 
or locality. Many of these are no doubt to be regarded as mere 
variations in spelling. 

• Compare the Manv&ri idiom noticed in § 144. 

f For the pronanciation of the first diphthong, ^^ in these formSy 

Bee § 25. 
J The student will note the difference here indicated between the coUoqnial 

of Marwar and the Marwafi of the plays. (§ 216.) 
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a. 1^^ =% ^ I ', is evidently a shortened form of the M&rw£r{ ^.* 
An abbreviated form, ^, for the obi. sing., dlfw, is sometimes used 
bj Chand. VFI very rarely ooours as a nom. plur. for W9I or OT ^)nr. 
Chand makes the obi. plur. of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns 
111% and fivv^. But 191 and ^ with the postpositions, are also 
employed. 

b. f^ and $ are sometimes substituted for ff or 9, * thou '. la 
western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing, of this pronoun, 9fT, 
for ^ ; as, e,g.^ IW^ 4|JIHl41 8fT ITU, *let the wife of the Mogul take 
thy hand'. A Prakritic gen. sing., IJH, (for Sk. fm, ) is now and 
then used in arohaio Hindi. 

c. In the nom. sing, of the proximate demonstrative 11, the follow* 
ing variant forms ooour, tnz. ; — ^, ^, ftfl, ifl, ij, ^, W, 1^. Of 
these, the last three appear, in some oases, to be merely emphatio 
forms. In the east, 7 and % are also heard. In the obi. plur., we 
find iJR and i^. 

d. In the declension of the remote demonstrative, 91, ^ ooours 
in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., dr is sometimes found for Wj 
and nj, for cmi. For the obi. sing., 19, rustio Mohammedans some- 
times substitute ^. It ooours also in the following from the M&r* 
Play of Gopi Chand ; «ftT n$i ^ WR, * fix ( your ) thoughts on him'. 
In the obL plur., li), ^ and ndt are found for the dat., 99%; and 
^, in the oase of the agent, for H 3I. 

e. Variant forms of the oorrelative pronoun are, in the nom. sing., 
km, %T1 and ^, for %. The latter two are emphatic forms. In the 
obi. sing., m and fej occur, for fWl ; I have also met with a gen. 
sing., ?n?i^,=ftTO Wiy which evidently belongs to the S.W. ?n alone 
is used as gen. sing, in the following ; U^ IRl W Hlfl, * what is his 
name V. (P. S. Oh. IX.) A nom. plur. %, for H.H., %T, is used 
colloquially between Allahabad and Benares. Fsih1*I is found for the 



• i is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Frem Sdgar, suh voc), to be 
ttsed in the obi. sing, with the postposition A, in the following Arrdh Chau- 
P^; lit i A irn Tl^ ivntt. ^^^ A, in this place, is in fact the Braj emphat- 
ic particle. = ^ ; and j( is a Braj form of the conjunctive participle, KT (from 
the yerb liTlT) , which is in High Hindi added directly to ^, making qiii;^. 
We therefore render, — * how (then) remained my honor P* KrUhna to Rukminh 

P. 5.-Ch. LXI. 

18 
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oU. plur., niR%fy of the relative. THil, for VPf^, and ^nf, for the oU. 
plur., ftlf, of the correlative, also occur in literary Hindi. 

/. For the nom. sing, of the interrogative, ^ni, we find in the 
* Chrestomathie ' of Prof. De Tassy, iig, ^T^ and ir?. An obL 
sing, and plur., ^Km, for nR9. is found in western Hindi. JRm 
and tmv occur, for the indefinite, ^l^, and ^R^, 9iT^ and €R^. for 
m^. ^fSw and W^ belong to the west. For the Braj interrogative, 
«fT,=WT, we sometimes have 9i^, and in the obi. sing., «RtI, 

for mj^. 

g. As the nom. sing, of the refiexive pronoun, wm, I have met with 
^Rl9. With this same pronoun, is evidently to be connected a Mar. 
nom. plur. form, wot. In the only place, however, where I have 
met with it, ^ would have been used in standard Hindi. In the 
obi. forms of this pronoun, u is often substituted for a after />, as, e.g,, 
in 9iraH, obi. plur., for ^rnn. 

241. In the translation of the N. T. into Bhagelkhandi Hindi,* 
the following peculiar pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of 
the 1st personal pronoun is'lRli^, and the obi. plur., ?9f^. Of the 
2nd personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is ftnn^, and the obi. plur., 
iNvl^. d and v9 are both found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of 
the proximate demonstrative, vi also occurs as nom. sing. The 
plural of this and other pronouns, is sometimes formed with 99, 'all', 
as in other eastern dialects; thus, d fi«l)j ^, H.H., l[i| ^n)t #. The 
nom. plur. of the remote demonstrative, 81% ( CIW ), is d, and the obi. 
plur., always cirjRf. The relative and correlative make the obi. plur., 
ftnj, ThH'^ The interrogative is ^R ; the nom. and obi. sing, are 
alike. The remaining pronominal forms correspond closely to the 
Braj. All the obi. forms above given, are used with the postpositions, 
which for the most part are the same as in Braj. But dt is used for ^. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

242. Besides the above pronouns many pronominal ad- 
jectives occur. They may nearly all be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one expressive 
of quantity, the other of kind, are formed from the five 
pronominal elements noted in §191. When used substan- 

* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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tively, they all follow, in standard Hindi, the first variety 
of masculine declension ; when used adjectively, they follow 
the laws for the inflection of Tadhhava adjectives in w, 
and are thus inflected to ^, masc, and <t, fern. The follow- 
ing tahles exhihit, first the standard forms, and then the 
dialectic forms of each series : — 



Table X : Pronominal Adjectives. 



OQ 

C 

u 

P4 



^^ 



^5 



m 



m 



Adjecfives of Quantity. 



Adjectives of Kind. 



B?RT utndy 
'ifndy 



this much '. %W aisd, * such', * like this'. 



tliat much '. d^ wahd, * such', * like that' 



* as much '. ^B^BT jaisdy ' like which', * as'. 



rarfT jittay 



iNw tittd, 



so much'. ^^ iaisd^ * like that', *bo'. 



ft||?niT kiind, \ 
SliCR ^ I *how much?'. 

UKTIT kiUdy J 



^fe^T kaisd, * like what?', *how?'. 



243. Besides the forms given in Table XI, the following additional 
modifications of some of these pronominals occur, viz, : — for HfWT, 
WRT, d^RT, WRT ; for ftsw, ran, ftsfn, ifeffT, fisft; and for fWTF, V^nr. 
The following forms also are occasionally used in literature, viz, : — 
^, ft, ^. They are respectively equivalent to ?^R1'^, filTlfT, fifRWr. 

0. The Sanskrit forms, ^1^. ^?!mr,=^W, iiniB,=^NrT, ?ITTO.=ft^, 
and qR^«I,=:^!OT, are occasionally used in poetry. For 41^ and 
^irn we also find ^T5r and ^irmir. 
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Table ZI : Diaxectic Forks 





E.Hindi. 


»«■»,■!. 


Braj. 


UiT'iri 


Mew&ri- 




WW. 


^. 


vki. 


vn<i. 


WTK^, 


< 


wn. 

MlfMI. 

ftnn. 


ftiwh. 


rWMT. 




9mfT. 


j 


»mi.' 


GifAi. 


WRWI. 


«mi. 


wrti. 




iwm. 
Ann. 


nRWi. 


WWWl. 


wftr. 






««L 










1 

s 

1 


An. 
«<n. 
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Garhwdli. 


Old 

Purhi. 


AtadhL 


Rncdi. 


Bhcjpuri, 


MiBceHane- 

ous eastern 

forim.-f 


vFWKT. 


WIT. 
4ilrll. 

^fe?IT. 


IFfRT, ^Wl?f. 
^ftnWF,^T?W. 


CWFIT, CRfR. 
WlTfKh. 

• 

QOlTTm. 


• 


T^PWSf. 


VI9. 




%^l|, %B. 
wf , TO. 
TOH, W9. 
TOf , TO. 
WOT, ^TO. 


TOf. 
TOH. 
TOf. 

trot. 





certainty to any particular time or locality ; bat, from analogy, they appear 
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244. Besides the above, the following words also are 
used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate 
in m follow the declension of Tadbhava noims or adjectives 
injflected to ^. The others, when used substantively, are 
declined like the second variety of masc. nouns; when used 
adjectively, they are indeclinable. 

nOR ek, * one'. ^ aur^ * other', *more\ 

?r9TT diisrdy ^another', *the other'. Wjn bahut^ 'much', 'many'. 

$1^ donoHy 'both'. 9i^i kaiA 

I 'several', 'how many?'. 
^rni mrd, * air, * the whole'. ^ i«i,j 



sahy ' air, ' the whole'. "RV nij\ * self', 'own'. 

W har^ ' every', utrfi pardiy ' another person'. 

245. ^w eky strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, and 
T^TT dusrdy an ordinal, wsr^ *one', when used pronominally, 
is usually followed by ^-^tt, Hhe other', in the succeeding 
clause ; as ^qi iNm ?r^TT ^rm w 'ek hanstd, dusi^d rota thd^ 
'one was laughing, the other was crying'. 

a. Sometimes ^« itself follows in the second clause, when 
the first ^5R should be rendered 'one', the second, ^another'. 
Thus, ^!«R mr ?n5R Of? qnm w ek yah^ ek wah kahtd thd, * one 
was saying this, another that'. 

b. When t^tt follows ^^ in the same clause, the two 
have a reciprocal force ; as S '^^k t^^ «itT i?n^ ^ toe ek du^e ho 
mdrte haiTi, *they are beating one another'. ^^ is indeclin- 
able in the plural. 

246. ^\Sftdono7i, *both', is declinable in the plur. only, 
thus Nom. tr^ donon^ Ace. tr^ ^ donon koy etc. 

247. ^m sab, 'all', 'every', commonly aspirates the final 9 
in the oblique plural ; thus. Ace. ^orftt *t sabhoti kOy Gen. 
^^ 5FT sabhon kd, etc. But ^dt, also, rarely occurs. 
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a. When used in the singular, as 99 ^ sa6 A-o, ' to all', it denotes 
' all ' considered as a unity, ' the whole '; in the plural, it represents 

* all' as a plurality, *every', *every one'. 

24.8. The Persian adjective it har^ /every', though not 
very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the JPrem 
Sugar y and is freely used in the colloquial. It may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as belonging to the language. It 
is never used substantively. Compounded with ^w eky it 
means 'every one' or 'every single', and is used either as a 
substantive or adjective, thus, ^ ^wf ^nwT har ek dyd^ 'every 
one came'; ^ ^« ^r har ek ghar^ 'every single house'. 

249. ^ aur^ when used substantively, and followed by 
no other pronominal in the next clause, always signifies 

* more'; as ^ 4ln $r mujhe aur do, ' give me more '. But 
when used adjectively, it may mean either ' more ' or 
'another', as the context may determine. Thus wft ^ ^rtst 
$1 nmjhe aur amdj do, 'give me more grain'; but nr^om^ 
yah aur bat hai, 'this is another matter'. 

a. When JN is repeated in two successive clauses, the 
first is to be rendered 'one', and the second, 'another'. Thus 
n mm ^%m9^ 9 yah bat aur hai wah aur hai, 'this is 

one thing, that is another'. 

250. Besides ^fJH, * much', we meet the intensive forms, flJ^tT 
hahuterdy dkuA, HJ?! ^ bahut sd, *very much', 'very many'. 

a. Colloquially, m^f is also added to 9^, 'many', with an intensive 
force ; thus dJTI ORT is equivalent to the colloquial English idiom, 
'a great deal'. This use of ^HT is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is 
employed much more extensively. 

251. ^^ kai or ^ kai as an adjective means ' several '; 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered 'how many?'. 
It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, eR^ n^v vn^ kai 
purtt^ de, 'several men came'; ^ wp? kai de, 'how many 
came ?'. Where in English ' several ' has a pronominal 
ibrce^ it must be rendered in Hindi by «iii ^rw kai ek or 
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fiii^ ^ra kitne eh; as «iii ^qi^ kai ek hain^ Hliere are several\ 
But «^^ kai hain^ would be interrogative, — *how many are 
there ?\ «^ ^mi kai ek^ and iqi?i% ^i« kitne eky however, 
may also be used adjectively in the same sense ; as i^ifFl ^« 
^^ kitne ek per hain^ ' there are several trees*. 

a. The pronominal adjective ftwiil kitne is also used in the 
sense of *some', •several', both substantively and adjective- 
ly. Thus, Qvf f^RTi^ )TT3 ^ wr^ wahdn kitne bhdt bhi de, 
'several bards also came'; fiis?ii)f «t im 9 kitnon kd mat hat, 
* it is the opinion of some'. 

262. ftni nijy *own', may be used as a pronoim, the person 
referred to being determined by the context; as {^ vt^r^ 
nij kd ghar hai, *it is (my, his, etc.) own house', fini ^ iiftre 
ftiit ^Tf^ nij huddhi hharosa mohi ndhi, * I have no confid- 
ence in my own wisdom'. Or it may be added to possessive 
genitives of both nouns and pronoims, in the sense of the 
English *own', as 99 5tnfT w i^nr 5^ t ^ah rdjd kd nij putra 
hoi, ' he is the king's own son '; nw ^ i^nr yewii t yah meri 
nij pustak hai, ' this is my own book '; oi vnA ^m ^r mt 
wah apne nij ghar gayd, * he went to his own house'. 

253. iro^ pardi, ^another's', is properly a possessive adjec- 
tive. It may be used either with or without a noun; thus, 
nw wri WT t yah pardi kd hai, * this is another's'; iroi ^ 
pardi striy 'another's wife'. 

254. The words ^m^ Bokal (Sk. 9+Qra)} and 991^ samast 
both signify *all'. They are rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

255. The following dialeotio variations of the above pronominalfl 
occur, viz. : for W^, Wi and lOT ; for J^y Br. J^, K. J'sftr, Old Pur. 
7fm, wm ; for ^liit, Br. $r3tt, M. T1^, Old Pur. 5^, J^. 5^ ; for ^TO, 
Br. ^51^, K ^ftr; for TO, Br. ^, ^nl, 01d,Pur. WIK; for ^ Old 
Pur. ^WW ; for ^lyf , Br. H^m, Old Pur. «J?^. «l^?l ; in Qarhw/il fittr, 
and in Marwftr dm, dnf^, dl^, dr^lTf, and Al^idr are the substitutes 
for «r|?f . For Qii, M6r. has #i. For ^m9y Br. gives i^l^, and the 
Rdmdyan ^^ (nom. plur.). For i^IRA ^«, the Mfirw&ri has iili^i^. 
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256. The following pronouns are Sanskrit. The most of them, as 
compared with the foregoing, are of rare ocourrenoe in the colloquial, 
but are more frequent in literature, especially in poetry. 



.,„ , .. , _ ^much\ 



'other\ 


f 


bahu, 


'another'. 


^ 


bhuriy 


'a certain one'. 


5" 


yug. 


*both'. 


gim 


yugal. 


*any'. 


vm 


yugma^ 


'another') 'other'. 


9sd 


sarvv^ 


'each'. 




• 



amuky 

ubhat/a, 'both', zam yugal, \ 'both'. 

nR^RTO kiviapiy 

W pary 'another') 'other'. ^sSi sarvv^ 'all'. 

IS^^Ikpratpeky 

257. ^pa, as also the more common corrupted form,llfi!, is 'another', 
in the sense of 'a different one', like the Qreek heteros; but WIT is 
' another ', numerically, like the Ghreek alios. Thus, H^ $9 IPIT, 
'he went to another country'; ^ifi WR ^QI^, ' there is no other expe- 
dient '; but WIT ^ f^, ' hear another reason !' In many words m 
not only denotes 'another', as m #ni, 'another's fault', but, especially 
in compounds, suggests that other as distant: as, e.g,f mtn, 'a foreign 
country'; HTdnR, 'the other world'. 

258. The related words, gif, gjRI, gw, * both ', ' the two ', strictly 
speaking, are all nouns, meaning ' a pair '; but they are practically 
pronominal adjectives, as will appear from the following examples : 
511 gum, * the two kings'; girei TW ^s^renr miif ' from both eyes a 
stream of water flowed '; ^leiuiHl ^m dlfr ft, ' joining my two hands'. 
Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are the follow- 
ing : ^8m WIR ^r^fisi, ' both a boundless ocean '; fiKwfil lAnR WT^, 
' there is not any need '; ^ff^ V^X ), 'a certain person says '; m^m 
fini, * every day '. 

259. irilf, ( indeclinable, ) is occasionally used as a pronominal 
adjeotive ; jthus, 11% waviR qsVT WR fttt, ' the story of each incarnation 
of the Lord'. 9J and gffr, ' much', are both equivalent to 9l|?f , and, 
like most of these Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pbonottns. 

260. The relative pronoun may be compounded with the 

correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each member is 

then inflected^ but the postposition is added to the last only, 

19 
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ThuB, with %, we have ftra fiw W j%9 tis kdy * whoeesoeyer *; with 
%Ai df %f!kjo koty ' whoever '; fm^ Rlpi^ ^ j'is kiai ko^ * whomever '; 
with «R9, dr ^ JO kiLchhj ' whatever'. 

a. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit oompound occnrs, in the 
phrase, d^ ^ isra, ^ in whatever way ', where d^i ^, ( for ^ ^, ) 
is in the instr. sing. 

261. Other compounds are formed with ^ aur^ * other *; 
as ^ «9 a/ur kuchh^ 'something else'; ^ «^ aur koi^ ^some 
one else'; ^ ^km aur kaun, 'who else ?'. ^ qvr aur kyd, 'what 
else ?', is colloquially used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes ^ occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning ; as ^t| JtR koi aur, 

•some other'; «9 ^ kuchh aur, 'some more.' 

b. The pronominal, IFH, 'other', is compounded with itself in the 
form IRV^PQ (Sk. ^Fdtni), ^ eaoh other ', ' mutual '; but this is rare in 
Hindi. The two are oocasionally written separately, thus; iFdriPV 
nHh fkf 'with mutual love'. 

262. The particle m sd, (infl. % se, n\ siy) may be added to 
the nom. form of Am, thus ; ^k^ w kaun ad, lit., 'what like?'; 
QIY At^ ^ df ^ wah kaun sdper hai, 'what tree is that ?', i.e., 
'what kind of a tree P'; but ai qKtsi ^riwv i voah kaun sdhib hat, 
•what gentleman is that ?'. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at least, to the 
relative, ^tm, and correlative, At^, making ^h^^, Aril ^; and in the 
Do&b to the demonstratives, il9 and «f , making HW V, Q9 ^. But 
I have never met these forms in literature. 

b. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix ^^ is added 
to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus ; YW ^^y ^^ ^ 
*like this*; fPI ^^, ^99% sqii, < like that ', or ' like him'. 

c. For ikvt w, the Mewfiri has ^iBdr, fem., wi, as in the following; 
^Miviwt% «K^,=Aii|% igvi % ^ iJtT cs^, 'what man told you?'* 

263. The indefinite pronoims are also compounded with 



*In Grafhwal, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the same 
sense of a strong aflGurmative. 
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8ab ; as 99 q^ sab koi^ ^ every one \ ^9 ^ sab kuchh^ 
* eyerything \ Before ftHi, it har may be used instead of 
^9y in the same sense. 

264. A peculiar indefinite is formed by repeating the in- 
definite pronoun with the negative particle, % interposed ; 
as %ri ^ $Ht kai na koiy * some one or other'; ^ ^ ^ kuchh 
na kuchh, ^some thing or other'. In the former case, both 
members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the post- 
position is added only to the second ; as liK^ it i«4^ m %l 
kisi na kisi kd khet, * the field of some one or other*. 

265. ^ is idiomatioally added to various pronouns and pronomi- 
nals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then often scarcely oapable 
of translation. Thus, m OTT ^ ttj), * what we shall be '; Wpi q^, 
' a great deal '• Similar are im ^> fili?1^ ^, etc. 

266. The following pronominaJs belong rather to T7rd6 than to 
Hindi, but as they will be found in some modem Hindi books, they 
are enumerated here. 

9 

* a certain one\ 

* the whole'. 

*many', 'several'. 

267. Of these, all are Arabic, except ^, which is Persian. Jhc is 
sometimes used as a negative prefix, especially in the compound, 
ik ?n^ ( j^U. ;ip ), * absent \ * not present *. xg^mt is always pro- 
nounced fuldiid. Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to 
Hindi, still it is often heard &om Hindi speaking people, especially 
in some parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, iFH«nn', it is 
often used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third personal 
pronoun. 

Origin of the Pronominal forms. 

268. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discnis in 

every detail, all the very nimierouB variations of the Hindi pronouns. We can 
only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. In the 
nom. sing., main or meff, of the 1st personal pronoun, we probably have the Sk. 
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iiutr. 8ing.» mayd^ Prak. mai, traoBferred to the nom. The ne, therefore, which 
is added to fitat's, in the case of the ag., in High Hindi, is really snperfluoas, 
and in Maprafi and the Old Purbi, mats, alone and properly, denotes that case. 
The same remarks, mutatis muiandis, apply to taUh the Braj nom. sing, of the 
2nd personal pronoun. 

a. Besides the Ist pers. nom. sing., maiB, from a labial theme, the Braj pre- 
sents a form, hatis or Hon, which has arisen from the corresponding 8k. cLkam, 
through Prak. forms, ahamam, hamam, haam or Tiaum, In the Mif. hum or 
hu9, we have the same word, with the common reduction of the diphthong, 
( §75. ) The corresponding Me. mhum, 1 would attribute to the theme mio, 
which appears in the 8k. base, €i8madj and is also the base of the Sk. plur. 
declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prak. form, cLsmakamy after the 
analogy 6f the Pr&k. tufnakam, for Sk. (vam, H. tu. This theme, nno, in 
Pr4krit, regularly became mha (§97) ; so that from asmaJcam, h being rejected, 
we would have amhaam, and thence, as above, nikam, mhun. With the same 
theme, emcL, I would connect the Bh. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been 
transposed and a inserted between them. 

269. The nom. sing., tu, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. nom. 
sing., tvam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mar. and Old Purbl, ifl^ or 
tuB, But I am inclined to regard the tu in tu ne, ag., as a gen. from the Sk. 
tava, through the Pr4k. tua. The Av. and B. nom. sing., iayagf points to the 
Sk. inst. sing., tvayd, as its original. An analogous derivation may t>e suggested 
for the B. 1st pers. sing , mayoB. 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunhy is a weakened form of tumh, for iiishma, the 
base of the plur. in standard Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like the 
pronominal themes, a and yu, in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the Afe. 
and Map, thunt we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of tumh from the 
end to the beginning of the syllable, as in §97. 

270. The obi. sing, forms, mujh, tujh, have their immediate origin in the 
Prak. genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tiih. Prof. Lassen (Inst. Ling. 
Prae. §50) gives an apposite example of this change in the Prak. root, lijjhf for 
Sk. lih. The form mah occurs in the Rdmdyan, and must be referred to a 
Prak. gen. sing , masya (?) for Sk. mama; and, by analogy, tuh, to a Prak. gen., 
tusya (?) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other Sanskrit pro- 
nominal genitives. 

a. Braj, Kanaiij(, Avudhi and some other dialects present in the personal pro- 
nouns, the obi. sing, themes, mo, to. These also are true genitives, and ore so 
used by Chand. (Vid, §224, a,) Their immediate original is to be found in the 
Prak. genitives sing., m^ahu (and to/iu?), which again, through the common 
change of to ^ may be compared with the Br. pron. genitives, jdsut tdsvk In 
this su Prof. Lassen judges that we have the Sk. possessive, sva (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §175, 6.) The B. obL sing, themes, mwd, tvd, will be considered in §28^ 
The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a similar origin to the Me. obi. sin^ 
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tbemes, mfto, iho, from Prak. bases, amaka, tusmaka, to wbicb, as above suggest- 
ed, we may suppose that the poRsessive sva, (Prak. «u, hu,) was originally added. 

271. In the Mar. forms, Ist pers., m^aint 2nd pers., tai^ or thainf wo have a 
true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sun* mast be regarded as in 
grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam, in Sanskrit. I should 
suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., mhain mdhai^ thain upari, 
etc., must be regarded as accusatives, for I have found no instance of the Sk. 
madhye and upari in construction with the instr. case, but only with the gen. 
or ace. In the later Prakrit, the pronominal termination aio is found in the 
tec., instr. and loc. Thus the analogous Prakrit forms, tai^t ain* are either 
aoc., instr. or loc After the same analogy, probably, may bo explained the G. 
and Ku. obi. forms, maint men, ivaij as Pr4krit instr. or ace. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

272. In the genitive mhdrau^ the suffix may have been originally added, as 
sometimes in Prakrit, to the base itself, mha ; in which case, the long d has 
arisen from the elision of the lo of the original Icarau (haraJecih), the earlier 
form being, doubtless, mhakarao, whence mhcuirao, mhdrau. But in the ace, 
and dat. forms, ma nai, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, as there is no lengthening of the 
final vowel of the theme, I infer that the theme here is an abraded case-form, 
probably the gen. So in the Me. gen., mhauro, or mhcnilOf as also in the 
eastern gen. moi*, the original suffix (kardkaJj^ or Jealakah) was apparently 
added to the genitive. The same remark may be made of the genitives, 
m«rd, terd, eta, in which the affix has been added to the Sanskrit genitives, 
VM, (6. In the Bh. obi. sing, forms, hamard, tuha/rdj we have, as in mo, 
wfujh, etc., a modem genitive taken as a new theme of the oblique oases. We 
would have expected, as in other dialects, ha/mdrd, tuhdrd ; the shortening of 
the vowel is possibly to be explained by reference to the accent (P). The h 
of hihard, as in all the plur. forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the a of 
tma; by which is formed from tu, the increased base, ttisma. 

0. The remaining sing, forms, mohi, tohit etc., of the personal pronouns, 
will be best considered when we shall deal with the analogous forms, jdhif 
idM, eta, of the remaining pronouns. 

273. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st person- 
al pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants and loss of 
the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., mhe, which is 
still the nom. plur. in Maf wafi. This Prak. nom., mhe (amhe/t evidently stands 
for an earlier form, atme, for the regular Sk. nom. plur., vayam, in which 
the theme, a^mo, of the 8k. obi. plur., asmdn, aerndbhih, etc*, was assumed 
also into the nom., and the plur. termination, i, added after the analogy of all 
the other pronouns; so that aame (=ttsma+i) corresponds precisely to the 
8k. nominatives plur., tCy ime, ye, etc. In the B. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect 
that the h has been ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd 
pers. nom. plur., tumh^ of the same dialect. The Me. nom. plur., mhaiu, as 
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I conjectare, stands for the ace. plur., amhainf of the western Prakrit, which 
has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English objectiYe^ 
in the vulgar phrase, * it is me'. 

274. The most common form of the nom. plnr. of the 2nd person, is tuin. 
For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh, (also tumahj which is bnt 
one step removed from the Prak. nom. plnr., iumhe, for the 8k. ifuyam. The 
sing, theme, tu (tva), increased by the pronominal element, smct, was for the 
sake of regularity, substituted for the increased theme, yv^bma, of the Sk. plnr., 
and, as in the case of the 1st pers., aeme (amhe), a nom. plur., tiukma, was aLso 
formed from the theme of the obi. cases, after the analogy of the other pro- 
nouns, making tushme. It would therefore appear that besides the classic Sk« 
irregular plur., yuyam, yushmdn, ytishmdhMh, etc., a more regular plural, tu^ 
me, tmhmdn^ etc., was also formed from the base of the sing. 

275. In the Map. nom. plur., the^ the aspirate of turnh has been transferred 
to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume P). The nasal thus 
left alone, has been weakened to Awusvdr^ and then lost, and the labial has 
disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., taxi^, for tvayd, etc. In the 
Me. thaii^i we have probably an ace. transferred to the nom., as in the Ist pers* 
mhaiut so that ikain stands for the Prak. ace. plur., twnhavii, 

276. The ace. and dat. forms, hcMnen, tumhen, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
have arisen immediately from the Prak. accusatives plur , anihdii^, iwnhads* 
The hiatus points to the loss of an h, so that the forms in question really 
stand for amliahin, (hamdhi^,) and tttmhahin; — PdLkrit forms which occur 
frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I take to be identical with the 
same termination in the ace. and dat. sing, of nonns in old Hindi, already 
noticed in §155, h.; i.e., it is probably identical with the Sk. loc. sing, termi- 
nation, smin. 

277. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the obL 
plur.; as, e.g., ham or hamoni ium or tumhon, etc. All these themes in all their 
varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms, refer us, perhaps, 
to the increased Prdkrit themes, asmdka, ttf^maJca ; the shorter forms, to the 
simple themes, asma, tushma, Ham and turn or iumh are both used as geni- 
tives in old Hindi (§224, 6.), as also are the equivalent amha, tumha, in the later 
Prakrit, where the gen. term , di^m, of the earlier Prak. has quite disappeared. 
The longer forms, ha7noni hamaniy tumh^, tumani, tuhani, are to be explained 
by reference to the Prak. gen. plurals, amhdnamy tumhdnam, which were 
formed on the model of the gen. plur. of the 1st decl. of Sk. msksc. nouns. 
The terminations, o», ani\ etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the 
same terminations in the declension of substantives. (§ 157.) In the short fS 
of the G. tumun, hamun, we have a still further reduction of o to u. (§75.) 

278. In the May. and Mewdfi, the Prak. gen. plur. term, dnam, for Sk. dfidiff^ 
has become <fff, as in the substantive declension, giving mhdn, ihdn, for amhd" 
nam, tiimhdnam. The inserted y in the longer Mewari forms, mhdoydn, thd^y^ 
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distinctly points, as in snbstantiye declension, to the elision of tbe Pr&k. snffiz, 
h, which, according to Prof. Lassen, was so onetimes added to these pronominal 
bases ; so that these longer forms represent Prak. genitives, amhdkdtuim, twrn^ 
hAdnam, The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. 
On the origin of the still longer forms, mMnvardn, thdnva/rdnt I have no light. 
Bhagelkha^di presents a modern gen. form,* tihjinre, as nom. plor. Apparently 
some such word as log is to be understood. 

27d. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrd, have arisen from the combination 
ef the Pr4k. karaJcah with the bases amha and tumha, giving, amha hardko, 
kanha karaJeo, from both of which, h having been elided, the forms amhaarao, 
iumhaarao, must have arisen ; whence, by sandhi, and the usual transposition 
of m and h in the Ist person, we have, first the Braj hamdrau, tumhdraUf then 
the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, finally, the standard forms, hamdrdt iumkdrd. 
N. B, Dr. Hoemle in the ' Essays ' previously referred to, in confirmation 
of this theory, cites from the Mrickehhahati, a passage containing the form 
amhakeldhe ffor amhdkerake). In the case of the shorter forms, hamdr, tumr 
hdfj analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was first added to the base, not 
in its increased form, haraJeah, but in the simple form, hardh, 

0. If, in the Marwa^i and Mewari forms, mhdnro, tkdnro, mhdnlo, thdnjot the 
Antavdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix was pleonastically 
added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to the gen., so that the 
original of these B^'putana forms must have been amhdtiam karakot 
amhdf^am hdlaJcOf eto. Otherwise they must be explained like the regular 
forms. 

280. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the prox. demonstrative, which 
contain h^ viz., yah, yih^ yihu, ih, eh, ehu, he, have probably all arisen from the 
8k. eshciJ^. The final u of yihu, yehu, ehti, as in the case of nouns ( §75^, repre- 
sents the Prdk. o for the final a1,t of eshdh. Prof Lassen gives a form, ehe, which 
looks like the original of the Bh. hs. It appears to presuppose a nom. plur., 
e»he, from the stem esh. The loss of the final aspirate from eh and ih, has left 
the forms e, i. The remaining forms, yo, yd, yoQ, mas. o, fem. d, 1 would connect 
with the base im, which, although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, 
was fally declined in Prakrit. Yo and yd, have apparently arisen from the 
Pr&k. nom. masc. sing., imo, which, by the elision of m, yields to, whence yo 
and ya. The final nasal of yon* points to the Pr&krit neut., iviam, whence, 
^m, yo3. The Me. o, fem., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. tmi. 

281. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns seems 
to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the prox. demonstrative we 
have a variety of forms from cBhah (esko) and imajf> (imo), all resting ulti- 
niately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must have been in the ancient 
vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshaT^, umah, resting on the pronominal 
base u, from which, precisely as above, we must derive the various nom. forms 
of the remote demonstrative, wdh. But, although the existence of this base is 
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abundantly attested by such Sanskrit prepositions as vi, upa, upari^ etc^ yet 
I have met no instance of a declension resting on this labial, either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrit dialects. But it is quite possible that farther investi- 
gation of these dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above 
hypothesis. 

282. The next three pronouns, jo, so and haun, are so closely analogous that 
we may consider them all together. Each of them presents two general forms 
in the nom. sing ; the one form terminating in a vowel, e, o or tf^ the other, 
in n. We first consider the group in o. It has been hitherto assomed that 
the pronouns Jo, so and ho, are derived immediately from the Sk. yah, 
sah and Jcah. But it is to be noticed that we have no proven instance of the 
preservation of this Pr&krit termination, o, in modem Hindi, in any monosyl- 
lable, except under the influence of a preceding consonant, commonly k, 
appended to the Sanskrit base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, 
as the original of these three forms, Pr&kritic bases, formed by the addition 
of this h. f§79J Now in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewaf and Mipraf, we 
find precisely the increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative 
pronoun ya^o, or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent 
hardening of i to ^ before o, we have another Mdfwafi form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun. This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other base, I 
therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi jo ; and by 
analogy would suppose that similar forms, saho or siko, hah) or hiko, must have 
existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and ho. Although I can 
adduce no example of these forms, their actual existence is, I think, intimated 
in the B. obi. forms of the pronouns, jyd, iyd, and hyd, which are precisely 
analogous to the Maf. jyo, and may be held to presuppose as their original/^ 
the bases Jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and hid, hikd, 

283. We are now, in the light of these phenomena, prepared, I think, to in- 
terpret the B. obi. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mvd, ivd^ etc. which, we 
have hitherto purposely passed by. Analogy evidently leads us to suppose, 
that, as the suffix k was, in Prakrit, added to the other themes, astna, tushtna, of 
these same pronouns, so it may have been added also to the shorter themes, ma 
(mu) and ^m, giving the increased bases,mu^, tuha; of which the original genitives 
would have been muhasya, tuhasya, whence, according to the uniform laws of 
Prakrit speech, would come first, mudha, tudhOf then, mtida, tuda, and by the 
usual hardening of the semivowel and scuadki of the final vowels, mvd, tvd, 

284. From this digression we now return to consider the three pronouns 
under discussion. Besides the forms jo, so, ho, several dialects exhibit js or 
jai, se, he or hcU, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the language lead us to 
infer that, probably, these have arisen from the euphonic insertion of y in the 
place of the lost h, giving, therefore, from the above themes, first jayo, sayo, 
kayo, and then, o having been at last reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nonoSi 
jaya, saya, ha/ya, whence the forms in question immediately arise. (§77, b,) An 
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incidental corroboration of this theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, 
hayan, of the indefinite pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always 
identical with that of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhibits the very 
form postulated as the original of ke or kai. For the Sanskrit bases, ja, tOy 
Ita^ the Prakrit substitutes ji, ti, hi. From X;i might be formed a theme hikot 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyot kiya, and thus, finally, the 
G. interrogative^ ki. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and iu, found in the Ramdyari and other Hindi 
poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yah and aah through the Frak. 
yo, to. We have already noted, f §§75,154,j the existence of this final u, as the 
last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama nouns in old Hin- 
di, and it needs no further illustration. 

285. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun, the interrogative 
will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative ko, the word 
funar was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, giving for ko, ko punar. The final 
r being elided ^§78), and p weakened to v f§82j, we have the eastern form, 
hojan, and thence, by a simple process, its equivalents, kaun, kdun, kun and 
kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from similar Prakrit 
forms, as jo punar and to punar; but we are as yet unable to demonstrate 
tiieir existence. The analogies already exhibited seem to justify us in assum- 
uig, as the original of the B. forms, jaujiayan, taunayau, jaiinai, taunai, in- 
creased Prakritic forms, jo punaraka, to punaraka. 

28d. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, relative, 
correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the explication of the 
forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the change of the theme, 
to all the others. As in the case of the personal pronouns, most if not all of 
these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact true genitives. Thus for the Sk. 
gen. sing., ya8ya=jis kd, the Pr4krit exhibits jassa or jiasa, whence, by 
the loss of the last syllable, the modern jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Prak. 
two, Sk. taeya; kis==Pr&k. kissa, Sk. kasya; and, by analogy, is presupposes 
a Prak. form, issa, for Sk. asya; and tts, luisa for usya (?). Again, by the 
common change of $ to k, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in com- 
pensation for the loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Prak. jassay we 
derive the forms, jdha, jda, whence the Braj obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and 
W may be derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya^ through intermediate forms, 
tdhoykdha; while yd presupposes the forms, imasya, idha, yda; and wd^ 
^maaya, udha, wda, 

a. Sometimes ya final in a conjunct with a sibilant becomes i, as in avasi for Sk. 

accuhya (§97, fe.) ; thus, once more, from yaaya, taaya, kaaya, have proceeded the 

^ormB jdhi, tdhi, kdhi; and from the Prak. themes, ^'i, ti and kijihi, tiki, kihi, or 

Mt, tehi, kehi, for original forms, yiaya, tisya, kisya. By the elision of h, from 

^Kjaki, tahi, etc., we have the G. eijdi, tdi, etc., and by subsequent aandhi, 

20 
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also the Ku. e or ye, jai, tai, etc., The At. e, je, etc., are probably identical 
in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the U. jyd, jydhi, etc., we 
again have the same genitives. The y has probably arisen from the elision of 
h from the increased theme, jt/eo, still existent in Mafwafi, so th&ijyd sjid jyaki 
stand for jiha9ya, and so on. 

h. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and td$ii, we have the same termination as in 
the gen. of nonns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as, e.g., in vachehha8u=^bachch9 
hd. (Vid. Lass, Inst. Ll)uj. Prac. §176,6.j 

c. In the Bh. obi. sing., jt^af, etc., the Pr&k. Jeardkdh was apparently added 
to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became a new 
secondary base for the obi. sing, throughout. 

287. If the above derivations be correct we are now prepared to understand 
the dat. and ace. sing, forms of the personal pronouns, mohi, tohi, mtijhe, tujke, 
which we have hitherto passed by. In the final hi of mohi, tohi, we are led to 
recognize, as in the other pronouns, the Sk. gen. term., sya, here added, how- 
ever, not as in the other pronouns to the primary base of the pronoun, bat to 
the secondary bases, mo, to. Similarly we are to regard the forms tnujhe and 
iujhe as having arisen from earlier forms, mujhahi, mujhahi, by the elision of A 
and consequent sandhi of the concurrent vowels. These secondary bases, im, 
mujh, to, tujh, have already been shown to be Pr4kritio genitives, so that all the 
forms under discussion really contain a gen« termination twice repeated. It 
may be remarked in regard to the use of these forms as datives, that in many 
Pr4krit dialects, the dative was already lost, and its place was often supplied 
by the genitive. And from the dative, as the case of the indirect object^ it is 
but a step to the accusative, as the case of the direct object. 

288. The M4r. and Me. obi. sing, forms in n, ni, or n» present some diffi- 
culty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr4k. instr. sing, of these 
same pronounS| which terminates in nd, fem., e ; but this has little ttUpport 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. 

289. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may appa- 
rently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the sing-t 
and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of such 
forms as wuht yih, jo, so, haun, etc., the sing, form has evidently been assumed 
into the plural. The original model of most of the other forms is to be found 
in the Maf . jakai, whence by elision of k and sandhi of the vowels we hare 
jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The final e or ai may be identi- 
fied with the same terminations in the Sk. nom. plur. of these same pronoonSi 
where it has resulted from the sandhi of the final radical a with the % which is 
the afiix of the nom. plur. The analogy of tumh for tumhe leads us to suppose 
such a form as jenhe or jinhe, as the original of the R. nom. plur., jetih. The 
analogy is strengthened by the Bh. nom. plur., jiAe, The same rexotf^ 
applies, miUatis mtUandxs, to the other pronouns. 
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2dO. The bases of tbe obL pltir. of tbese prononns present four forms; vi»f 
Ist, the simple radical, as, e.g., in the standard forms, un, in, jin, etc.; 2nd» 
a form in n (n), as in tbe Mar. forms, undn, indn, jandn, etc. ; 3rd, an increased 
hrm in nh, as in tbe longer plnr. forms, jm^off, Hnhon, of tbe standard dialect; 
4th. another increased form, in k, as in the Ma^., jakdn, tikdn, etc. Of these 
forms the ist requires no comment. In the second form in ti, we have 
the gen. plnr, as in the Braj plnr. in n. (§175.) The fourth form in ft has 
been already explained. The remaining base in n^ presents a difficulty which 
we cannot certainly resolve. We may suppose, in the absence of any analo« 
gons forms which might explain the bases in question, that possibly k may 
have been ignorantly added to the bases, un,jin, tin, etc, after the analogy of 
amh and tumh, of the personal pronouns. Further than this we have no 
conjecture to offer. 

291. The various terminations of the several dialects in the obi. plnr., are of 
course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the substan* 
tives and personal pronouns; i.e., they are simply various modifications of the 
8k. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm. The dat. and ace. forms, jinhe^, Hnhet^^ 
come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahia, HnhaMn, and therefore 
jastify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns of the 
series. This kin, in the dat. and ace. plur., may very possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Prak. gen. plur. forms, jesin, tesin, etc., in 
which case tbese forms would present a perfect analogy with the correspond- 
ing dat. sing, forms. (But see §276.) 

292. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, A;oi', have arisen from 
the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its various forms, with 
the Sk. affix, api. Thus, ko{ or koi stands for the Sk. ko'pi. In kou and kou, 
the t has disappeared, and the p has been softened to the cognate vowel. 
In haunau and kanOf the affix api has been originally added to tbe compound 
form, thus, ko punar api, and api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, 
forms are to be similarly explicated. Thus, from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come 
fcWand kisu, both for kisr/dpi/kisyaapi) for the Sk gen. sing., kasydpi ; and with 
the change of « to A, from tbe base ka, we have kdhve=ka»ydpi. The forms kehi 
and kehu probably stand for kihi^ kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions of 
the genitive in question ; and from tbese or similar forms in k, proceed the Av. 
heii and the G. kai, K. kai. Several of these forms in h are found in the nom., 
but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by the ignorant to that 
case. The R. form, kannhoy I have met but once, and suspect that we have 
here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

293. In the Purbl interrogative, kdh, for kasya, we have again a genitive 
taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This secondary theme, 
according to Prof Lassen, (Inst Ling. Prac. §106, 5. J was already declined in 
Prakrit. All tbe analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, 
kahd, having proceeded from a theme kdhaka, derived from kdh by the addi- 
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tion of the Frakritic A;> as, e.g., in Tcackchhuh for IcticKh, This h being elidal, 
and the long d shortened before the heavy termination, we have bj 9andki the 
Braj kahd. The shorter form, hd, was evidently derived from hdha by the 
elision of h. The regular form, hyd, for hid, presupposes a base hihd from the 
theme hi. Granting that hahd stands for a secondary base, hdhdka, it is plain 
that in the obi. sing, kdke, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after 
the analogy of Tadbhava nonns in d, so that hdhe presupposes a Prak. gea 
hdhddha, whence, as in nouns, hdhdya, hdhe. 

204. The Ma^. and Me. haiut Aratff, etc., appear to be derived from an 
increased Frakritic neuter form, hakim, for the Sk. him. The final Anuivdr 
therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anti^vdr of kdn^^ isr 
I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., hhd, is connected with the 
secondary themes, hdh, (kdhaJca,) so common in other dialects. The aspirate 
has been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; the final d instead 
of 6, represents the Frak. gen. term., ddha, afber the analogy of the obi. sing, 
of substantives in the same dialect. 

295. Kuchh, hachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Sk. 
hashchii. Kachhuh,h&B been already noticed. (§105, ^.^ The corresponding 
Mai*, and Me. forms are to be connected with the Sk. neut. of the same pro- 
noun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a similar form, kamapi^ 
whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being elided, hdni, or hdn*u remains. 
The final u has, I judge, been added through a popular misapprehension con- 
founding this word with the interrogative kain^ 

296. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal elements, 
( Tables X & XI, ) those expressing quantity are all to be connected with the 
corresponding Sanskrit series, iyat, kiyat, etc., or rather with their Frakrit 
equivalents, viz., ettid, keitid, etc. This hiatus marks the place of a X^ originally 
added to these Sanskrit forms, which is still preserved in several dialects noted 
in Table XI, as, e.g, Bh. atek,jatek, G. etakd, tatakd, etc. From forms similar 
to the above Frakrit pronominals have immediately proceeded the H. H. itid, 
jittd, etc. The peculiar R. iorms, jydtik, iyattdn, etc., have evidently been formed 
from the secondary bases, jika, tika, etc., like the similar forms in the Riwai 
pronouns. Of the n, r and r, which appear in many dialects in the termina- 
tion of these pronominals, as, e.g., kitnd, Me. kataro, katarfo, R. hyattdn, etc., 
I have no explanation to ofier. It may be noted here that in Riwa and Bhoj- 
pur, n is added also to the pronominal series denoting likeness, as, e.g.,jaisan, 
taisan, etc. The final no of this second series in the G. vano, jano, etc, has 
probably the same origin. Similarly, in Mewarl ro is the affix both in the first 
and the second series ; cf. katairo=kUnd, and kairo=kai8d. 

a. The dialectic forms, ^ai, tai, kai,=jHnd, etc., are derived from the Sans- 
krit series, yati, taii, kati, 

297. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, as, 
e.g.,jai8d, ia$,jaisan, are all to be connected with the Sk. series formed with 
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the affix drish, vit,, yddrUk, etc. In the Mewari and Garhwali dialects the 
absence of the characteristic 8, is to be explained by the custom in those 
dialects of changing atoh and then dropping it entirely. (§§103, 104.) 

298. The reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtmant which is used 
in the same sense. The obi. forms, apnd, apne, point to a Prak. form, dtma' 
naka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plur. form, dpaa, 
IB uncertain. 

299. The honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from diman, through the 
intermediate dialectic forms, dpun and dpu. The dialectic honorific pronoun 
raur, or raurau, etc , is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the noun, rdu, 
with the afi&x rd. This rdu is derived from rdjah, a form which the base rdjan 
assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds ; j being elided, and ah changed to o» 
rdo remains, whence rdu. ( §§69, c, 75, 78.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OP THE VERB. 



300. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but one 
conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in the standard 
dialect, and in the local dialects, take the regular termina- 
tions belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in the standard dialect, present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect Participle 
and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity consists only in 
the substitution of another root, slightly different from that which 
appears in the other tenses, and will give no trouble. To this root 
the regular terminations are appended. 

301. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number and person. The voices 
are two. Active and Passive. The moods, properly speak- 
iiig, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative 
and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply expresses the ab- 
stract and imrestricted verbal idea; it is indeed, strictly 
speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. The participles are 
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three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and Conjunctire.* From 
every verb may also be formed a Noun of Agency, 

a. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are Bometimes termed 'Adjective 
participles*. The Conjunctive participle is peculiarly characteristic of the 
Indian languages : its functions will be explained in due order. 

302. Reckoning the Imperative as a variety of the Future, 
we have, in Hindi, jBfteen tenses. Three of these tenses 
are formed by inflection of the verbal root ; the remaining 
twelve are all formed, in the standard dialect, by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

303. The distinction of Number is made by inflection in 
all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed in 
all the tenses, except the Contingent Puture and the Im- 
perative. As in the noun and adjective, ut is everywhere 
the sign of the masc. sing. ; ^ of the masc. plur. ; ^ of the 
fem. sing. ; <r or, rarely, ^, of the fem. plur. The distinc- 
tion of person is marked by inflection in the three tenses 
of the future, viz. : the Contingent, the Absolute Future 
and the Imperative. In the Indefinite, Past, and Negative 
Contingent tenses, both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinc- 
tion of person is not expressed ; in the remaining tenses, 
the person is indicated by the auxiliary. 

a. In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endingn com- 
plete. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate form for the 2nd sing-t 
the same terminations everywhere denote both the 5nd and 3rd person singi 
and, in the plural, the 1st and 3rd person also have the same terminations. 

• The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be shown, 
until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, in this place, 
only express our conviction that the terms * present ' and * past *, commonly 
applied to these participles, are not philosophically accurate. These partici- 
ples, with their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of prO' 
gi'C88j not necessarily at different points of time. Since the above was writ- 
ten, I have noticed that Mr. Piatt in his excellent Hindustani Grammar has 
adopted for the adjective participles these same terms, 'perfect' and 'imper- 
fect '. He has failed, however, to carry out an analogous nomenclature in 
the tenses. 
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304. The above remarks are to be understood as applying without 
restriction to the standard dialect only. The peculiarities of the 
dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. We first pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the various parts of the verb in 
standard Hindi. 

305. • In the standard dialect the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in «n. Under this form the verb will always be 
found in the dictionary; as, e.ff.^ dRRT, *to speak'; WHXy *to 
go', etc. 

a. The infinitive is used as a Oerund or verbal noun, denoting 
abstractly the action or state signified by the verb. As thus employ- 
ed it is infleoted to ¥ throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in ITT. It is 
never used in the plural. Thus we have, e.g,^ ^^V^f^j 'to fight', 
^fighting*; Gen., ^Rpl «RT, *of fighting'; Loc, ^If^ % *in fighting', etc. 

306. Rejecting the final «n of the infinitive, we obtain 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the verb 
may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. Thus, e.g.f 
the root of irrt is fra; of ftRsir, ur ; of w^'n, «Kf , etc. 

N. B. The root of the verb, in standard Hindi, is always identical 
in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

307. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished as chse 
and apen. By a close root is denoted a root terminating in a conso- 
nant ; by an open root, a root terminating in a vowel. Verbs which 
Iiaye open roots, are often termed ^nr^ verbs, and those which have close 
loots, mijced verbs. Thus W, ^^ and %t, the roots of the verbs VT^, 
JOTIT and %RT, are open roots, and their verbs pure verbs ; but irei, 
VHT and Hf, the roots of H^RT, H\<H\ and HVHT are close roots, and 
their verbs, mixed verbs. 

308. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and Per- 
fect participles in standard Hindi are respectively derived 
as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable m. 
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(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable wit. 

The following table will illustrate : — 



Verb. 

ir5RT, Ho speak'. 
^<«ll, *to fear'. 
fiRRT, *to meet'. 
^K^l, *to strike'. 



Root, 






Perfect Part. 

dl^, 'spoken'. 
VTT, * feared'. 
WRIT, 'met'. 
5RnT, * struck'. 



^riTT, * to bring'. HT. 
tftffT, *to drink', vt. 

dnrr, *to sow'. dr. 



5fnn, 'brought'. 
TOTT, * drank'. 
dnn, 'sown'. 



Imperfect Part. 

dram, 'speaking'. 
¥TOT, ' fearing'. 
ftraflT, 'meeting'. 
#4Krll, ' striking'. 

309. Observe, that before the termination w of the per- 
fect participle, 

(1) n is inserted after all roots ending in ^, ^ or idr : 

(2) If the root end in the long 'i, this vowel is shortened. 
Examples are ; — /A^ 'i^/ 

Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. 

W?n, ' bringing'. 
vt?fT, 'drinking'. 
dT?!T, ' sowing'. 

310. The participial terminations, m and w, are inflected 
to ^ (masc.) and ^ (fem.) according to the rules for the in- 
flection of Tadbhava adjectives. (§163.) The fem. plur. is 
sometimes inflected to ^, or, rarely, to vA. 

a. Verbs which insert n before m in the perfect partici- 
ple, optionally insert n before the inflection ^, and occa- 
sionally before ^. But if the root of the verb in the perfect 
participle terminate in ^ or 4{, the ^ of the fem. termination 
sometimes combines with this radical vowel, by §40. Thus 
we have, e.g., from uhn, *to drink', (perf. part, masc, ^m) 
the perf. part, fem., xh, for rrt. Examples of these inflected 
participles are as follows : — 

Nom.masc. Obi. masc. Fem. sing. Fem. plur. 

From TT^RT, * to throw'. ^ra?n. ¥raft. VTHm. €Mfn. 
„ „ „ „ «i^i. ¥T^. ¥raT. €IW. 

9, %Rf, ' to sleep'. %T?IT. %T?i. %wJ. ^rtT. 
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Ibi 


From Qmi, 


* to sleep'. 


^nn. 


%T^or%T3. 


%ff. 


%T« 


>f 5^, 


* to give'. 


ftnn. 


w. 


^. 


a. 


«i ^H^^lli 


' to do'. 


fiRHT. 


nR&. 


mf. 


Wlf. 



6. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel in the first 
syllable, and short a in the second, this a very commonly, though 
not invariably, becomes silent before all terminations beginning with 
a vowel. Thus from fiwvcWT, * to come out', we have the perf. part., 
ri|Uh<<il. commonly pronounced nikld. Similarly, in the contingent fu- 
ture, the 3rd sing., ^m^, and the 2nd plur., ^PRR^, from ^vmRT samajh" 
ndy are respectively pronounced samj/ie and aawj/io. But this rule is 
not to be applied in reading poetry. (Vid, §10, c. e,) 

311. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root of 
the infinitive, viz : — 



irtT, 


* to be'. 


Per/. 


Part. 


5WT. 


1WIT, 


' to die'. 


yy 


99 


wm. 


w^j 


' to do'. 


9> 


99 


Twn. 


^fT, 


' to give'. 


» 


99 


finrr. 


%fT, 


* to take'. 


» 


99 


ftWT. 


^TRT, 


* to go'. 


jj 


99 


TWT. 


3MHI, 


' to determine . 


99 


99 


<5in. 



Moot. 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



5- 

It. 

7. 



a. Of the above, Qn<«ii, WTfT and '9m\ also form their perfect parti- 
ciples regularly from the root of the infinitive ; thus, 5|rt, WT, ^TPIT. 
wnt, however, is only used in the Frequentative form of the verb ; 

and ^KTT and WCT belong rather to Kanauji and other local dialects 
than to standard Hindi. 

312, When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as adjectives, the perf. part., yin, of the verb Sr^n, * to 
be', inflected, if necessary, to agree with the participle and 
noun qualified, is very often added. The participle yjn, in 
this idiom, is strictly pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are, — dnn JW itty * sown wheat '; ^Tfft y? i^rf , * run- 
ning horses'; wnft f^i ^W«Ft, * a singing girl'. 

21 



Verb. 


Root. 


*OIT. 


mi. 


ihfT. 


*^. 


'flMI. 


m. 


'ftfT. 


it. 
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313. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the root 
alone, or adds to the root the syllable «t or ft. The follow- 
ing are examples : — 

Conjunctive Participle. 
Iff, ^KT ft, orWT HW, 'doing', 'having done*. 
im, ^ ft, or ^ «lff, 'laughing', 'having laughed', 
wr, ^ ft, or ^ 8|ff, 'going', having gone*. 
^, ^ ft, or ^ 5Rt, 'sewing', 'having sewed'. 

a. Sometimes either dff or ft is repeated after QRT ; thus, fF9 9R ft 
or fWI eiiT 8|ff, * having walked'; ITT QRT ft or ITT 9ff «IPC, ' having sung'. 
But this is colloquial and scarcely elegant. 

314. The verbal Noun of agency is formed by adding to 
the inflected infinitive, the aflSx errar or wm. Thus, to 
illustrate : — 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 

ITRT, 'to sing'. llli)8llHl or Jll^f Kl, *a singer', 

^npn, *to run'. 9lfi)cil9T or ^if^fKI, 'a runner'. 

dl^, 'to sow'. dli)eili!ii or dl^lKI, *a sower'. 

a. Of these two suffixes, WW is everywhere used ; ^TO is more 
common in the east than in the west. These nouns are declined in 
the masc, like ftlfT (j». 76); and in the fern., like ^rft (p. 77). The 
final a of these affixes,especially of inn, is occasionally shortened ; 
but this again is an eastern usage. 

315. The fifteen tenses of the standard dialect may be 
distributed into three groups. The first group will include 
such tenses as are formed immediately from the Root^ by 
means of certain terminations; the second group, such 
tenses as are formed by means of the Imperfect Participle 5 
the third group, such tenses as are formed by means of the 
Perfect Participle. As thus distributed, the tenses stand 
as follows : — 

Geoup I. 

TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperative (Future). 
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Gbotjp II. Group in. 

TBXSES FROM THE IMPBRFBCT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 

PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect, 1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 
6. Presumptive Imperfect. 6. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Negative Contingent Imperfect. 6. Negative Contingent Perfect. 

316. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from any 
given in other Hindi or Hindust&ni grammars ; but it is believed to rest on 
sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression to the 
distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. Kot 
only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in respect 
of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the verb, but one 
distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all the tenses of each 
groap, with which all their various usages may be connected. Every action 
or state, whether actual or contingent, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) 
as begun, but not completed ; or (3) as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which severally pervade these three groups of tenses. 
In Group J, all three tenses represent the action as not begun, i.e., as 
future. The Absolute Future represents this futurition as a reality ; the Con- 
iingenit Future and Imperative, represent it as a possibility. The Contingent 
FiUare represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether 
desired or not ; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. 
The tenses of Group II, represent the action of the verb, under various phas- 
es, as imperfect, i.e., as not yet completed; the tenses of Group III, represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect or completed. 

317. The three tenses of the Puture, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Puture is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Tekminations of the Contingent Puture. 

Sing. 1. *. 2. ^. 3. V. 

Pfer. 1. A. 2. «T. 3. «. 
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(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical with 
the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no afl5x what- 
ever is added to the root. 

a. In the place of the above aflB.xes for the 2nd and 3rd 

plnr., other terminations are added to the root to form 
what is commonly known as the Respectful Imperative. 
These terminations are as follows : — 2nd plur., to ; 3rd 
plnr.,* ^, or, more rarely, vtm. Of these, the form ^ is 
commonly used with the plur. of the 2nd pers. pronoun, wn ; 
that in ^ or imti with the honorific pronoun, wni, or some 
equivalent word. 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in ^t or ^ insert ^ before 
the above affixes. In this case the radical ^ is xjhanged to i. 

Thus ^S^n, *to take', makes the resp. imper., ^^nani, hIhmQ ; $^, *to 
give', resp. imper., ^tf^OTT, ^tfW ; €blT, *to sew'; resp. imper., €W?WT, 
4^f^; i^y *to drink'; resp. imper., i^f^l^T, ^tfW or Q^r^ilJII, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under b may be added three 
verbs from the list in §311, which irregularly form the 
respectful imperative from the root of the perfect participle; 
viz., fSRHHy *to do', iTRT, * to die', and ^t^it, *to be', of which 
the respectful forms of the imperative are, ^n^, ^r^W; 
7TT9Rn, FTw; wramr, %\'9U. 

C\ C^ C\ C\ 

d. Observe that 1[St and ^, after "9 in these respectful forms, are 
very often contracted to Wl and ^; giving, instead of the above, ?HI, 
W^j w^, etc. 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Contingent 
Future, by adding to each person of that tense, in the sing., 
in, masc, or ift, fem. ; and in the plur. H, masc, or irf, fem. 
The full terminations, therefore, as added to the root are as 
follows : — 

Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing, 1. 'iWf, fem. ^tin. 2. ^HT, fem. ^ift. 3 WTH, fem. wHt. 
Plur. 1. W, fem. ♦nt. 2. ^xHf fem. ^trRf. 3. W, fem. ii(» 
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318. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., H is very 
often substituted for 7 after open roots ( §307), in all three tenses of 
the future. In this case the Amisvdr in the plural is added, not to 
the initial ^ of the termination, but to the final vowel of the root. 
Thus, ^RT, ' to be', makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses 
ir? or %ni ; ^f^niT or %nniT ; and the 1st and 3rd plur., ^rtlt or %til, 

TO« or mmf . 

319. After roots ending in ^, 4, ^ or #r, ci is optionally 
inserted before ^ and 4 in the tenses of the Future. Thus, 
for WTR, qW, tr^, we very commonly hear «imd, ^, trd. 

a. But in the ease of roots ending in ^, educated moderns 
very often reject that vowel before all the terminations of 
the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from $5!T, *to give', we may have in the Contingent Future, 
let sing., ♦, forii; 3rd sing., ^, for ^; 2nd plur., ^, for $%. 
Similarly, from #fT, *to take', we have, in the Absolute Future, 1st 
sing., ^ht, 1st plur., ^ii, etc., etc. 

320. Before proceeding to explain the formation of the 
remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the auxiliary verb 
tmr, *to be', or 'become*. Besides the regular tenses com- 
mon to all verbs, two other tenses, viz.^ a Present and an 
Indefinite Past, are usually, though inaccurately, assigned 
to this verb. These must be considered first in order. * They 
express simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English *am' and 'was'. These tenses are conjugated in 
the standard dialect as follows : — 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

% ^, *I am'. IwV *we are'. 

n %y * thou art'. WR %T, * you are'. 

«l^ t, * he is'. d ^, ' they are'. 



•Thongh conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, in reali- 
ty, they have no organic connextion with the verb hond, which is derived 
tbronghout from the Sanskrit bhu\ while the various forms of these two ten- 
sea are derived from aa and other radicals. 
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Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ W, * I was'. WW d, * we were', 

w W, * thou wast'. TOI d, * you were'. 

Qf W, * he, she or it was', d ^, * they were'. 

jRem. % A, etc. J'cw. m ^, etc. 

321. We add the three future tenses of the verb 

tmr, * to be ' or * become \ 

Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ %T^ or ^, *I may be'. ¥'T^,%Td,%1iVor^, *wemaybe'. 

^%nr,%Td,^or^,*thoumaystbe'. TO ^TOT or ^, *you may be'. 

CIW *T^, *Td, *ni or tr, 'he may be', d %rt, ^tS, ^ or ^, 'they may be'. 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

H tT*in or JITT, *I shaU be', to %T*ft, %T^, ^fuj) or %W, *we 

shall be', 
g 5iv«n, il8lll, ^l«4H or ^WT, g« trorit or Wl, 'you will be'. 
* thou wilt be'. 

cw tr^in, trSin, tnmr or tnn, d trti!, tr^, ttud or tW, 'they 

'he will be'. will be'. 

Fern. ^ tl^, H ^T^, etc. Fern, ^i? trtnV, g^ tnflr, etc. 

Imperative. 

2iid sing. ^ tr. The rest hke the Contingent Future. 
Respectful Imperative, imn^ or ^dr, ^ftit or if#. vniQin 

' be pleased to be'. 

322. We are now prepared to explain the formation of 
the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, as enu- 
merated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as between each 
of the six tenses in each group, taken in pairs, there will 
be found the closest analogy, we may most conveniently 
treat the tenses of both participles together. The verb 
OTiT, *to come', is taken as an illustration. 
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323. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action simply 
as incomplete, without reference to any particular time, and 
may thus refer either to the past, present, or future ; the 
Indefinite Perfect represents the action as complete, but 
also with no definite reference to time. These agree in 
grammatical form, as consisting simply of the Participle 
without any auxiliary; e.g., H ^mm, *I come', *I would come'; 
^ iniT, *! came'. 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a past contingent, as, e.g., jo turn each boltey * had you spoken 
the truth*. 

324. The second pair consists of the Present Imperfect 
and Present Perfect. These both agree in referring the 
action to the present time ; the former represents the action 
as unfinished at the present time ; the latter as finished at 
the present time. As thus both referring to the present, 
they are both formed by adding to the participles, the Pre- 
sent of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., IK wmt *, *I come* 
or *am coming'; ^ wm i, *I have come'. 

325. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect and 
Past Perfect. The former represents the action of the verb 
as in progress at some past time ; the latter as completed 
at some past time. The agreement in time is represented 
by the Past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb ; e.g.^ 
^irrm in, *I was coming'; ^ wtot ht, *I had come'. 

326. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Imper- 
feet and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again diflfer 
in that we have, in the former, the action in progress ; 
in the latter, the action completed. But both alike repre- 
sent the action merely as a possibility. The characteristic 
auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the substantive 
verb ; e.g., ^ 'iimi ti*, *I may be coming'; ^ win ti*, * I may 
have come'. 
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327. The fifth pair embraces the presumptive Imperfect 
and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit the same 
contrast of incompleteness and completion^ and agree in re- 
presenting the action, under these two phases, as a proba- 
bility. The auxiliary common to both is the Absolute 
Puture of the substantive verb; the Future tense indicatmg 
the positive presumption of the occurrence of the action ; 
e.g.^ 9f wrm tnn, *he must be coming'; 9f unn ^nn, *he must 
have come'. 

328. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which we 
have called the Negative Contingent Imperfect^ and Nega- 
tive Conti7igent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect of 
the substantive verb; as, e.g.y dr m? w^ %m, * had you been 
coming'; #t H 5f wm trm m ^f^i crt qto 5f ^t^t, *if I had not come, 
they had not had sin'. 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise scope 
of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, the former 
of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult to gather exam- 
ples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by no means confident 
that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far expressive of the usage 
of those tenses that they alone are never found except in conditional clauses 
implying the negation of the condition. It is indeed true that negative con- 
ditional clauses are also often and more commonly expressed by the ludefioitd 
tenses, perfect and imperfect ; but this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite 
tenses, as in these, their exclusive function. 

h. The last three pairs of tenses have usually been arranged by themselves, 
as the 'six uncommon tenses'. But apart from the fact, that some, at least, of 
these tenses are by no means uncommon, it scarcely seems philosophical, 
thus to set off certain tenses in a class by themselves, on the sole ground of 
their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are accordingly made to 
take their proper place under the tenses of the participles. 

329. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians have 
usually enumerated a so-called ^Adverbial participle', which is formed 
by adding the emphatic particle, ^, to the obi. form of the imperfect 
participle ; as, e.g.^ from WIT, HT^ ^, ' immediately upon going'. 
But as this is not in truth an additional formation from the verb, 
but merely a special grammatical construction of the Imperfect par- 
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tioiple, there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom^ indeed, occurs, 
though much more rarely, with the perfect participle also ; as, e,g,y 
BQ ^ 7!¥ ^, ' immediately upon his having gone'. 

330. The three tenses of the future of the verb ^rt, 'to 
be', have already been exhibited. We now add six tenses 
of the participles ; the remaining six, with the exception of 
the Contingent Perfect, are much less frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Imperfect par- 
ticiple, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has the signification, 
not of 'being' but 'becoming'. In the other tenses, it may have either 
sense, but the compound verb %T llT«iT, is to be preferred in the sense 
of *' becoming'. 

Impbrfect Particiflb, ^f?n, ^becoming'. 

Pbrfect Participle, JW, *been'. [ing become*. 

C!oNjuNCTivB Participle, ^,tT^9T%,%Rli^, * having been' or *hav- 
Noun of Agency, ^T^on^ or ^T^itrt, *that which is to be*. 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

H lim, * I would be',* etc. ^H ti^, * we would be', etc* 

H irm, * thou wouldst be', etc. ?OT ^T^, * you would be', etc. 

09 tmi, ' he ' or * it would be'. 9f tl^, ' they would be', eta 

Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

51 tim ^, *I am becoming'. ^W ^^, *we are becoming'. 

J iim f , 'thou art becoming'. HW ^T?) ^, *you are becoming', 
«lt tim i, 'he, it is becoming'. S tiS^ 'they are becoming'. 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

% tT?lT W, * I was becoming'. TO trft ^, *we were becoming*. 
g tlflT W, * thou wast becoming'. TO trS d, *you were becoming'. 
9W irm in, *he was becoming', d 8l^ % *they were becoming'. 

* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. Vid. §323. 

22 
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Indefinite Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

H WT, * I became*. WW 5^, *we became'. 

5 W^9 *thou becamest'. IJR ^, *you became', 

on? mjT, *be became', d ^F, 'tbey became'. 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ JW ♦, ' I bave been' or ' be- ^?I y?^, *we bave been' or *be- 
^ come'. come'. 

5 WT ^, *thou bast been' or *be- HW ^ tr, 'you have been' or 'be- 

come'. come'. 

Qf yRT t, *be has been' or 'be- 8 J^^, *they bave been' or 'be- 
come', come . 

Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

?i JW HT, * I had been' or 'be- W J7 8» *we had been' or 'be- 
come', come'. 

J yWT HT, 'thou hadst been' or 'be- WR J^ ^, 'you had been' or 'be- 
come'. ^ come'. 

819 ysn W, 'he had been' or *be- d J7 4, 'they had been' or 'be- 
come', come'- 

a. Observe, tbat by changing W final to ^ for the singular, and f 
final to ^ for the plural, the above will be transformed into the femi- 
nine conjugation. In the compound forms of the verb, however, 
AnuHvdr in the plural is commonly added to the second member only. 
Thus we say, %n 8mt Hf, not ^mf ^ ; similarly, J^ ^, etc. These 
remarks apply to all verbs whatever. 

b, Jg^ is commonly Romanized, hudj but this is incorrect ; in the 
Nagari, the first syllable is always short. 

331. Prom what has been said, it will be evident that the 
conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects terminations is 
perfectly regular. In standard Hindi and in all the western 
dialects, however, there is a peculiar idiom in the construc- 
tion of the tenses of the Perfect Participle in Transitive 
verbs, which demands especial notice. The following rules 
should therefore be carefully studied. 

332. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Parties 
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pie of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must be sub- 
stituted for the nominative of the subject. Two construc- 
tions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which the 
verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 

(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespective 
of the gender or number of either the subject or object, is 
then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive and 

Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of ^^ifT, *to see', we have, instead 
of the English construction, either, e.g.y ^ % «W liwt $55n, *I saw that 
carriage'; or % it ^9 ^^ %\ ^^BTT, ' I saw that girl'. In the former 
case the real nominative to the verh is Tinp^, with which therefore the 
verb agrees in the Srd fem. sing. In the second, there is no nominative 
expressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally in the 
3rd masc. sing. 

N. B. The beginner should carefully observe, ( 1 ) that this oon- 
rtruction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must 
say, ^ it ^ni^ W^i ^ inn, * he bpat his brother', we must use the 
actice construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e,g,^ ^n 
Wft OT^ ckr ^ITOIT HT, *he was beating his brother'; not ^^ ii ITTOH HT, 
which would be nonsense. 

383. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact oormpted 
forms of the Sk. perfect passive participle, and the idiom under consideration 
has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit construction of sach participles, 
according to which, under the above conditions, the passive participle is made 
to agree in gender and number with that which in English idiom is the object 
of the verb, and the logical subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to 
illustrate, the English phrase 'he said', may be rendered in Sanskrit, ^m 9ifl|?i, 
lii., 'by him said', Hindi, ^f^ ^ WWX^ Similarly, the Sanskrit ^ nFnehUieiJit l 
n:, 'he saw a young mouse', becomes in Hindi, '^^ 9r 1=1% QRT 9^ $1IIT. 
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. 334. The following oommon verbs, tH>,, WiAl, 'to talk idly', ARmr, 
* to speak', ??^RT, ' to forget', ^IflT, * to fight', and W^\, * to bring', 
although transitive in sense, taking an object after them, are excep- 
tions to the above rule, and are never construed with the case of the 
agent. 

a. The perfect tenses of fJi4iKHI, 'to understand', are also sometimes 
construed with the nominative of the subject ; but it is considered 
better to use the case of the agent. 

335. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or causal 
verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere remains upon 
the radical syllable. But in causal verbs formed by adding a sylla* 
ble, as OT, ^, wra, QIT, etc., to the root of the primitive, the accent 
rests throughout upon this causal afi^. In the following examples, 
the accent is indicated by the italic letters : A-arunga, karaung^ ; koAiif 
kah/at^, ban&f ban^, etc. Many words identical in form, but different 
in meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent ; thus j^arAa, is 
3rd sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, '(he) read'; but parhi, with the 
accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing. imp. from parhdnd^ *cau8e 
thou (him) to read'. Similarly, sw?aa, is 'heard'; but 'sun^f', 'tell thou', 
etc. etc. In no case, however, must the accent be exaggerated. 

336. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three verb*. 
Table XII illustrates the conjugation of a regular intransitive verb, 
with a consonant final in the root ; Table XIII, that of an intransitive 
verb with a vowel final in the root. Table XIV exhibits the conju- 
gation of the transitive verb Cin[S|T, 'to do'. So slight are the differen- 
ces in the conjugation of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been 
thought necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, ^nwi 
and *iHI, in various combinations are so very common that it has 
seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in full. Exactly like 
^RTifT, perf. part., nRUT, are also conjugated the transitive verbs, JrI, 
'to give', perf. part., i^rm, and ^m, 'to take', perf. part., feoT. All 
regular pure verbs as, e.g., ^rm^, 'to shew', perf. part., ^i{nin, are 
conjugated exactly as ^n«fT, except that the root of the infinitives is 
preserved throughout. 
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Of the Passive Voice. 

337. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi than 
in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter verbs. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs with ii is, in reality, a passive 
construction. Still in certain cases, which will be duly 
noticed in the chapter on syntax, the Hindi verb admits 
of a Passive Voice. 

338. Any verb may be conjugated passively by adding 
to its Perfect participle the verb ^^rr. *to go', which verb is 
then conjugated after the manner exhibited in Table XIII, 
The participle is inflected to agree with the subject ; mt 
final becoming ^, for the masc. plur., and i, for the fern., 
sing, or plur. 

Thus from the verb I4K«II, *to strike', we have the passive »nTT WIT, 
*to be struck'; from ^Hl, 'to give', pass., f^ ^rnn, *tobe^iven'; from 
fipsnfT, 'to shew', pass., T^I^IMI WRT, 'to be shown'. Other examples 
are as follows, Off fTST f^rerr iRIT, 'that letter wets written'; ^T^t ^ 
W^ ^rmt 5ft, 'some woman was being beaten'; S «rff $# ^nS \ 
'they are not seen'; i.e., 'they are invisible'. 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; as, e.g.^ 
from WIT, 'to come', pass., VWT ^HTT. But this idiom is scarcely 
transferable to English. 

339. As the passive conjugation presents no difficulties 
whatever, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb ftraRT, *to write', perf. part., f^wr. 

Synopsis of the passive Conjugation of f^iSRT. 

Infinitive ; ftwT ^TRT, 'to be written'. 

Conjunctive Participle ; ftwT ^TBR^, 'having been written'. 

Contingent Future, 3rd sing. ; ftp^n W^, 'it may be written'. 

Absolute Future ; „ „ f^Rn ^iRjn, 'it will be written'. 

Imperative; „ „ f^ieiT^ir^, *let it be written'. 
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Indefinite Imperfeot, Srd sing.; ftwTirr?IT,*it is, or would be, written'. 
Present Imperfect, „ „ ftwTW?n^, *it is being written'. 

ftror W?n m, 4t was being written'. 

Thi^I JPUj *it was written'. 

ftWT ipn 4, 'it has been written'. 

T^nST JIHT W, *it had been written'. 



Past Imperfect, 
Indefinite Perfect, 
Present Perfect, 
Past Perfect, 



99 
99 



a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare ; if, indeed, many of 
them ever occur at all. In general, the student will need to guard 
against the too free use of any of these passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 

340. Prom every primitive verb in Hindi, may be de- 
rived a Causal anda Second causal verb. The first causal 
expresses immediate causation, and the second causal, the 
mediate causation of the act or state of the primitive. Thus 
from the primitive wrt, * to be made', we have the causal, 
WRT, *to make', and the second causal, sfvetrt, 'to cause 
(another person) to make'. 

o. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1 st causal will be 
the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the causal may often 
be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological connexion 
with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illustrations will be 
found below. 

341. The rules for the formation of causal verbs are 
as follows : — 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, ^(x for the causal, and 
w for the second causal. The usual infinitive termination, 
% added to the root thus modified, will give the infinitive 
of the causal or second causal in question. Thus from 
^RWT, * to bum', we have the root mm; whence we derive, 
as above, the root of the causal, ^im, and of the second 
causal, mmm ; from which again, we have the causal infini- 
tives, ^HH i, *to set on fire', and v^icnin, *to cause to set on 
fire'. Similar are the following examples : — 
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Primitive. Caudal. Second Causal. 

B35«n, *to rise'. ^dNI, 'to raise'. ^SQfRT, *to cause to raise'. 

•Wmhi, *to be hid- fw^lTHT, 'to hide'. T^uen^i, *to cause to hide', 
den'. 

M*«fl, *to be ripe', imniT, *to cook'. imiQlRT, *to cause to cook'. 

'cooked'. 

firsRT, *to meet'. ftrerPlT, *to cause to Ti^HCIHly *to cause to mix'. 

meet', to mix'. 

^'RT, *to hear', ^^rmr, *to tell'. ^^9RT, *to cause to tell'. 

a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic roots 
which have a short vowel in the first syllable, usually be- 
comes silent in the causal. But before the affix of the 
second causal, the a is pronounced. Examples are, — 

Primitive, Causal. Second Causal. 



* I 



vvnir^ cliamakndy fl44e|^Ml, pron. chamkdm. fRnfFOTT^ chamakwafia 
*to shine'. 

jixum^ pighalnd, UlUHMI, „ pighldnd, TuUi^lclMI pighaltcdnd. 
'to melt' intr. 

^dChHI hhataknd, ^dehMI, „ bhatkdnd. ^d^MMI bkatakwdm. 
'to wander'. 

9V1VPIT samajhndy ^vnirRT, „ samjhdud. 4I^IMII«II samajhicdni. 
•to understand'. 



/ ' 



ivqrpn pakarnd^ U^fl^l, „ pakrdnd. M4hfCIMI pakartcana. 
'to seize'. 

Uii^HI parakhud, M<4{tMI, „ parkhdnd. Ui^HfllMI parakh\cdni. 
'to be tried'. 

ft. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert ^ between the shortened vowel and 
the causal affixes. 

N. B. In the application of this rule, observe, that a is the short 
substitute for ^IT ; ^, for 4, % %, and occasionally for W ; ^, for ^i 
#r, and ^, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close roots :— 

Primitive. Causal. Second Causal 

|PRT, *to go around'. UI4MI, *to turn around'. OT'H'n. 

'«WHI, 'to waken'. ^RTIT^, *to awaken'. IWWP^' 

wn^ii, *to conquer'. nimHT, *to cause to conquer'. ftRWR* 
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The following are examples of open roots : — 

ITRT, *to eat\ fi?RfRT, *to feed'. fiBWrfn, *to cause to feed'. 

d^lT, *to drink'. TiRIRT, *to give to drink'. ftwnfT, *to cause to give 

drink'. 
iRT, *to sleep'. fifrfMl, *to put to sleep'. ^HQIMI, *to cause to put 

to sleep'. 

a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots enclosing 
% or 4h, commonly retain the long vowel, and form their 
causals according to (1) ; as, e.g.^ 

Snn, *to swim'. 3trt, 'to cause to swim*. 2nd Causal^ ^^CIRT. 
tlf^, 'to run'. $FfRT, *to cause to run'. „ „ ^I<8IHI. 

h. But ddHl, 'to sit', makes the 1st causal, dsT^ or fvSFir, 
Ho seat'. It also often follows the example of open roots, and admits 
an 9 before the causal affix, making TeidHI^I. Similarly ^Sipn^ 'to 
Bay', €Nrt, 'to learn', and $imT, 'to see', make their causals either 
WRI, nwiwr and fir^nfl, or ^i^HHI, ft^FTRT and T^^^MI. W¥RF 
and <4ifHHi are peculiar in having a passive sense, rt>., 'to be called', 
to be named'. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic 
root enclosing a short vowel, form the 1st causal by simply 
lengthening that vowel. The 2nd causal is formed in the 
usual way. Thus, e.g. : — 

ISCTT, 'to be cut'. ehld«ll, 'to cut'. CRS9RT, 'to cause to cut'. 

TO5IT, 'to be fastened'. 9h3Rr, 'to fasten'. TOQT^, 'to cause to fasten'. 
WIT, *to be loaded'. Hl^HI, 'to load'. H^eiMl^ 'to cause to load'. 
fiwRT, 'to be pulled'. ^^RT, 'to pull'. nAvsn^, 'to cause to pull'. 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long vowel, 
the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the substitute, as in 
the following : — 

^^PTT, 1o be open'. 4kMHl, 'to open'. igH^MI, 'to cause to open'. 
TO^, 'to be dissolved'. draTT, 'to dissolve'. UH^MI, 'to cause to dissolve'. 
fiiiRT, 'to be pulled'. ^'«RT, 'to pull'. PAfieiMl, 'to cause to pull'. 

ft. lH<tiHH r, 'to come out', make its 1st causal, M4hiH«ii, af- 
ter the analogy of the above. 

24 
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c. A few primitive roots ending in s, change this z to 
the cognate ¥ in the causals. Some of these present other 
irregularities. The most common are the following : — 

'to be separated*. #T^^, *to leave\ ^^Ml, *to liberate'. 



adHI , *to break', intr. ftr^r'IT, *to break', tr. ^iieiMl,) * to cause to 

WrilfT, j break'. 

fK^sn, *to tear', „ UilfHl, 'to tear', „ ili«eiHl, j *to cause to 

Ui^HI, J tear'. 

V^EifT, *to burst', „ ^T^fT, *to burst', „ ^f9T^, *to cause to 

^ ' burst'. 

d, f^lCFIT, *to be sold', changes the final guttural of the root to the 
corresponding palatal, in the Ist causal only, making dVHT, *to 
sell'. TW^, 'to remain', changes 9 to the hard guttural aspirate, 
^, making T^RT, *to keep'. 

€. Two verbs, viz.y ¥9^, *to be immersed', and whrRT, 'to be wet', 
make their 1st causals, respectively, ¥%RT, and finhfT. Sometimes, 
however, they assume the regular causal affixes. 

/. Thm^I, 'to be ended', makes the 1st causal pKll^^l or f^iJ^v^lT, 
'to finish'. The verb ddWI, mentioned at (1) b., makes yet another 
form, d^T^RT ; and, similarly, ^SfT, 'to enter', makes ftsrafT. ^^IT, 
to take', makes f^lCIRT. 

342. Of some verbs the neuters have become obsolete in High 
Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, e.g., the neuter 
of drffT, 'to join', ^8I¥^, is not very common in standard Hindi, 
but in the Rdmdyan, under the form ^ini, it is the common substitute 
for the H. H. Ti^H^I, 'to meet' or *find'. Similarly the common word 
$^RIT, 'to see', is the causal of the dialectic K. ^hr^, 'to appear'. On 
the other hand, a few neuters are commonly used in High Hindi, of 
which the causal forms are rarely heard. A common example is xx^f 
'to fair, the causal of which, HTV'IT (VTOl), frequently occurs in the 
Rdmdyan^ but is very rare in standard Hindi. 

343. Many verbs form their causals both according to rules (1) and 
(2). Usually with such difference in form, there is also a difference 
in signification, and often one form is dialectic. A good illustration 
is found in the verb IRRT, 'to be pressed', which makes one causal, 
V9nTT, * to press down ', and another, ^T5RT, having the special 
meaning, 'to shampoo'. So also, from U4(HHI, 'to meet', the standaid 
dialect makes the causal, fNrRT, 'to mix'; but theM^rw^ri, following 
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the seoond rule, makes the causal, A^l#r, *to send'. STSTTilT, 'to call\ 
is commonly reckoned a causal &om Jh^PIT, *to speak'; but diBf is 
invariably used in the Rdmdyan instead of IBI^IRT, in the same sense. 

344. We may note in conclusion the existence of a class of causal 
verbs derived from abstract nouns, which denote the causation of 
that which is expressed by the noun. Thus, from fiw, *anger*, comes 
Rmwri, 'to be angry'; from ftw, 'vertigo', TOKIfT, 'to be giddy'* 
Under this head also come a number of onomatopoetio words; as, 
t.g.^ #4^l«VI, 'to simmer', 'to chink', i.«., 'to make the sound chhan" 
chhatt ; HiifiUivil^l, 'to twitter as a bird', etc. 

Op Compound Verbs.* 

345. These have been conimonly enumerated as of twelve 
varieties, viz.^ Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Frequen- 
tatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Statisticals, Incep- 
tives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Reiteratives and Nominals. 

a. Of these, however, no more than the first five can properly be 
called compound verbs. In all the other combinations, (except perhaps 
lome Nominals,) a Participle, Infinitive or Noun, is in grammatical 
construction with the verb which it precedes, so that their explana- 
tion properly belongs to Syntax. As, however, all these idioms have 
usually been explained at this point, and as acquaintance with them 
will greatly facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used 
in the Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

346. The five varieties of true Compound Verbs may be 
divided into two classes, as follows : — 

Compound Verbs. 
Class i. Class ii. 

Formed v>ith the Root. Formed loith the Perf. Part. 

1. Intensives. 1. Frequentatives. 

2. Potentials. 2. Desideratives. 

3. Completives. 



• This section would perhaps have been more naturally deferred to the 
chapter on Derivative and Compound words ; but considering the necessities 
of beginners, it has been thought well to follow the practice of other ITrdd and 
Hindi grammarians, and treat the subject in immediate connexion with Verbs. 
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Class I. Compounds formed with the Root. 

347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding to a verbal root one 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 

Examples are the following : — 

* to throw '. ^ $sn, * to throw away ^ 



dnpIT, * to break '. ^^ €H«II, * to break to pieces '. 

ClildHI, ' to out '. ?RTS n^RT, *to out off*. [8uooeed\ 

QRfT, * to be made '. 9^ ^ITiiT, Ho be quite made, to 

ljK«lly * to fall '. fiR ^f^y * to fall down \ 

Ijkmi, * to cause to fall '. ftirr $5fT, * to throw doion ^ 

«HHI, * to know \ ^nf Uf HI, * to be found out*, *ap- 

^IHI, * to eat \ ^ICT ^rwr, * to eat up \ [pear ^ 

^T^, * to be '. %T ^n^, * to become '. 

qhlT, * to drink '. ^ ^5|T, * to drink dou>n\ 

#Iht, * to take '. ^ ^^n, * to take away \ 

* to sit \ d^ T^HT, * to sit still\ 

* to see \ ^m T^^y * to look o», * to gaze '. 
dRRI, * to speak '. dra ^<&m, * to speak up \ 

a, Causals very often take H after Wt in these compounds, as snni 
$51!, f^lHTU $5ir, wm ^fT, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialects. 

348. The above list comprises about all the verbs which are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most cases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every oaae, 
but the following is an approximation. 
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$^, Intensity. 

URT, Reflexion (P). 

VRT, Finality, oompleteness. 

^Ml, Suddenness. 



H^RT, Violence. 

HfWf, Ohanoe, accident. 

^t9n, Beflexion, appropriation. 

^ilT, Continuance. 



a. Of the above eight verhs, it may be further observed that $5fT 
and ^n^FlT oan only be used with Transitive verbs ; ^n^ and ^6^1 , 
with Intransitives only ; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

b. It may also be noted that $sit is the compound which is most 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as 8I7IT$^) *to show'; 97|icr$^, *to 
explain'; f^nn^ $^, 'to take out'. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from S^fHT, *to call', we never have wn $5fT, but always 
^W ^^IT, 'to call here', i.e.y ' to one's self. 

c. wmt is the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives ; as ^ wmx, *to be broken'; ftra WIT, *to meet', 
*to unite'; Hipi ^STRT, *to arrive'; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as w ^rniT, *to eat up'; «CT ^IPIT, 'to tell'. 

d. Compounds with T?«n are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the' tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
A.a above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, $Titt ^IV% #^ Tt "d, 
*the two children were engaged in playing'; 9tS iJt, 'sit still'. 

e. ^|5Tr, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advautage of 
the agent. In many cases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Ghreek. Thus, ^HMI, is *to call', in general ; 
but ^^ #|5|T, is *to call to one's self; iiUHl, *to place'; T^ #>5n, *to lay 
^Y^f ».^., for one's self. ^sfT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with $^, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one's self ; while ^HT represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.g,^ 
^'W %siT, 'to understand', i.e., for one's self; and ^^ifPiKl $5fT, 'to cause 
another to understand'. ^IPIT approaches to a reflexive sense, but is 
of much less extensive application than ^^. 

/ 07^, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
<^amiot be combined with causals. The idea of 'causation' necessarily 
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excludes that of *chance'. Thus while we can say, $lj| WT, *it 
appeared', we cannot say nnSTT IWT. 

g. In many cases, the same root may be compounded with differ- 
ent secondary verbs. A few such examples may further elucidate 
this matter. Thus, from WIT, *to eat', we have ^fTT mfT, *to eat up'; 
Wl ^SfT, *to eat down'; Wi ^ffF, *to be engaged in eating'. Similarly 
from inT^IT, *to strike', we have both Wt $5n, *to beat', and HIT VT^Pn, 
*to strike down', 'to kill'. 

349. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary naember, may 
often be expressed in English either by the addition of certain particles, or by 
the use of another verb from that used to represent the simple Hindi verb, in 
many cases, again, it will be found quite impossible to express in English the 
slight distinction between the simple and compound verb. Indeed it is to be 
remarked, that compounds in which $«|T is the last member, even in Hindi, 
are often scarcely to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus 
such forms as ^I4^MI and ^ffS^j $qrT, ft^jflfT and f^l^ $9IT, etc., are often 
used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in the 
one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

360. Occasionally in prose and in the colloquial, a particle, especial- 
ly a negative, is interposed between the root and the secondary verb ; 
thus, Cfi9 $551 sffYnvm i, 'nothing appears'; ^^IRT, *(it) is indeed 
broken'. Also, reurely, in the colloquial, the root is made to follow 
the secondary ; thus, W^ WX\ i WH, *he has fled away'. This inver- 
sion is never found in prose, but like the previous idiom, is not un- 
usual in poetry.* 

351. The learner must not confound with the above Compound 
verbs, a common idiom in which the leading verb is immediately 
preceded by the conjunctive participle of another verb, taken in that 
form which is identical with the root. Although this combination 
is identical in appearance with the above forms, it is, in reality, a 
different thing, as the final verb in this idiom retains its individua- 
lity and separate signification. Examples of this idiom are, 99 nta 
Jtr^^r^rr^, Ht.y ^ having seen that village, come', or^ in English 
idiom, *go and see that village'; ^ WPat cfe ^IT ^ ^nUT 9, Ut.<i 
'having been at the gardener's house, I have come'; t.e., *I have come 
by way of the gardener's house'. 



*For other examples, see the section on dialectic conjugation. 
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a. d WIT may be explained either on this principle, as 'having 
taken, oome', or as a compound, *to bring '. Similar are WW ^['ITHly 
to annonnoe', 9ir U4H«ll, 'to come and meet', etc., etc. 

352. A number of quasi compounds occur in which fra, the root 
of fRRT, 'to ascend', is the first member, and a verb of motion the 
Booond. Bat in these the leading idea is in the second member^ to 
which TO adds the idea of 'hostility'. Examples are, TO OTfT, * to 
run up hostilely'; TO WTT, 'to attack'; TO ^TWT, *to rush up hostile- 
lj\ Thus, e.g., fgw ^9 WSSR % TO UTUT, 'he hastened up with all (his) 
army'; ^WF €Ir ^ wnft W rraiT TO ^T¥T, 'one more also, the king of 
Eashi, made an assault'. 

353. Foteyitials are formed by adding to the root of any 
Terb, the verb ^«Fn, *to be able', which may then be conju- 
gated throughout. This compound denotes ahility to do 
the action expressed by the primary member. It thus often 
takes the place of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples : — dra ^«MI, 'to be able to speak'; cnp 
?Tf ^WRTT ^, 'he can run'; % WT flMII, 'I shall be able to go'; S W\ 
^, 'they may be able to come'. 

fl. Sometimes, instead of forming a compound, the verb ^«IPn takes 
the verb which it modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive ; thus, 
^ iff m^ ^^R?n i, 'I am not able to go'. 

354. Completives are formed by adding to the *root of 
a verb, the verb to^, which may then be conjugated in all 
its parts. The imperfect participle, ^oRm, is rare. This 
compound denotes the completion of the act denoted by the 
primary member of the compound. It is never identical 
in sense vrith the perfect participle, but denotes the com- 
pleteness of the action in a more emphatic manner. Thus, 
^9'> H9 ^ ijmn, * he ate', but «w ^ wkj, *he has done eating'. 

o. Very often the force of ^gsf^ will be expressed in Eng- 
lish by the word ' already'; as cw m w tot i, ' he is indeed 
already gone'. When in the absolute future, this compound 
often nearly corresponds to the English future perfect; 
^ W w ^^i^, *when he shall have eaten'. 
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Class II. — Compounds formed with the 'Perfect 

Participle. * 

355. Frequentatives are formed by a£Q.xing to the masc. 
sing, of the perfect participle of any verb, the verb wm^ 
which may then be used in any tense ; the pa^-ticiple, how- 
ever, remains unchanged throughout. These denote the 
habitual or repeated performance of the action expressed 
by the first member of the compound ; thus, tot ^RT^n, *to 
read often'; wm wi^, ^come often'; cm ^jwt crtot t, ^ he is in 
the habit of saying'. 

a. Thus whenever the adverb *alway8' denotes, not duration, but 
repeated or customary action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using 
the verb which it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, 
the phrase, *he always bathes in the morning', must be rendered into 
Hindi, 515 TO^ ?PR TOUT ^KH\ ^. But, on the contrary, *we shall be 
always happy', is in Hindi, ^W ^TT OT!^ W T^. Other examples 
are, ^ SillW %r irsr SFTffT i, *I am in the habit of reading the Sh^stra'; 
W{ TO aro in^TT W^, *always obey my words'; fm 5wt %^ niiQT ^pSk 
^, *why do you always do so ?'. 

356. Desideratives are formed, like Prequentatires, with 
an unchanging perfect participle * ^ in the masc. sing., 
substituting the Terb cm^ for qsT^rr as the second and con- 
jugated member. These denote, primarily, desire to do 

* Although I have followed usage in speaking of these compounds as 
formed with the perfect participle, it is, I think, doubtful whether this state- 
ment is accurate. I am rather inclined to believe that we have in these com- 
binations, not a perfect participle, but a gei'und in d, equivalent to the com- 
mon gerund or infinitive in nd. This form of the gerund certainly occurs in 
Bangali, where we have, e.g.^ chalan='E.» H. chabid, chalibd==BrB.}. chcdivau, 
and chaldj as three equivalent and alternative forms. Moreover, this gerund 
in its inflected form in ai, is constantly used in eastern Hindi in these very 
compounds. Thus the H. H. chalne lagd, is in E. Hindi, chalal lagd. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that chald and clialai in these compounds are 
true gerundial forms, exactly equivalent, respectively, to cliabid and chalnet 
and that the common account of these compounds which we have provision- 
ally followed is not grammatically correct. 
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the action expressed by the participial member ; secondari- 
ly, the immediate futurition of that action. It can only 
be known from the context which of these may be intended 
in any particular case, but there is not often ambiguity. 
Thus, «nr dwi wrwr i, *he wishes to speak', or *is about to 
speak'; ot^ ann WTw?ft A, 'the clock was about to strike'. 

a. Sometimes the first verb may be in the infleoted Infin., as 91 
VUi^Iim ), 'he wishefi to go'. In this case the Infinitive is to be re- 
garded as in grammatical construction with im^, and the combina- 
tion is in no true sense a compound. 

6. The Desiderative compound, in the respectful form 
with fnBA, is idiomatically used to express obligation or 
duty; as ^r ^^9ili *T TOT irriid, '(one) ought to read this book'; 
or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, m^ wrt wm wTW, 'you 
ought to go there'. The construction of this idiom will be 
explained in the Syntax. In this combination, the direct 
form of the infinitive is very commonly substituted for the 
verbal form in m. Thus we may say, wrt ^rmr fnfW, *(one) 
ought to go there'. 

c. Observe, that when Wimr and 9i<HI are thus compounded with 
WIT, *to go', 'mvj is used instead of Wl\. Thus, m ^nUT ^ITOTT i, *he 
often goes'; m9 ^9jm HT^m ^, *he wishes', or 'is about to go'. So 
also, in the forms derived from TFRT, 'to die', iin, and not ^W, is used 
in combination with the above verbs; thus, CIW ?TTT fnw?TT i, *he is 
about to die'. 

357. We have next to consider the other combinations 
referred to in §345, a. These have been commonly enume- 
rated as ContinuativeSy Staticals^ Inceptives^ Permisaives, 
Acquisitives and Nominals. Of these, the first two are 
combinations of certain verbs with an Imperfect Participle; 
Ineeptives, Permissives and Acquisitives, are combinations 
of certain verbs with Infinitives ; Nominals are combina- 
tions of certain verbs with Nouns or Adjectives. 

358. Those combinations have been called Continuatives 

25 
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in whicli the imperfect participle of any verb is connected 
with the verbs w^n, *to go\ or hrt, *to remain'. The parti- 
ciple, which is really a predicative adjunct of the subject, 
agrees with it in gender and number. 

a. Although combinationB with ^nfT and TflT have alwaya been 
thus grouped together under this head, they cannot be interchange- 
ably used, but should rather be separately classified. The combina- 
tions with WIT might be more accurately termed Progressives. The 
action of the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing or 
advancing. Thus we may say ; Ciw ftw?rr ^nm ^, 'he is going on 
writing'; d ^5!^TWlt xnpft ^sn^t w, 'those girls were going on reading'; 
iTw slf?Tr ^n?fT i, 'the water keeps flowing away\ 

h. The analogous combinations with T^sn are correctly termed 
Continuafivea. They denote the continuance of an incomplete action ; 
as, OT imift ?:f?ft i, 'she continues singing'; ?w dm iwft TW ^, *why 
do you keep laughing P'; irft «& UK «ITOt T^ t, 'the stream of the 
river keeps flowing on*. 

c. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others closely 
similar. Thus 5W TO?fT i is simply 'he is reading'; «i^ n^ TfT t is 
*he is engaged in reading'; SW TOm Tlf?fT ^ is 'he continues reading'. 
eifm WHl is 'to flow aicai/, from the speaker ; «I^?IT Tf^n is to flow ou\ 
continually, as it were, bffore the speaker. 

d, ^imT T^TT very commonly means 'to die'; thus, ftn ft?n WWff 
T^ i, would be, in English idiom, 'my father has passed away'. 
It is also used of things, as 9«r ^ ^anm TWT, * every thing is 
gone'. 

369. Closely analogous to the above is a common combi- 
nation in which the perfect instead of the imperfect parti- 
ciple takes the first place, and a verb of motion the second 
place ; as nnn ^irt, 'to flee away'; wmt wmr, ^to go away'; w^ 
wn, *to come along', etc. As in the case of the above 
combinations of the imperfect participle, the perfect 
participle agrees with the subject of the verb in gender 
and number ; as ^lt¥^ ira^ wni^ A, ' the girl was going 
along*. 
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o. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the force 
of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive idea of 
the perfect participle; i.e., the subject is represented as having completely 
come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented as re- 
maining or moving. Thus> in the phrase, if^ ^fngf tr|rT TUiifll HT, the com- 
pound, (from q^BvlTy *^^ ^o,\\\ and filRifT, 'to move around',) represents the 
lion as first 'crouchecC, and then in this state moving around ; hence we render, 
'a lion was prowling about*. 

360. The verbal combinations which are called Siatu 
cala denote motion in the state of doing any thing. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with an imper- 
fect participle in the inflected masc. sing. The participle 
suifers no change for gender and nmnber. Thus, q? ^ ]p 
wm^y *he comes weeping'; ^^k ^ nm wn^ A, 'a woman 
was coming singing'. 

361. Of the combinations of verbs with the Infinitive, 
above enumerated, we notice, — 

(1) Incep fives. These consist of an inflected infinitive 
in construction with the verb wrt, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as heginning. They are also 
used, when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, «r^ wn, Ut.^ 
^le began to say', in the narration of conversation. Exam- 
ples of these compounds arc abundant, as mrii ^tiht, *to be- 
gin to beat'; ^n5i ^nn, *he began to eat', etc., etc. 

(2) Permissives are formed by combining with an in- 
flected infinitive the verb Jsn, *to give', and express permis- 
sion to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, ^ 
^ ^, 'let me go'; w* dr^ TtfW, *have the goodness to 
allow me to speak'; ^^ i) ^9 ^ ^n5i firor, 'he allowed him to 
eat', etc. 

(3) Acquisitives are the exact converse of the preceding, 
aJid are formed in the same Avay, substituting iirt, *to get', 
fw $^. Thus, gw ^n^ ^n^ liY nmnt, 'you will not obtain per- 
mission to go there'; ^ fe^ ^itiV mur, ' I was not allowed to 
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sit*. Observe, in this idiom with utot, as in the frequenta- 
tive componnd with tout, the case of the agent is never 
used. 

362. These combinations of verbs with the infinitive, as has been obaerved, 
are not to be regarded as true oompouuds. The inflected infinitive is simplj 
governed by the verb, in the same manner that a noun would be in the 
same place. Thus not only the verbs ^ni«TT, $«fT t^nd mWT, bnt other verbs 
may be combined with infinitives in a similar way, as, e.g., in such forms as 
W^ irtlWT, 'to ask leave to go'; ^ WWHly *to wish to give'; ^ ifft^n^ ^^RfT, 
for ^ ^^ ^ ^98|im, *I cannot go', etc. 

363. With regard to all the above Compound verbs, as well as these 
other varioufi combinations) it is to be remarked, that when several 
roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed one another in the same 
construction, the finite verb is written only with the last. Thus, 
W9 d ^H ^ ^rr vt inr, 'when they had eaten and drank everything 
up'; % if VS H ^m ^QRTIT it, 'I am able neither to read nor to write'; 
on WVt WITT %<fll in, ' he was in the habit of coming and going'; 
d >mi^ ^[^ V 'they have done singing and reading'; % xs^ ^ i^^T 
Ht vr^flT % 'I wish both to read and to write'; QV IWcfT ilRfl ^WT 
WT?fT HT, 'he was going along dancing and singing'; ^w ^ ^n^ ^n^ 
$in, 'he will allow me to come and go'. 

364. Reiieratives scarcely need a special mention. In these, two 
verbs of the same or similsu: meaning, and often similar in sound, are 
conjugated together in the tenses of the participles, and in the 
conjunctive participle ; as, e,g,^ ftR ^WKWf Win?, 'without having 
explained'; $9 )1T9 CRT, 'having seen', etc. The latter word adds 
little or nothing to the former ; but, in accordance with the taste of 
the Hindoos for rhyme in sense or sound, is added simply to please 
the ear. 

365. Those have been called Nominal compounds in which a 
substantive or adjective is so united with a verb as that the 
two express but one idea. These are especially common with 
the verbs ilWT, 'to be', and 5KT^, 'to do', or 'make'. Very 
commonly they are to be translated into English by one word. 
Examples are, ^TTT %THl, 'to stand'; W€\ «RX?fT, * to stand' (trans.)] 
jnjl 5R^05IT, ' to obtain'; ^^ITH ^T'n, * to be complete'; ^T5l #Bn, *to 

buy'. 

a. Very often when especial respect is intended, or when^ as, tg-t 
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in poetry, a lofty diction is desired, a Sanskrit noun or participle, in 
oompoaition with qffin, tniT, tnm, or some other Hindi verb, is prefer- 
red to the more vulgar word. Often the difference in signification 
nkpj be expressed by the use of different words in English. Exam- 
ples are, ^nlf W^, *to behold', for $3||in, *to see'; driR 5RT«fT, 
for '^ini, 'to eat'; imn or TOR ^IFRT, 'to go', for mm ; TfmfVH «KWT 
or nf^m 9m, *to depart', for ^HT WRT, etc., etc. This matter is 
deserving of especial attention by the student both in conversation 
and in oomposition. 

Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

366. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic conjuga* 
tion, it will be expedient to exhibit the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary substan- 
tiYQ Yorb, answering respectively to the standard Hindi, 4 and VT, 
etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the variations for gender 
which occur in the past tense, as they are identical with those which 
occur in the same dialects in nouns cuid adjectives of the same termi- 
nation. Nor has it been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun 

in each dialect. This the student can easily supply for himself from 
the pronominal tables. 

367. The varions Kananji forms of the present in nx or j^, etc., are collo- 
quial throughout the central Doab, but the standard forms are no less com- 
mon. Panj&bi has analogous forms also in the pres. 1st sing., ^tlTT, *I am', 
and 2nd plnr., %ril, *you are'. 

368. The Braj forms in Table XVI will be found on almost every 
page of the Rdjniti and similar books. In the present they ditfer 
but slightly from the standard forms, and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. 
only. Thus, }t H^aift ft, *I am Lakshmi '; ?wr #T ^, 'who are you?\ 
UniP is used as 2nd plur. in one passage only in the Prem Sdgar^ m., 
WI ^raj ^ ^IRTT ^ wfw, *you two who are parts of me'. But I 
suspect that this is used simply metri gratid. Of the Braj forms of 
the past, the following are examples of the use of ^ (fem. Xi) ; ?Rt 
971$3| 5ini TTCn ^, 4n that place was a king named Sudarshan^; fU^ 
irrihi^ ifTO V^ ^, 'he had a wife named PdrvatV. This form of this 
Braj past tense is the more common in books ; but j^ also occasion* 
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ally occurs,* as in the following ; ^T W^ ^ftr JHT TOT iV ^f^n, 
*thou shalt see my face just as it was'; jri^ ITC ^RiHi TJ^n, 'in the house 
was the queen'. Closely connected is the Bhag. rtr and K. ^nr. 

369. Of the two Rajputdna forms of these two tenses, the present, 
^, etc., and past, ^, etc., are used throughout Mew4r and Marwar; 
and east of Mewar, through Kotikh, Bund4, Jaipur, etc., the forms 
with 9 are used. But in literature and correspondence^ it is said 
that i|, ^y etc., are used much more extensively. Thus the forms in 
9 constantly occur in the *Plays', as in the following examples : — 
J ?| WTOT, *I am a shopkeeper'; ^ ^ f^i^QT vranw, (plur. for sing.) 
*how am I ignorant ?'; ^m l^lRT ^\iM\ ^, *my name is Lotno*; fl ^ 
^TTOHTT, *thou art a prince'; etc., etc. 

a. It may be remarked here that the Marwari forms of these and other 
verbs are oHien disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as Qf^, ^, ^, ^9|, etc. Thus in the 'Plays' we find j|Ht ^19, 
*you are that same', where $t^ is for ^=H. H. ^. These letters are added, 
indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of speech.f 

370. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVI are those which prevail in 
and about Tiri, the capital of native Gafhwal, and are commonly understood 
(though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The form ;^ is used 
for the present in some villages of Garhwal, both alone and as an auxiliary. 
Thus I have beard, eftri ^ = H. H. cftl^ ^; fHR IttTT 5n=H. H. fm W^ 
^, *are you coming?', etc., etc. The longer ^ forms given in the pres. plur. 
belong east of Tiri. 

371. In the Edmaf/an, as in poetry generally, the copula is very 

freely omitted, both in the present and the past tense. When the 

copula is necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., ITH^, of the verb 

^Tf, *to be', is often thus used. But occasionally in the Rdmdyan^ 

as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the indef. perf. of the 

verb TffT, *to remain', is used both as a copula and as an auxiliary, 

instead of the H. H. HT. Thus we read in the Rdrndyan^ dr 9i^ ^^Rl 

WT %r e£)*^l, "" (Brahma) has done whatever was proper'; ^?ft •ITO ?ni 
^ HPerm, 'then vour name was Sat%\ 

372. With the Avadhi and old Pdrbl forms of the present may be compared 
the almost identical Marathi conjugation, vxz.y Sing., ^%. ^HTH ^% ' I'lur , 
W1^, 'Wnrt, VT%f!. The common negative, 5I^, Br. sfri^, has arisen from 
the combination of the negative, if, with the 3rd sing , linf%, of the subst. verb. 



♦ This word is erroneously explained in Prof Eastwick's Trmx Sugar, p. 194, 
as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, ^T?!!. t Vid. Ch. X, last section. 
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373. In the region west of Bhojpur, ^, is need for ^, 'is*. The indeclinable 
Sr is not confined to Bhojpdr, but is used for all persons in both numbers as far 
west as Allahabad. Thus, « «RRf ^^ 'he is coming'; nn ^% j^ jln{<mfl 
n 'whom are yon calling P'. According to Mr. Beames, the Bhojpuri de- 
clinable forms, snilf, WT (bdra), anTil, are nsed in questions and replies, but 
not commonly in narrative, when the other forms given are preferred.' The 
dialectic paradigms of these two tenses will be found on the next two pages. 

Of Conjugation in the Braj and other 

TF'estern dialects. 

374. It wiU be convenient to treat of the various dialectic conjuga- 
tions according to their mutual affinities. These conjugations may 
thus be grouped in respect of their common resemblances, as western 
or eastern. We begin with conjugation in the western dialects, and 
first of all, as most important, with the Braj. 

375. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially with that 
in High Hindi. For final m and V, the Braj characteristically 
exMbits ^ and %. (§101.) Thus,' e.g., for «rI, we have q^ ; for n^, 
^; for flm, qndr, etc. *, in the first sing., and ^ in the 2nd 
PiM^, of the future tenses are also vriddhied to *t; as, e.g., in ftilt 
"war, «tT, for H. H. ftrt, »rtin and efitr. But « occasioLlly be' 
comes ^ ; or after a vowel is retained. 9 is commonly inserted 
after roots ending in w, * or «T, not only, as in Higli Hindi, before 
», bat also before «T, oocasionaUy before WT, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we have m^, 

warn, WW1. 5%, ^, for H. H. ^irih. m^, mm, jm, ^m. Simi-' 

lariy, , is inserted after roots in«; as, e.g., ^h ^, 'who wiU 
touch (it)?'. ^ 

376. The Braj infinitive or gerund has two forms, the one in sh or 
% the other in ^ or dt. Before the latter termination, ^ is often 
inserted. This latter form is especially common in the obi. sing. 
I"or the common inflection, n, of the infinitive, the Braj, after s| has 
not only %, but T, wliich, again, is often dropped, leaving Jf as the 
final letter. To illustrate, for H. H. WCTT, Braj has «t^ or qw%, 
«^ or WK^f ; inflected forms, WT^, q^ or W^if, and «nd or «KRa! 
Ths vowel of union, \, after WT is often hardened to it, as in firamdr, 
=H. H. nrenm. But still more commonly it combines with the 
preoeding w, forming %, whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g., 
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Table XV : Dialectic Conjugation 

PRESENT TENSE, 





if. mndi. 


Kanauji. 


Braj, 


W. Rdj. 


^. ii4;-. 


Oarhwdlt. 




< 

& 
O 


8«- 




V. 








• 




«w%. 


)in, iJn. 


V 


9. 


t 


9. «tT. 


Ed 


• 

h3 


wv 


\i.^. 


^. 


^. 


«t. 






P 
P4 


gutr. 


tr. 


v.. 


tT. 


#1. . 








SV 


Vm 


V 


%. 


t. 


w. ^• 




• 

OS 


^in. 


%T, f^. 


tr, f^. 


tr. 


#1. 


vdr. 




< 

p 
o 


5^ 


^, <^. 


%T, jftr. 


ti. 


#T. 


irtr. 


• 


a; 


«< VT. 


^, f^. 


^, 5^. 


tr. 


^. 


v3r. 




















• 


«h4. 


«,«7l. 


t.^. 


tn. 


It. 


vn. 




p 


?W«. 


«. tit 


t.yl. 


WT. 


It. 


^QT. 






















%d. 


«, «%. 


t.s?i. 


^n. 


V. 


vn. 



• The final short vowel in all these forms is often lengthened meiri gratis 
liary, as, e.g., tumhajapaia hahu. t These seven forms are used wiihout choogB 
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OF THE Substantive Vbbb. 
*I am', etc. 



^um. 



Old Purbi. 



wA. #. vnsi* V. 



t. 









Wf. 



w,^. 



Avadhi. 



^ It. 









X 



Riwdt, 






%, w. 



Bhojpuvt, 



ITT, #, Wtf . 
9R. 



0TT^. 



Maith. 



1^ nro, ^*r^. „ triTO 



iwr. 






^^TO, t^t55. „ tftfij. 



^. 



/ v^. 






^«#. 



^t,x««. 



tin. 



tt. 



^. 



'j^, V. 






ttP^,tfT. 



t^. 
a 

T^. 



ti,t^,TiTr. ^ 



vkyX^, 






9w. 



IW. 



«lK*f. 



?fi|^. 



TTTO.II 






tnfw. 









*./*. 

•v 






t./.*r. 



# n w'^- 



i » *f- 



trW. 






THI^. 



tTf^. 



tiro. 



tfir5i. 



I 

t These shorter forms are preferred to the longer, when the verb is used an aaxi- 
throughoat the sing, and plur.; hhd belongs to Sbahabad. || Pronounced rahila, 
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^ ^ for und ^, H. H. ^tA W, ^of ooming'; 9^, for Wradf or 
tRfndT^:=:H. H. WTRTf, 'to show'; 9^ or Wt, for ^ifl, 'to gire', etc, 
etc. But before ^, after W, d is more oommonly found instead of 
V, as in ^rnoi^, 'to steal', for H. H. ^RPTT. Further examples are, 
Wn ^fTTJ %t ^f^dr nifk, Hhere is no remaining always with any one'; 
mi 919 irri«l ^ 4fv?l ^ifrd JHir 9f, 'you are competent to make my 
sons wise men; Trarr ^swftf ^fdl, *the king began to say'; gn ^ WW 
«fit W^ ^, *I have oome to tell you'. 

377. Instead of the H. H. terminations m and mt ( OT ) of the 
Imperf. and Perf. participles, the Braj has n and dr. Before ^, roots 
in in sometimes take ^fn or H instead of or, as, e.g.j in ddlVW for 
ftsTQRf, 'seating', vnm, 'finding'. The q which in High Hindi is 
inserted in the perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in 
Braj before ^ after all roots whatever. Examples of these participles 

are %nj, ireiH, m^, »i?n^, for H. H. %mT, tram, mrr, wmn. 

a. The final ^ of the imperf. part, is occasionally dropped even in 
the sing., and often in the plur. ^ is substituted for ^ in the fem. 
Sometimes for the imperf. part, forms in A or ff, longer forms in m 
or ftl, plur. 11, occur ; as, e.g.y %T^, m^, for irm, mrm. 

378. The Conjunctive part, is formed by the affixes ^ or ^, QiC or 
liT^ ; but, much more commonly than in the standard dialect, the root 
alone or with the affix Y is used as the conj. part. If the root end 
in a vowel, H is very commonly written instead of Y, but the pronun- 
ciation is not perceptibly different. Even when 9i^ or ^ is added, 
this 1( or 9 is often retained after the root. Examples are, from 

?nt^, — mft, mftw, mfeisft ; from wra^, — mn, ^mi, etc. 

379. The Braj Noun of agency agrees, in general, with the stand- 
ard form ; except that for ^n final, as usual, we find ih ; and the 
suffix m^ or ^rftr is added to one of the dialectic inflected forms of 
the infinitive. Thus, e.g.y from Qi^, come the various forms of the 
noun of agency, ^<!)aildl, *<Hfill5i, 4hUdf i<l, etc. 

380. The usual Braj terminations of the Gont. Fut., are, Sing. (1) 
*t, *i, * ; (2) % ; (3) % ; Plur. (1) ^ ; (2) Itt ; (3) ^. Besides these we 
also have in the Sing. (2, 3,) fi| ; Plur. (1, 3,) nj, (2) 5. Both forms 
are common in the Prem Sdgar. In the 1st sing., ^ or # is used 
after vowels. I have also found in the 2nd plur., 9 for ^, as W% 
*you may go', it and ni often appear, metri gratia^ as €t and it. 
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381. In the Absol. Fut« the Braj exhibits two olasses of terminatioiiB. 
The 1st vaiietj of the future is formed precisely as iu the stand- 
ard dialect by adding ih (H. H. jn)y duly inflected, to the several 
persons of the cont. fut. Thus, e.g.y we have fix)m qn^, Sing, (1) 
«^, (2, 8) ^in ; Plur. (1, 3) «Td, (2) «ishj|. This affix Jh is also 
added to the longer terminations above noted, as, e.^., in the plur. (1) 

jfiiJI, for H. H. irJi; (2)iin5ijJi, forH.H. qrihj); VRn)=H.H.V!#nt 

The short penultimate vowel is often lengthened tnetri gratia^ as, e.g.^ 
#itR. The 2nd variety of the Braj future is formed by adding to the 
root the following terminations, Y being regularly employed as a 
vowel of union i—Sing. (1) V ; (2, 3) > ; Plur. (1,3)^; (2) V. For 
wt, we ocoaaionally have tt, ♦ or J, and for V, ^. 

a. Observe that, as in the infinitive so in the future, after roots 
ending in ^ht, V either becomes 9, or more commonly combines with 
W to form %. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as Ill<jllil9l, 9?nil9,=H.H. 
fiwintm, Wlldlll; and ^, 'he will come'; 4ltf, *you will go', for unA, 

b. More rarely this ^ combines also with the a inherent in the 
final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., such forms as fliHt (=«lff 
+^+tt) for QRntf (H. H. drtm); 5^, wflSI for ^Wt, Hlfti, (H. H. 
I'Wi, irntjl). 

c. The following passages illustrate these future forms : — %% ^|^ 
Hi^5l, *B0 will I bring a beautiful woman'; TO1 1| in ^ inftSt, *I 
will kill this (snake) immediately'; 9^ %t ^ ^iK^ ^TIT^, ^who will 
form an alliance with us ?' wm ^^g riWi ^R Wt, * when the rains are 
over you shall go home'; w^ ^ w^ irfiSf, *we shall all starve to 
death'; qj %t TO5 ^ dr 9iPC^, *with this (snake) how will you be at 
enmity'; ^Kn Rora ^i^Sr, 'they shall dwell in heaven'. 

Bern. 1. In some Braj books printed under English supervifiion, these ter- 
minations ^, ^y etc., will be found separated from the preceding root. This 
seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations with the substan- 
tive verb. Similarly the terminations fi| and w of the cont. fut. are often 
printed separate from the root, having apparently been confounded with the 
emphatic particle. This not infrequent printer's error should be noted. 

Bern. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, be- 
tween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike express 
the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 

382. The Imperative^ as in the standard dialect^ agrees in form 



" 
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with the cont. fat., except in the 2n(l pers. sing, where the root only 
is used. But a form in ni is frequently used in poetry and archaic 
prose instead of the root, as HT % irfR ^ qnfv, 'do not labor in this'; 
Fenrn nfh W^, 'do not be anxious'. 

a. The Respectful forms commonly agree with those in High Hindi, 
except that, as usual, ^ and #r final become % and ^. V is occasion- 
ally doubled; thus tS^ ini^mT, 'afterwards kill (me)'. Occasionally V 
is substituted for Q in these forms, and w before 9 or V is sometimes 
lengthened. Examples are, %^ V%^, 'abandon grief '; 9r ^ 9^ 
miiVd, 'regard him as a brother'; ^ ^ mn ^Hfl^, 'kill and eat this'. 

383. The tenses of the participles are all formed as in standard Hindi 
by combining the participles with certain tenses of the substantive verb; 
f.^., for the Present tenses, ^, etc., for the Past, if, for the Presump- 
tive, iriSh or oifit, etc. Examples are, ^ cfifl?| )« 'the snake speaks'; 
5 eint ^ ^raw ^, 'why art thou crying ?'; QW 9T ^ dfT ^ ddlfW I, 
*he is seating him in (his) lap'; qn^ hmz ^Rnin 9, 'death comes near'; 
^ ^ ^rfw VJm, 'I do not find a place'; tl^ ^IQRI irV, 'the queen was 
crying'; it wAt tt, 'I have come'; ^9 VtAt 9ni, 'he may have come'; 
m ^ft fi ^^HT ^, 'he had walked for some distance', etc., etc. 

384. The passive construction of the Perfect tenses of transitives 
with the case of the agent, is regularly employed in Braj as in stand- 
ard Hindi. But it should be noticed that while ^ is often used with 
the case of the agent, it is also often omitted, both in poetry, and, 
more rarely, in prose ; and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique 
form, where such a form exists. Thus. 99 99i 97IT iTOTdf, 'he settled 
a city'; 9Sni 9W «R^, 'the crow cawed'. In a French Braj transla- 
tion of the Sitopades* a special inflection of the substantive in this 
construction occurs, as, e.g.y ^ 9ii9, 'the hare said', f where ^ i« 
the inflected case of the agent, from ^9T. 

885. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms in Braj 
which may be well noted here. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, fr^, *to be', in the 2nd 
form of the absol. fat., the infinitive in ah, and the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, becomes j. Thus, the absol. fut. becomes |tt, j|t, etc. ; 

♦ Vid. Prof. De Tassy'a 'Chresiomathie', Paris, 1849. 

t This is evidently identical with the M&fwari agent case termination. Tii 
§132, a. 
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the infin. j^, and the conj. part. ^. ^, etc. In the perf. part, and 
all its tenses, ndr, (masc. infl. Yldorvy^, fern, m^, or n^,) is the com- 
mon substitute for iprr. The same form with only the change of Jtt 
to wr is universally employed in Eanauji, where it is even shortened 
to hAt or ^. In one place in a Brai work I have noted a perf. Wff) 
(8k. f^,) *was^ for H. H. ^wr. In another place occurs jit, 2nd 
plnr. fut., for ilH. 

(2) In the verbs ^^, *to give', and ^^, *to take', the Sanskrit 
roots TT and ^ are substituted for $ and ^ in the 2nd form of the 
future, the infin. in dr, and in the perf part. In the participle the 
final W is shortened to V. In the future and infinitive the radical 
vr combining with the union vowel % gives i^. Thus, the Braj 
forms of the above tenses of these verbs are as follows : inf. ^dr, ddr, 
obi. form, ^, ^; fut. ^, ^tt, etc.; perf. part. ^3t, ^At, obL forms, 
?i| or ^^, ^ or ^i^, etc. Thus, e.g., we read, m ^ W ^ «W ^ 5^, 
*we will give some of that to you'. Similar forms occur in Kanauji. 
Sometimes the vowel of union is omitted in the fut. of these verbs, 
and the root of the tense becomes 7 and 9. Thus, cff.y 99 9^ 4iinH 
?BI, 'they will take all joy and wealth away'. Similarly dM^^t, *to 
appoint', makes the perf. part., TsilJ, fem. 3^, as in the following, 
nanfm ^ HY Jsky ^Brahmd has appointed this'. In one place in the 
Frm 8dgar (Oh. I), we find a fut. 1st sing., ^, for ^, H. H. ^m, 
from ^, 'to give'; thus, % ^9 ^ T^ ^mxi, *I will curse him'. 

a. In a Braj commentary on the Bhakt Mdld, I have foand, in a compound 
form, an imperative 2nd plur., ^, from ^^, for ^ or $^j=:H. H. ^ j 
thus. Iff mj Tfpt ^ israiff ^rr, 'give this daughter in marriage to him'. 
The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from ^^, from the root ^ for $. 

(3) The verb 4h<«)(, *to do' or *make', in Braj often forms its perf. 
part, regularly as «li|^, instead of nF^T, which also occurs. Similar- 
ly the Kanauji makes qfftr, for H. H. fewT. In the fut. of this verb, 
besides the more oommon and regular forms, (hli^l, ^VSltd, etc., the 
Braj also has ^^, ^, etc., (for eRTirif, etc.,) from the root CRT, one 
of the Prakrit substitutes for ^.* Thus, Tin ^ ^ ^tt, *I will sway 
Indra's sceptre.' 

(4) In the perf. tenses of the three verbs, $in, ^^sfT, CRTfT, we often 
find, besides the forms already mentioned, the irregular forms 

» Vid. Vararuchi, Prak. Prak. VIII. 17. 
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^jWf, B^r^I, ^K^*^. or often, with w dropped, ?ft^, W^, w^. Thus, 
JTOI wm ^^H ^rac 4hl«)i I % f^ini H^ irOTf urei i^,* 'some one in a 
former birth has practiced virtue, hence Brakmd has given this 
vision as a reward'. From the root ^, for QliT, we also have a rare 
mnnitive, QhlHl. 

386. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those of the 
standard dialect, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, Old Purbi, and many 
other dialects, presents, in addition to the common regular analytic 
pres. imperf., formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, also 
a purely inflectional form of the same tense exactly agreeing in form 
with the contingent future. While not infrequent in prose it is 
especially common in poetry and proverbial expressions. It is oooa- 
sionally used even in literary Urdu, in such common expressions, as 
^U. \s^ Khuddjdne^ 'God knows', etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are, — ^^ uTiw inr %t j^ gisr l nr^, 'he who is wise regards neither 
sorrow or joy'; ^TY 99 ^ ^ ^f l«lT^, ^he abandons the society of 
all'; 4fv?l fl?t S^ ^g^, *there Pundits are reciting the Vedas*. This 
tense is very common in the Prem Sdgar, Further examples will be 
found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in Braj, 
the several persons of the pres. of the substantive verb, i|, 9t cto. 
Thus, e.<7., the following forms are found in the Prem Sdgar :— 5f m^^i J 
i, *I recognize'; ^^ i, 'it appears'; ^JItS ^, 'they oome'. Further 
west, in M^rw^r, this becomes the rule. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, than in 
common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, ^rfw «ren^ \ '^^^ 
Sahib is calling'; wn WT^ \ 'I am coming' . 

Bern. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of tbe 
future sense, in modern High Hindi, most grammarians hitherto have skated 
that the cont. fut. ('Aorist of Forbes and others^ is sometimes used in the 
sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to regard the present 
as the original, and the future as the secondary meaning of the tense, which 
in fact is the worn-out remainder of the Sansk. pres. Paraemai, 

387. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found occasionally io 
Braj prose and poetry, formed by the combination of the imperfect 

• In Prof. Eastwick*s edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to tbo 
final vowel in this passage. 
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participle with the indefinite perfect, v^, of the substantive verb, %T^, 
The nature of this tense may be best denoted by the term, ^Inceptive 
Imper/ect\ It indicates the subject as entering upon the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples are, — ^ftw! OTT ^^, *he began to 
drink the sour milk'; ^ d QW WW ^ TwflKH vi^, *so he began to 
think on this matter'. Further illustrations will be given below, in 
treating of the old Purbi dialect. 

388. The Braj commonly adds W^ to the root for the 1st Causal, 
and follows the standard dialect in adding cn (or Qra) for the 2nd 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is sometimes 
retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in standard Hindi, make the causal irregu- 
larly in WFI or W, take the regular form in Braj. If the root end 
in a vowel, ci or H is inserted before the causal affix war. Thus, 
^.^.,— g^l^, *to forget', makes »^n^ and ^^191^; dm^, 'to speak', 
dr^irai^ and Wisn^ ; W^y *to eat', W^T^ and H^Heiil^l ; ^^, *to 
drink', Ti|i4l6l^i and UlHUl^t. W^ is very rarely in poetry shortened to 
IRi ; thus, in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. LXIII) we have a causative form 
iRnS ; #T xnid tW tte IWirt, 'who will fill tlie desire of my heart ?', 

where inad is for inrrd. 

389. The Braj forms its passive with the verb W^, *to go', pre- 
dsely after the manner of the standard Hindi. 

390. Yery closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjagation. ^ and ^ 
are preferred to the Braj ^ and % ; ^ final is dropped from the termi- 
nation of the imperf. part ; If is only inserted before the termination l^T 
of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. e|><i)| and W^ form the perfect 
regularly from the root of the infinitive, making 5R^ and jftr for H. H. 
RRirr and 9mT. For H. H. mn, 'became', K. has is(qj or H#r like the 
Braj. The remaining details can be learned from the tables. 

391. The dialect exhibited in the Bhagelkhandi N. T. f Bapt. Mission Frjss, 
Serampore, 182 Ij is related much more closely to the Braj in its conjugation 
than to eastern Hindi ; and exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of 
the agent with H. H. transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western 
Hindi. The infinitive ends in dT and the noun of agency in cn^ or ^f^. 
The future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that ?f and ^ are 
preferred to % and ^; as, eg, in d%t, = Br. ^^, H. H. ^mtin, *I will go'; 
^,-Br. 3^, H. H. HT^HT, g^^c. The imporf. part, ends in f| as in Braj, and 
the per£ in ^ as in Kanauji. Q| is however preferred to q before the termi- 
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nation of the perf. as in £. Hindi. Thus we have, e g., Vldl, ^^^, for H.H. ]|lf , 
*gone\ and f?niT, 'given*, iffyl is regularly nsed for H. H. nVT, 'become*. Qaite 
peculiar is the termiuation 9i«fTi in tho conjunct, part , which is added to the 
root like ^ in H. H. n, however, is inserted before the terminations when the 

root ends in a vowel ; thus we find ^«|^Hl4, ^IU<ii«1li,= H. H. ^^nR^, "W^W. 

This termination is evidently connected with the Mewafi termiuation, Cfi^, of 
the conj. part, to be noticed below. 

392. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout IMj- 
putfin^, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mewari, etc., to- 
gether, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in i? or i, 
the other in dr. Between these there appears to be no difiTerence in 
meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are heard everywhere, but 
among the Mairs #T and A are much the more common. In W. Eaj- 
putanathe final vowel of it is usually dropped, giving, e.^.,drawfor 
dmdr, etc. But $^ and 9^, retain the final vowel. Both #T and 
dr are used in an inflected form, dr is regularly inflected to 9T, bat 
#r is changed to d, never to 9T, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition 9 is never used after this inflected infinitive. 
Elsewhere if any inflected form be required, the obi. form in VT is 
used. Thus the Mairs would say, qR^ ^, cirA ^,=H. H. iKTi) OFT, 
W^ %, *of doing', *by doing'; but the Marw^ris, qitsn ^, Qinn ]|. 
So also in the 'Plays' we read, ^9% ^T5T ^rwT,=H. H. ^Iw %T^ HTUT, 
^I have come to be a disciple'. But the standard form of the infini- 
tive is also employed, as, in the Play of ^Dungar 8ingh\ 9m ^ 
??# «F^ W^, *there is no hope of your remsdning thus'. 

a. The infinitive in A is used by the Mairs, in the Frequentative 
form of the verb only, where standard Hindi employs the per- 
fect participle. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, WHT ^itfT, IHTT 
(ShiHI, *to go often', *to beat often', the Mairs say, ^rrt qiT#T, inri 
qfn[#T. The Marwaris also use the infinitive in the frequentative 
verb, but in the other form^ saying, e.g.^ indT OvtSt, vnrdT QKtAt. 
The infinitive in ^4 (^) is however, employed in the 'Plays', in the 
same manner as the other forms ; thus, in the 'Play' of ^BharatrVj ntj 
mw^ 1^1^, 'believe my word', lit.^ 'my saying'. The infinitive in *t 
is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdu infinitive, and may 
therefore be inflected to ^ft to agree with a fem. noun, thus ; w^ 
HORTSRH 9, 'bread must be cooked'; and in an imperative sense lA 
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*Dungar 8ingh\ $T »l^ omi^, 'make no delay'. But the infinitive 
in dr is never thus employed.* 

393. The imperfect participle everywhere in Bajpnt£n& ends in ^, 
and the perfect participle in dl. But when the perfect participle is 
nsed adjectively, in Marw^r the suffix ^ is added. Thus, from 
1W%, *to read', theperf. part. adj. is Kli3t#T,=H. H. H^ J^; from 
•nrir, 'to beat', «ii£iii^i,=H. H, ttrt jw, etc., etc. Before this aflSx 
fr, a of the termination is sometimes dropped^ as in eihldl^l,=H. H. 
iQiVT H^. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used adjeo- 
tively, is optionally added, either the perf. part., fs^, of ^#T, *to be', 
or n^, or ^rih t ; as ^* ^rrt ^ ^^rawr ^t^, *I saw the boys coming'; 
rt% drar irart ^ vnv IW filQl, 'their father died in childhood', etc. 

a. Before the termination ^ of the perf. part., ^ is often inserted 
in the * Plays'; in is also often written for 3t. Thus, ^T« mIui, 
*the sun has risen'; TTR ?nftiin, '(I) have forsaken my kingdom'; 
^HOT #1 J ^nfoi^, *I have brought a paper (f.^., letter)'. 

h. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or absolutely, 
% final becomes ^ in the oblique form. Thus, WTOS tr fturt ftr4, 'I 
will take (thee) about the country'. So also, nrftt HT?! vrnnsprf Hf^ 1 
9R^ %V, 'he will not make an hour's delay in sending for my pro* 
perty'. But otherwise the oblique form ends in W, sing. ^, plur. 

c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by meaningless 
enclitic additions. Thus we find ^HTCPire for wmm,=H. H. wm; 
fii€i|l4l^ for #ninn,=H. H. ^^ ; ^w, for H. H. $i, etc., etc. 

394. The Conjunctive participle exhibits several forms. (1) The 
root alone is used ; or (2), % is added to the root ; as, e,g,y enrSl, HIT^, 
=H. H. SR^, ^KJi. Both of these are used throughout Bajputana. 
The former often occurs in the 'Plays'. In Mewfir, the Conjunctive 
participle is formed (3) by adding ^ to the root ; as, e,g.^ in 5|fI, 
'TOi,=H. H. ^H*, inrii; or (4) by adding ^ to the imperfect 
participle, as in mfftrapi, 'having cut',=H. H. ehldeii. (5) Again, 
^ E. RajputfaS, this participle is formed by adding 5 to the root. 
Thns we have ilKj =H. H. 5RTOT ; ^,=H. H. il*i ; ^IT5,=H. H. 
'W, etc., etc. This last form occurs in the 'Plays'; as, e.g.^ ji 

• Prof. De Tassy mentions an infin. in ^, as, e gr., ^<9i, for QKrvn. This 
looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here ; but 1 have no fur. 
thcr information about it. f Hlh is "sed chiefl}- in Mew4r and Ma/rw»ra. 

27 
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d^ VTCra^, * (although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a comer'. (6) I 
have also heard repeatedly from a native of Rdjputana a conjunotive 
participle formed by the suflSx CRRimT or Sfiftinin, as, e,g., ^«(hUHWl , 
=H. H. ^H^hi, ^having heard', etc. This is said to be also used in 
poetry, but I have not met with any example.* 

395. The Noun of agency is formed by t'ue suffix 9T^, which is 
added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In this combination 
the infinitive in #T, inflected to 9T, seems to be the more common, but 
the other form of the infinitive is also used, as in the following ; 191^ 
ura Uddiwdl, *the robber of my property'. (Play oil>Angar Sifigh.) 

896. The M^rw^ri tenses may be distributed in the same three 
groups as those of the standard dialect ; though I doubt whether 
examples can be adduced of each of the twelve participial tenses. 9 
is inserted before the terminations as in High Hindi, but much more 
freely. Thus, e.g., it is constantly inserted after a vowel in the cont 
fut., 1st sing, and 2nd plur.; as ^IT^ tOTi ^1^, 'shall I bring Gauges 
water P'; ifSRll %dT ^rw, *go and get tidings (of him)^: also before the 
imperf. part, term., m; as in ^ci^, ^nW!T,=H. H. ^T?IT, HTOT: also 
even after a short vowel in the perf. ; as ^ ferat ili<4i)<^, 'I had taken 
up the life of a mendicant'. But in the perf. tenses H is more com- 
mon. Thus, although we find ^jBH in the *Plays',=H. H. JW, |ftT ifl 
more frequent, as, e.g,, in jdr ^^TW, 'he became 3,jogV. The com- 
mon colloquial form of this word is fssdr or si^^. 

397. The terminations of the Contingent Future iuMarwdri, Mewari, 
etc. are. Sing. (1) ^ or *; (2, 3) %; Plnr, (1) ^; (2) WT; (3) ^. A single 
example will suffice, in addition to those given above ; D^ irrd ^ 
^?itf, *we will rest flit., alight) wherever it may please us', (lit.y *may 
come into the mind'.) 

398. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Kajpiitana. 
Two of these are formed directly from the root by adding the follow- 
ing terminations, viz. : — 



Terminations of the Ist Future. 
Sing, 1. ^. 2. ^. 3. W. 



Terminations of the 2nd Future. 
1. f. 2. A 3. A 



Plur. 1. ^. 2. ^. 3. ^. I 1. tt. 2. tr. 3. f^. 

* I doubt whether the final ^ in the bih form of the coig. participle is any 
thing different from the enclitic ^ which sometimes, in the 'Plays' at leasts iB 
added also to other parts of the verb, as, e.g., in ${JR for $^ etc 
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^ and ^ are sometimes corrupted to ^ and %. The Srd form of 
the future is formed after the analogy of the future in standard 
Hindi ; i.e.j by adding a syllable, mz.y % (instead of H. H. in), to the 
several forms of the contingent future. Like JIT, this ^ is inflected 
for gender and number, and therefore becomes W in the masc. 
plur.; w, feni. sing, and plur. But W is sometimes used for #>T 
in the maso. sing. Thus the full terminations added to the root 
are as follows i—Sing, (1) *% ; (2, 3) %#r ; Plur. (1 ) ^rtw ; (2) *wr ; 
(3) ^. 

o. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, except 
that the future in ^ is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. This future 
in ^ is especially common about Jodhpur. Further east, in eastern Mapfaf 
and Mewar, the 2nd form in ^, etc., is chiefly used ; while in Bunda, Kotah, 

along the river Chambal, and northward to Jaipur, the future in w. etc., is the 

• A' 

usual colloquial form. The use of this form of the future, therefore, is ter- 
ritorially CO- ex tensive with that of the substantive verb ^^ etc. (§369) and, 
like that, appears to be the common literary form ; while the other futures are 
nsed in the same districts as the substantive verb ^, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are from 
the 'Plays', q^ xirart ^ineg, ^afterward I will bring (him) to (your) 
feet'; nd SsT iJTBpS^, *thou wilt eat (it) sitting in a comer'; Tifift ^ 
^yrt^rara^, 'there shall be (to thee) a son like Oopi Chand*\ wt 
TTO fn^^n^. 'we all will go together'; ftni ^ ^T^T tlPt, *by which 
you shall succeed'. The final Anusidr in these fut. forms, is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a.printer's error. The 
Tlays' do not, that I have noticed, give any examples of either of 
tlie other two futures. 

'599. The Imperative in the 2nd sing, consists of the root alone ; 
and adds WT to the root for the 2nd plur. as in High Hindi. When 
the root ends in a vowel, «I is inserted before #r ; thus, d #?T "^Sci ^dl<4, 
*take up the tent'; 'mm wky *go, mother !'. In a few words, final ^ 
in the root is often hardened to H before ^ ; thus, WT di^Kl WTH ^, 
*take Bwords in the hand'; ?SWT WfT WT, *point out the way'. Occa- 
Bionally in the 'Plays', the 2nd sing, terminates in ^ ; thus, 8r5t OTI^ 
'n^, *mind my word'. 

400. In the Respectful forms of the imperative, the *Plays' exhibit 
the terminations St or WT, and d or Wi. These ^ forms are added 
not only to a few verbs, as ifl, ^fl. etc., as in standard Hindi, but to 
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all verbs whatever, even when the root terminates in a consonant. 
The form in ^ or dr, at least, is used even with the sing, of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Examples of these forms occur in the following : — 
diTll^ artiin ^VToradr, 'immediately on reading the paper, come V; ^ ^^iir 
4)i^iTt, *hear ye, chieftains !'; ?! HH #^ ^nnd, 'make thou no delay'; 
men ^und mt, 'bring (him) to my feet. 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are ^ or ^, 
and ^ or 41^. Thus from jlifdi. 'to eat', the respectful forms are ^ihlJI 
or V^^Vd and ^R^^ntT or jflJl^ f. ^^ the ^Plays', also, 41 is sometimes insert- 
ed before the termination ; thus, d dv eiiThWT ITO, *make yon no delay'. 

401. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect participle 
alone is used, as in standard Hindi, for a past contingent tense, and 
not unfrequently in the 'Plays', as a present tense ; as, e.g., fro tw 
% «ltV T8im, 'he who is perfect, dwells not (here)'. 

402. But the Present imperfect is regularly formed, both in the 
colloquial and in literature, by adding to the forms already noted in 
the contingent future, the several persons of the present of the sub- 
stantive verb, either of the 9 or the !5 series. Illustrations are; — §nn 
wm ^nnd ^, 'Skjogi is calling ^AlaW !'; ^ 9^ d§ d ^, 'why dost 
thou send (me) afterward ?'; nf^mt W ^n#T #T ^m, 'why do yoa 
lay hands upon the merchant ?'; cw mSr % ^ShlT, 'why do you eat 
poison V. 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several verbs 
occur in the same construction, in which case the present imperfect 
has the same form as the contingent future. Thus, in the following, 
both the first and the second verbs are to be regarded as present 
imperfects ; ihl cnnd ITT S'nS tbt^ I^ ^ ^ 5IR, 'he is playing the 
lute^ singing a song, standing without the palace'. Similar is 
the verb in the following ; w^ ^ WT HfHTOT, 'what do you com- 
mand me ?'. 

403. The formation of the Past imperfect is analogous to that of 
the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, ^ or #T, of the sub- 
stantive verb, is added, both in the sing, and plur., to that form of the 
verb only, which is found in the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. 
Thus, for the H. H. ^ ^wm w, we have 4 ^ #1, 'I was hearing'; 
similarly, for TO! onr 5K^ % 'what were you doing f, i m^ ?lS W or 
^ fT, etc. 
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a. These forms are colloquial throughout Bajputana, but the tense is some- 
times also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the substan- 
tire verb (^ or %t) to the imperfect participle. 

404. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the perfect par- 
ticiple in combijiation, when neoeBBary, with the varidas tenses of 
|dT (%l^) ; and transitive verhs construe these tenses with the case 
of the agent, taking the object either in the nominative or dative, 
exactly as in High Hindi (§ 332). Thus in the following we have 
both the active and passive construction : ^|^^ wm \^ fm vt^ 
9Vm $m ^W, ^a dream came in the night, — I saw (thy) head 
flying'. The following are illustrations of the more common 
tenses : i%* H ^ d^ #T, 'I had sent thee'; ^ "dli ^i^^T ^^, 'he must 
have mounted (his) horse'; W9 "^sn ^ vn^ $T^, 'some one must have 

struck him'. 

405. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 311, are irregular also in the R&j- 
pdtana dialects. In W. Rajptitana, ^^^ 'to do', makes its perf , Qfi^, «ji^, 
or ^5^; )&#|, 'to take', perf., ^^ and^ttr; Wt, 'to give*, perf, ^ig^ 
and 'ft^- So also, ^STPih^, *to eat', makes the perf, ^BrTW.* W^it, 'to die', 
makes its perf., ?1^ or TflOT. But in the Tlays' and in £. Rajputana, 
^R^dr, %dT and $#t, make the perfect in ^ or S|t, fern, n^, as will appear 
from the following passages : vnut ^^ mOi^, 'my brothers have been care- 
less (lU,, done carelessness)'; ^i^HTSR^, (I) have taken up the life of Afaqir'; 
^ ^ ^^ TTO 7ft, *Edm Ji hath given sorrow and joy', giiji, 'to go'» 
makes the perf 1|^. 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in all the Hindi dialects, all 
verbs of which the root terminates in ^, often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations and thus appear as irregular. Thus the perf of 
the verbs 9S^fJh, 'to say', Tf^, *to remain', 9^^, 'to flow', becomes q^Qr, t9t, 
WT, as in the following : «f^ IHl^ 5RW, 'regard what I have said'; qnf?1^ 
'n^ T^ ^iFniT, *in the month of Kdtik we remained without salt*; iiix OTT 
^TO nH S, 'water has flowed in your eyes'. Sometimes the H of the termin- 
ation is doubled in compensation for the loss of ^; thus, ^ dTTVimT HT^. 'if 
thou regard my word'. Sometimes, again, c| is inserted in the hiatus caused 
by the elision of W, giving such forms as 5R%,=5||fT; T5R1T,=^^jm; etc , etc. 



* These perf. forms in dl and ^ are well illustrated by such archaic Hindi 
perfects as ^i^H, 'given', ^l%q, 'taken', cited by Mr. Beames from Chand^ 
'Who has also ftffT and ^H^,=f^^ and nR^T, = RfiHT. (Jourri. As. Soc. 
Beng., Part I. No. II, 1873). 
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Thus, we have, e.g., ^fm ^n, 'remain in happiness'; 9i3t W?! , 'say the word'; 
% MW( <oifii ^^ ^md ^ wt4 ; 'that (man) dwells not in this village*; in '^ 
vn? 4)W1I HT, 'thab man also was saying*. Sometimes in the imperatiye, 
If being dropped, the concurrent vowels are united, so that we have d^ for 
?||^, and ^ for T^. Similarly, ^ stands for qiff , and ^ for S|^ or «ftp, as, 
^'9 J «T^ d wA, *the river flows away*. 

406. Causal verbs in Marwar and Rajputdn^ generally, are form- 
ed as in Braj, by adding ^im to the root for the Isfy and OT5I for 
the 2nd causal. A long vowel in the root of the primitive, is 
shortened as usual before the heavy affix. These forms therefore 
require no further illustration. But a few verbs with monosyllabic 
open roots shorten a final long vowel in the root, and insert T before 
^na for the Ist causal. Thus $iT, *to give', makes its 1st causal, 
f^TTCI#T, and 'Sir, *to take', fHiiej Jl ; as, e.g,, ^ §nr ftft!^, 'I will cause 
(him) to take up.;V).7'; Le., *to become an ascetic'. Alternative formSi 
T^ncAr and ^Qll6l4l, also exist. 

a. Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this ^ before the causal terminations, 
as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following examples : ^gf h3i 
Xfjwiy 'the water caused (all) to flow away'; j^ TT^ (4iA|ie4r)l i, 'I am called 
a king*. 

407. The colloquial Marw&fi west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished by a 
regular passive derivative verb, the root of which is formed by adding the 
syllable %9 to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long vowel 
shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take T before the causal, 
insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, from Q|iT#l *to do\ is 
derived the passive, <ih^^dl, = H. II. T^fplT^rRT, *to be done'; from WVsAtf 
•to eat', the passive ^TS^^TdT, *to be eaten'; from ^#t, *to take', and ^#T, *to 
give', the passives, kl<l<rij)|, 'to be taken', and f^rhs^T, *to be given'. Even 
neuter verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from ^TtcAt, *to 
come', the passive 4U6l)^4|. In the case of such verbs, however, the passive 
is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive verbs are 
conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus. ^^ 91^^ 511^1 
=£1. H. ^R3); % WJn ffT ^n?n, *it is not come by me', ?*.e., *I cannot come'; 
rt whWT, *I was beaten'; fl ^ 91^4^6113^1, *it will not be eaten by yon'; ».« . 

*you will not be able to eat it*. These forms are rarely heard east of the 
Aravallf hills. 

408. In the dialects of W. Rijputana the various forms of Intensive compound 
verbs, explained §§3'17-'35(\ are but rarely used. Instead of these forms, xSf or 
eftr is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for HIT IT^n^lT, the Marwaris say, i^ YIK^i 
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for mm WHl, to go away', iftl ^ira* ; for ^T^^im, to rise up', ifti ^r3*T. But 
when the action is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, 
^ is used instead of iftl. Thus, cftl #*!, 'to take for one's self. = H. H. 
#^,etc. These compounds with cftf therefore approximate in use to 
the middle voice in Greek. Ilftl and cftt are inflected to OTT and «n, obi. 
masc., and qtt and CR^, fern., to agree with the subject of neuter verbs, or 
with the object of transitives. Examples are, ^ ^ W, or (fem.) ^ TO ^, = 
H. H. ?i mm mx or TO^ mj. But with a transitive verb, in arvy tense these 
must a^ee with the object. Thus, Bi StA B^ ^, 'let him take the book'; 
(ic, for himself)'; i dnft CRt ^ *, *I take the book (for myself)'; m ftmt 
TO $^j *he will give the book away', etc. 

a. In Marwar, when the imperf. part, of any verb is combined with Tf^, as 
in Gontinuative compounds in standard Hindi, the combination has, not a 
continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the K4jputana colloquial, TTT^ 
^WT, is not *to continue smging', but 'to be kept from singing', 'not to sing'. 
So, again. ^W^ mw ^ ^ 'I'TO ^ W?n A, is 'shut the door that the 
people may not come in', — not *may continue to come in*. 

409. Before leaving these Eajput6n& formB, we may briefly in- 
dicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard C/iand, as noted 
by Mr. Beames. (1) The imperf. part, occasionally ends in «W ; as, 
e.g.y^BP^,jm^,=:K. H, tmr, TTOI. (2) The perfect termination, 
^ (^), is transformed into Vi or ^ra, as, e.g., «to, * wandered', for 
H.H. HHun ; wgci, *spoke',=H. H. drar, etc., etc. (3) The final m 
of 5^ is sometimes shortened, thus, f^; f% is used as a conjunctive 
participle. (4) For ^t^, 'given', and «R^, *done', ftffr and ftfiifT 
occur. (5) The oonj. part, is sometimes made to terminate in IfS, 

aa, e.g,, in few for H. H. 5KT^. 

410. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwal and Kumaon presents 
in some respects a suggestive resemblance to the Marwari conjugation. Thus, 
the auxiliary substantive verb has 9 for its radical consonant; %T, (fe°*' 
^,) instead of in, is in many places the termination of the future ; 9| in the 
infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to 9. m final m a root is very commonly 
rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; but the consequent sandhi is 
to ^ and not %, as in G. IwT for H. H. TM^ ; so that ^, instead of ^, 
appears to be preferred as a vowel of union before the infinitive termination. 
But with these resemblances, there also are some variations from the Marwarf 
type. Most noticeable is the imperf. part, which, as in Panjabi, often ends in 
^ 0^ 'tr, plur. TT or i^, instead of m, m. T^^e ?iT forms, however, are also 
uesd, also sometimes retaining the ancient if before ?|, as in «|<qWlly 'rainiug*; 
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for H. H. Sir^fTT. In the tenses of the imperf part, of some verbs with a 
vowel final in the root, Kumaoni rejects the participial termination before 
the auxiliary, and shortens the final radical vowel, giving^, e.g., i^ ^^ 
for H. H. $^ ), *he gives'. The fat. term., i§)t, in Gafhwali is often added, 
not to the cont. fut. terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard 
the negative particle interposed between the cont. fut. and this suffix ^, thus; 
^^ P% ^T^ 1 ^,=H. H. %^ Vm iwf %rift, 'finch a thing will not be'. 
Of the two Garhwali forms often given in the 'Tables* the first belongs toTirf, 
the second is used farther east. The causal afi^ ^nQ is softened to w ; 
giving, e.g.t from the intransitive verb, VUnT, *to float', the causal 9lh^. 

Conjugation in the dialect of the Rdmdyan^ and other 

Eastern dialects. 

411. In the old Furbi of the Rdmdyan^ as in all archaic Hindi 
poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor are the distino- 
tive oharacteristios of the various tenses always so distinctly marked 
as in modern High Hindi. But on the other hand, we find a great 
variety of terminations, and some tenses which are unknown to the 
modem form of speech. We begin with the tenses corresponding, at 
least in a general way, to those of the standard dialect. 

412. The Infinitive or Qerund presents two forms analogous to the 
two in Braj, viz.^ one in ^i, and another in 9. Examples are, 99 nif 
«RfT $^ d$f^, 'when (he) told him to give up Vaide/tV; ni^ PiiT TTVf fisni 
W9 inwf, *it is not well to return without Ram and Sitd\ The in- 
flected forms also occur; as, e.g.y W^^9i^i *it is not so to be',=H.H. 
5li^ %T^ 5iiT ; ^ TOT T^5! mftd ^nm, * I am able to break thy teeth'. 

413. The Imperfect participle is formed by adding H only to the 
root; as from fin^WCT, 'to behold', re^diehd, 'beholding'. This is often, 
though not invariably, inflected to ftr for the fem.; as in HJUetlfl from 
^nn97f=H. H. wn<i^ . There is no other inflection. In the follow- 
ing we have the longer Braj participle in m ; ^ W»I 919^1 vn 9511 1 
*the cow drops milk gratifying to the heart'. 

414. The Perfect participle regularly consists of the root alone ; to 
which 9 is added in the fem. only. Thus from ?Rf9, ^981, come the 
perf. participles, «li9, ^, fem., qfT9, gi9. But the longer H. H. forms 
in 9T and ^ are frequently used where the metre may require it. In 
the case of verbs with roots in 9T, the 9 which in the standard dialect 
has only been retained in the tenses of the future, maintains its 
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plaoe before a or ef in the perf. part, also ; thus we have 11X91, ^sung% 
for H. H. Jmx ; W9 or 9inn, 'come', for H. H. wm. But the oom- 
mon forms in HT also occur. 

415. The Conjunctive participle is regularly formed bj adding V to 
the root ; thus, Sinr $ftl wW Wf W^t 'seeing thee, (my) breast has 
beeome cool'. As in the case of all short final vowels, this V may bo 
lengthened metri gratia. This is especially common at the end of a 
line ; as, d^ ^m 9n9 ^wri^ xiHi, 'receiving such news, the assembly 
sat down'. Much less frequently we find the Braj form in cR, after V 
as a union- vowel; as, ^^Vq^vrro vn^, 'receiving the great sage's com** 
mand'. The root alone is occasionally used ; and the final inherent 
a may be lengthened metri gratia^ as in the following, where lihcT ia 
not the perfect, but the conjunctive participle ; ^1C9 mif TTRIT mf 
^iNlT, 'recognizing the lord, he regarded his birth as having borne 
good fruit'. 

416. For the Noun of agency, the aflBx WT, (plur. an^, fem. wft,) 
is added to the root, as in the following ; ^ ^ ?mi IRH ^T^rsii^, 'these 
are the watchful guardians of this lake'. 

417. The RdmdyaH exhibits forms of the Contingent Future iden- 
tical with the longer Braj forms; r?z., Sing. (1) ift or ^ ; (2, 3) fir ; 
Plur, (1, 3) fit ; (2) 5. For the longer forms with W, ^, %, and *, $, 
are eometimes used. Examples are ; — ^n^^i ^1^, 'I could burn in tho 
fire'; ifir VXI "m^, 'by what road shall we go ?'; W ^, 'who can tell P'. 
H is sometimes inserted after Y final in a root ; as, Jh^ f^At^ 'as long 
as I live'. 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary vowels 
often appear; as, <?.^., ^% CRTi ^%r4, 'when I prepare food'; QRtlTV ftraw, 
'it mingles with the mud'. The final vowel of these forms, again, metri 
gratidy is often lengthened ; as, % Wi^ ^^ssm ^9 ^RWi, 'if I should tell 
all my faults'; ^ %T dl % ^HR ^KKi, 'whoever may eat that food'. 

b. Before %, in the 1st sing., ^ S is sometimes inserted ; thus, ?pvBi 
^sri^ %TV, 'that same I will make known to you'. 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, ^, %^ are reduced to their cog- 
nate vowel, V, as in infir for wt9, and especially in the substantive 
verb ; thus, #1 WTH^ ^np, 'if the order be'. 

d. This final % again, is often dropped, leaving the 2nd and 3rd 

fiing. in form like the root ; as^ ^mra ii virix % %q it i^v^, 'base (is) 

28 
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that woman, who will not serve her'; ^ fiRiH %^, *how could he 
Bleep P'. And this final a, again, may be lengthened, metri gratia, 
giving a form identical with the H. H. perf. part. ; as, WM ^fsn ni 
QR?T ^ iIRT, *if in a month's time thou obey not what is told (thee'); 
^mFC flH *rof W^ ^wraiT> ^whose name, (if it) come into the mouth of 
one dying'. 

e. For 7 of the 2nd and 3rd sing., H or ^^ is sometimes written ; 
as, ^^P^l ^Ihu 1 8t JI<MI, -not even in a dream might one hear Ted 
(or) Furdn\ ^ is sometimes substituted for ^ in the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; as, dr 'TO ^r^, *if it be so'. 

/. Finally, for ftf, we often find the older form, PJ ; as, % n OT^, 
*if thou wish'; ^ «! ?niT% Hf H^, *wilt thou not worship him, dull 
heart P'. Sometimes ^ is substituted for i%. 

418. Besides the above forms, I have found in archaic eastern Hindi, a con- 
juration of this tense with S| as the characteristic letter, to which the regular 
terminations are then added; thus, Sing. (1) ^, (2, 3) d ; Plur, (1, 3) of, (2) dt 
or dr. With these v or & forms, as well as those (to be hereafter noticed) of 
the abs. fut., may be compared the Bangili fat. terminations, ibo, ibd or ibe, (ben, 

419. It may be observed, finally, that although, yery often, the 
forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmdyan, a degree of dubiety, 
and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms of the absolute 
future, as given in § 420, are preferred, yet now and then these forms 
are unquestionably used where there is no contingency intimated. 
Thus, ^51 5^ ftisfif JXR W $ift, *all sorrow will oease on beholding 
the feet of Rdm^\ W<flT? ^W TO^iffTCR $i, 'I will give Bharat instruc- 
tion in war'; nw ilaifii TF5ir rarar?!, 'the lord will remove the terrible 
calamity'; fcRR^ %TO 3 5KTa% ^, *thou shalt be distressed because 
of a monkey'. But illustration of this belongs rj^ther to Syntax. 

420. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of conjugation, 
of which IT, ^, and 51 are, severally, as the characteristic letters. 

(1) The IT forms are not often used. The suffixes, #r, etc., are 
added commonly to the longer forms of the cont. fut.; as, e.g^% 
wm CR^l^ ftn%, *he will make thee free from fear'; HT ^ IR^ TOffi 
inn), 'of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter'. But as these 
forms will be quite familiar to the student of the B4mdyan^ farther 
illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute futaxe 
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exhibits the following terminations ; Sing. ( 1 ) it ; (3, 8) ifw ; Plur. 
(1, 3) wBl ; (2) ^. As in Braj, l| is sometimes used as a union* 
Towel before these terminations ; whenoe after W final in a root, we 
have, by sandhi, %. niustrations of these future forms are; — qmr% 
«fitt lira, •! will do thy work'; ^ ll%t ?W «rt, *I will carry you oflf'; 
mvtaR UiM^ni, 'they will believe the wonders'; dn% ^ni...^9]| 
'mt, *when you shall give me the kingdom'; 4f%tr^ ^ OTwt Hfffl^, 
*foa will laugh, hearing my foolishness'. 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several variations :— 

a. V9 appears for fw ; as, uTlK^Ul im Winf^, 'O luckless (woman) I 
thou wilt repent it in the end'. Analogous is 9^ for ifw, as in the 
peculiar form, 15^5,= H. H. $in; thus, ftpf f^f^rnr T^^ 3 ^hUT, 'to 
him thou shalt show S{td\ 

h. The first W is sometimes rejected ; thus, ^nn «r $TiHwl^, 'if one 
shall regard neither', UL^ 'not regard both'. 

c. w having thus been rejected, ^ is sometimes inserted : as, Al^ 
inn $iwi^ ^nr, 'in the morning you shall see my exploits'. 

(3) The Zrd variety of the absolute future is formed by simply 
adding « to the root in all persons and numbers. This, it may 
be observed, is an extremely common form in the modem eastern 
colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in the Rdmdyat^ are ; — 
wril i^cre ^ ivi^rei w^, *the fourth day I will come and meet (you)'; 
5^ ^ ^iip9 TTO d^ft I ^ffgiWf «CT«1 1 4t^?! «fei^, 'hearing this, Rdm 
and Vaidehi will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong'. 

Variations from tl.e general type occur as follows : — 

a. After W final in a root, ^ or^ is sometimes, but not necessarily, 
inserted; thus, ^nsiiri tiT^9 ?l^, 'where I shall obtain that same, 
there shall I go'; ^ TO J^ Uran, 'then you will find sorrow'; 
^5IWI irrei. *thou wilt puff OTit the cheek'. So also, more rarely, after 
a consonant; as. T|?^8I% ^nmni m^JJX, *I will fulfil thy desire'. 

b. For W, ra occasionally occurs ; as, H *ii<Tqi cniT* fWfT, 'drawing 
the sword I will kill thee'. 

421. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation; the one, 
identical with that of the contingent future ; the other, with that of 
the absolute future in 9. In both the % and the 9 forms we find 
many of the same variations as have already been noticed in the 
contingent and absolute futures. 
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(1) Examples acre, of the w (9) forms ; — vmi % ffl^ ^fXk iri^l dttf, 
'maj I obtain their terrible fate'; rwf UTRra ^ri^ WIT, 'do not lose 
heart'; «mf9 inif nifffr, *be thou not anxious'. Before P9, ^ ( ^) may 
be substituted for a ; as, % 9df^ M\^ ^contriTe that plan'. ^ also 
occurs ; as, Urd^ ^jfk ^f^ VHCTRT, 'try me for a fortnight'. Or, eliding 
W, in the 8rd sing., % may be the termination ; as, ura^V QS^ W^ Jtlif 
let no one wonder'. The most common termination in the 2nd sing, 
is ^ ; thus, ^ 9 W^, 'go thou and see'. The same termination is 
found in the 3rd sing. ; as, TPM 9i^Q^?1 $17, 'may (mine) be a reign 
of a hundred kalpa%\ As in the oont. fut., the final vowel may be 
reduced to a, so that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. ; thus, dr^ Wl ^ JftHi, 'let no know me'. In the 2nd plur., 
V is the common termination ; as, im fITOf 19IWRI9 ^r^, Hell me 
the deeds of the lord'; ?rBI| %fl, 'cease (your) anxiety'. But ¥ ( e) 
is very often substituted for a or inserted before ^ ; as in H^ 4sra Iftfy 
^clasp (his) lotus feet'; MlnPsaw iv4 ^ndj, ^come in a month's time'. 
And w is sometimes rejected ; as in qi^ ^ dm dr ni^ %nn4, 'do 
quickly, what may seem good to you'. The 1st and 3rd plur. regu- 
larly end in fii (^) ; thus, TOl fR5| Vi ^ig^niff, 'let me love thy 
feet'i where ITV is used for the sing., %. 

(2) The Imperative, may also, like the absolute future, terminate 
in 91 throughout, V or 7 being optionally inserted before this termi- 
nation. Thus, %T WPm ^?rtir irai^, 'know (that) it (is) from the 
virtue of good association'; H^\W gnw Sl^, 'fulfil my desire', ftl or 
A may be used for ir; as, wrftl UTO nft HBRir, 'make entreaty, 
falling at his feet'; wwft ^ITTO^, 'bring JdnakV. More rarely dr is 
used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, vramsi HRdr, *pardon (my) transgress- 
ions'. 

422. The Respectful form of the imperative commonly ends in Hor 
^fH; as, ^BPn 4hHif ^THR 'TO ^lH{, 'go and make entreaty of the ocean!'; 
WW WJ uUuiiSil, 'be pleased to take care of me'. From this form, the 
letter H is sometimes omitted ; as, gn ntfe gwm QRITV, 'devise a good 
plan'. Sometimes ^ or % is added as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in H, the older forms in ^ are occasionally used, 
not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ♦ or ^, but even 
after consonants, as in Braj and Mirwan ; thus, flf^ wnv qsiid, 'make 
him free from fear'; nmnQ ^ftd, '(if he) preserve thee alive, livo** 
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To this termination in d, j is also sometimes added ; as, Ttm afi^ ^^^^ 
99 unitf ^give this letter into the hand of Rdvan\ 

423. The Present Imperfect, in the dialect of the Rdrndyatiy occurs 
under two general forms ; the one, like the inflected present previ- 
ously noted (§ 386), is precisely identical in form with the contingent 
fatore ; the other is formed by the imperfect participle, either alone, 
or, as in standard Hindi, in combination with the pres. tense of the 

Babstantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present ; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all imper- 
fect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. 

424. The first or inflected form of the Imperfect, exhibits all the 
variations from the general type^ which have been noted in the case of 
the contingent future. It will not be necessary to refer to these again 
in detail ; the following examples will abundantly illustrate the vari- 
CUB forms, ^t^ ^m ^m^S(T^, 'one faith I hold'; ^ 99 % H^ mPim, 'I 
salute the lotus feet of bIV; 9 m^T^ Sl% ^<l<^, 'dost thou not know 
me, the enemy of the gods P*; ^ Hi^ ^ §fl, *the reed neither blos- 
soms nor bears fruit*, fe is especially common as the termination of 
both the 2nd and 3rd sing., and before this, ^ may be inserted ; tiius, 
^5^ VH, %ra^ firf TX^j 'thou drinkest and sleepest day and night'; 
%3i^ ^i^ir, *he declared (his) doubt'. In the following the 3rd sing, 
termination is IT {metri gratid^ 4 ); $t| Rrt? T^ ^ot: tr^t, 'day by day 
(his) body becomes thin'. H commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, ter- 
mination after a radical W, and also in the foUowiug ; nn ^qRfiRT «!, 'in 
(her) heart (she) shrinks not'. Y may precede it in the same form. 9 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, % «T vrtn ^, 'the gift thou 
askest, I bestow'; HIR Bll| ftrni, 'difficult it is to me'. Finally, the 
root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; thus, mw fci^ St? H )Tnr, 
'without that, illusion flees not away'. The final a is lengthened in 
the following'; wtel ftlfH ^Sff ^ifil ^OT, 'the soul is immortal, — why 
weepest thou ?'. Of the plural the following are examples : — Ist 
pers., SsRH 97T CRTW^, 'we make our supplication'; 2nd pers., CRTJ 
^W W^ 7IQ ^^y 'why are you doing (this) heavy penance ?'; 
ird pers., ^ IR $ni ^nif^, 'who gaze upon another's fault'. In the 
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following, one of the first two verbs must be rendered as a present, 
the other, as oontingent future ; # $^lf% $iEini TW^^ $#, 'who see, tihall 
see, who have seen', 

425. In the following passages^ the imperfect participle alone is used 
as a present tense : — ^ weidlWfl dl^iMpI, 'who beholds the lord of the 
world'; VR^ ^ VX #Pf WIl^Tfl, 'she, as it were, applies salt to a bum'. 

a. But to this the pres. of the substantive verb is occasionally added, 
as in standard Hindi. Examples are ; — ^^F^^i VRTI ^<tl?K, *I under- 
stand religion'; T^TO T^ ^ WW W^ d€^, 'whom, O divine one, you 
worship night and day'; ftlft WRT ffif i'WT, 'they deride me'. 

426. Besides the common form of this participle we also find the 
older form in «n used as a present tense; thus, ^qfsi ^ ^^ ravtn Jtii, 
'all the holy walk happy on the earth'. The final vowel is some- 
times lengthened; as, ^Tq?i ffT|?lVinr dTPlT, 'cursing (and) upbraiding, 
men say'. It is also found in the writings of Kabir^ as in the fol- 
lowing from the Sdkhi \W^'^^K i^remi fili^ fit fSt wm rt?i, *by so 
much as man goes about unconcerned, by so much Death laughs'.* 

427. The Rdmdyan exhibits a Fast Conditional tense derived from 
the imperfect participle. To form this tense, in the 1st sing., % and in 
the 2nd plur., ]J. is added to the imperfect participle. I have noted no 
special terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense-end- 
ings ^ (?) is commonly inserted ; thus, TQTIT^ J^rnf ^n^ ^T^l Sw, having 
eaten thy father, I could then eat thee'. For ^, W is employed for 
the fem., as in the following, where, in the first stanza, % is omitted 
before ^ in the 2nd plur.; ^ ?lll flv^^ mm tt^^ I ^SlfNl ft^ g'Wi 
UK ^^T, 'had you met me first, great sage, I bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice'. 5?, again, is sometimes hardened to 1, 
and ^ or ^ substituted for # in the 1st sing.; thus, ^ irf^Wrt ftw *W 
wr mk I m IR ^ tlfSt ^ *^, 'had I known that the earth had 
become destitute of warriors, then I had not (by) making (this) decree 
become a laughing-stock'. One more example will suflBoe ; ^ HR 
vci?^ wi5f ^ «TT^ I xrr rv f^ ftg yam 5^, *had you come like 
a sage, the youths had placed, O lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads'. 



• This old form of the pres. imperfect is still heard in the colloquial of inte- 
rior Garhwal, where, for example, I have heard a villager say, nrft ;sm 8 
ilTT^ W4Q|«fil, litf 'water rains nut from above'. Fti. § 410. 
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428. For the Past Imperfect no separate form occurs, except in the 
following, where T9 is used instead of iTT, as noted at §371 ; iR 
^RffSRf T9 hmIhqi^, '(his) heart was keeping guard at the womens' 
apartments'. 

429. The tense mentioned under §387, as an Inceptive Imperfect, 
is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in Braj prose. Exam- 
ples are ; — irrfn #^ W>31 frt ^, *they began to bury (it) there in a 
field'; g^?l ^, *they began to inquire'. 

430. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the RdmAyan 
to express action completed, whether in the past, present or future. 
The compound participial forms employed in the standard dialect 
to express the various temporal and modal modifications of such com- 
pleted action, very rarely occur. The most of them, indeed, are quite 
unknown. As in the case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect 
tense occur, the one consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectionaL 

431. The participial form of the perfect differs from that of the 
standard dialect, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle ; viz.^ by the shortening of the final long d to a. Thus, for 
OTT, 'said', we have ?CT, for ^fT, 'remained', ^, etc. This is inflect- 
ed to ^ for the fern., giving, e,g,^ such forms as gf^f^ Tnf^, for H.H. ^^, 
?nn. But the final Y is often lengthened for the sake of the metre. 
Further examples are ; — NIKeiiJi^i ^ % wk, *he went and entered a 
cave in a great mountain'; qre ^S^ ^ff , ^Sugriv said, Hear !'. 

a, In the masc. plur. the infiection ^ is very often assumed, so 
that the form of this tense thus frequently becomes identical with 
that found in the standard dialect. 

b. Observe, that after roots in W or WT, 51 is commonly inserted ; 
88, ^ ^TO 'WreiT, *what have I destroyed ?'; ri¥ «ift ftnrciT, *he struck 
Um to the earth', 

43*2. It may he well here to call especial notice to the exceeding ambiguity 
of many verbal forms in the Rdmdyan, What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
towels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts of 
the verb. Thus, e.gr., jfpf may be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or abs. fut., or 
of theimper. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd sing, perf q^, again, may be, 2nd or 
Brd smg. of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern. 
per£i or the conj. participle ; or, again* it may be used to represent the H. H. 
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perf. part. masc. ia the passive coDJogation, as, e.^., ^B QkBi ^ tlHI, 'it cannot 
at all be told'. $9^, again, may be 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the perf., or it may 
be the conj. part, ^ni, with the fioal vowel lengthened metri gratia. This re- 
mark will be abondantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

433. In the case of actiye transitive verbs, the passive constraction 
mentioned § 332 (1), is often employed ; ie,^ the verb is made to agree, 
not with the subject, but with the object of the action in gender and 
number. As ^ does not occur in this dialect, the subject, noun or pro- 
noun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form happens to 
exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., it comes to pass that 
very often, (as where, e.p.y subject and object are both masc. sing.,) the 
construction is in outward form identical with the active construction of 
intransitive verbs. Examples are, of intransitive verbs; — iSre TW 
9rmT, 'confidence came to (her) heart'; \Aha\ ^tctc HIT, 'a stream of 
blood issued'; ^^^1^ ^nQ, *they came into the king's house'. Of transi- 
tive verbs, examples are ; — dl TO ftrfWl filRff WH ^mty 'that lord whom 
you (so. Pdrtati) saw wandering in the forest'; mifn ff *ffln, *thou 
hast asked piety'; ftp^ Sinp iTRT ft ^ iH^, 'I have beaten those who 
have beaten me'. 

434. Besides the more common passive construction of this tense 
in transitive verbs, the active construction also very often occurs, after 
the regular idiom of all the modern eastern dialects. Thus, d^- 
nm ... n^ ^?^ ^^If! %T wAy 'for three thousand years she ate the 
leaves of vines', — where the reference is to Umd^ afterward the wife 
of Shic, Similar is the construction in the following ; ^T^^i^ tWI 
UTJ, *one said, take (them) alive'. 

Rem, Here also, on further consideration, I would place the phrases 
quoted in § 226.C., tv's., u^ d^vm, 'blessed they who bore them'; ^ ** 
#ra HT?n, 'they beheld the two brothers': d and ft, therefore, in these 
passages are to be regarded as in the nominative, and not in the ob- 
lique plural as suggested, loc. cit, 

435. Instead of the above forms of this tense, which are to he 
regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the longer forms (K. and BJ 
in ^ and €h, (9t and ^,) also occur. Thus, ^fm WVFtf^ nA, *the 
monkey fell at (his) feet'; «!R^ ^ if^ QTT^, 'Mrad the sage sent 
Garur\ $m, 'to give', and ft^, 'to take', sometimes make the p^ 

$8rr and ^btTi aLso tQt and ^At» 



J 
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436. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the perfect part., 
in the Sing.y (1) #; (2, 3,) ^; and in the Plur.^ (1, 3,) 99 or !N; 
(2,) J. For the feminine, these terminations are added to the fern, 
form of the participle. Before all these endings, ^ is often inserted 
or takes the place of a final short a. Observe, that 'the inflected 
perfect is used in the active -construction only. Examples are ; — Tici 
^^ ^:Tini WFi, ^through the sight of thee, I (fern.) have become free 
from sin'; m VRJ ^^ WTt^ 9n^, ^you know for what reason 
I have come'; ^w ^liii ttW ^Hfft, *until now I have remained a vir- 
gin'; mn^ ^?i> ^rh ?TW^, ^Bhavdnl remained in the body of SatVi 
^RiqfTi nrtra ml inraf, *the lord of birds went to BiranchC\ fim ^IW 
^W^, *he declared his own name'; ?lTg W vfii'9 IjiUh^JJI, *they 
cast upon him trees (and) mountains'; Yn^ diTf sora ^ ^IT^, 'you 
have slain me, like a hunter'; vm gftif > *you (0 Umd) have forgot- 
ten good'. 

«. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, the termination i^ is often sub« 
stitated for ^ ; thus, ^ ^m difi 4ii)Ui, *he has beaten me like an 
enemy'. And this sometimes becomes HF, as in the fat. ; thus, ^m 
drif VTV ^ann^l^ ^RTIT, ^now for what hast thou come and waked me f ', 
In the following, J is probably the emphatic particle ; ciifW ^ ^I9if9 
W mj ftniTT, 'he could not tell the sorrow as it really was'. 

h. Observe, that these terminations are in like manner added to 
the irregular participles noted at § 439. Thus, ift ^h%F5 ^rf^ ^Jre 
^, *he has robbed me of property and wife'; CRt^%^ ^W ^FHIT, *you 
have accomplished all (yotw) work'. 

437. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect in its various forms, 
commonly takes the place of all the tenses of the perfect in standard 
Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a cent, perf., and a past perf. 
fonned by the combination of the perf. part, with the verb Tf!f as an 
auxiliary. Thus, |t w4t nQ Tt twf ^5WTtt, 'the two brothers had 
gone to see the garden'; and, again, ^rai ^^ vm ^ wii ITf w, 
*one maiden companion, sporting with 8itd^ had gone'. (Bdl K.) 

438. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, already 

noticed in Braj and standard Hindi, occur also, with dialectic 

variations, in the B4mdyan. Thus from ^, *to be', we have the 

perf. Sing.y W, Wf^ or vm ; Plur.j d, ft, etc. : from ^I'R, *to deter- 

niine', perf. ^n^. ^iTf, *to go', sometimes makes its perf. mra, (H. H. 

. 29 
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inn), plur. Il9, etc. ; and also, more rarely, m, plar. d. Beeides these, 
note also, ^ or 197, 'killed', perf. plur. from 1^^ and ^RRK, perf., (for 
H. H. Q9n), from ^lini. Examples are ; — Tin % qr^ m, ^e sorrow 
whioh then was'; Si^^nr iciQniBf ^m ^, 'people were slain by diseases 
and bereavements'. (Also see §448, 4.) The Rdmdyan^ besides the 00m- 
mon pros, and fut. forms from VRT, also presents a pros, formed on 
the base ira or ilQR, from the ultimate root, in, of the perf. irnr. Thus, 
ifin ^TWI iFomi UlUl), *seeing the bow they went away'. 

439. The verbs qctm, $9n, #^, present, in the Rdrndyan^ not 
only suoh forms of the perf. as f^, f^, f^, t^At, eto., but also, as 
in Braj, «K^, *did', 'done'; Tb^, 'given', *gave'; ^^, 'taken', 'took'; 
IU3, e,g.^ nrerr ^^ 1 QrW Sittwt, 'whom has not greed made madP'. 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final w of these forms is dropped by 
many old writers, whence «Rt^, ^t^, ^fhl, eto. Thus, in the Sahhi 
Bildsj fm?! QR^ni^ ^St^i, '(he) has made affliotion a touch-stone'. 

b. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan^ and other archaic poetry, the pert 
of pure verbs in mr also often terminates in «l ; as, gfil BPOifer ft^W» 
^hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was enraged'; WK9 fnrp), 'ftU 
rejoiced'. Or the termination may be % ; thus, ^nni^ ^nC9 fiaM^l, 
*(he) went around the whole world'. 

440. In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan the perfect is made 
to terminate in ^^ as in the modem colloquial of Tirhut ; thus, ^A 
TOPI W OTirei, 'angrily he rushed toward heaven'; where ¥OTH is for 
H. H. WHT, from URT, 'to run', 'to rush'. 

441. In one passage, again, the perfect is made to terminate in ^ 
(for the ^ just mentioned P), as in the following ; — irdN: Sjft ^w^ 
^gain roared the Ten-headed'. 

442. Sometimes, for the modem forms of the perfect, Sanskrit ot 
Pr&krit forms are employed. Thus, for H. H. l^irOT, 'done', and lffT» 
*gone', we often find the corresponding 8k. forms ^ and IIH, w ib 
the following ; — ^^ ?R ^fm V^ ^ ^ toW^, ^whose understanding 
have these not defiled P (/tY., 'made unclean') ; ^ff vns(t IRT w^ 
9m, 4n this way passed that day'. 

443. Besides the various participles, referred to in § 66, varioitf 
other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the Rdmdyan. It will be 
fiufBoient, for the most part, merely to notice them, without ff^^ 
lengthy examples in each case. Most common (1) is the Prva. Para^ff^ 
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of the Ist oonj. ; thus, Ist sing, ^m^ or invnmi, *I salute^ mUT^i 
•I behold', -moffk (for V^omi,) *I repeat' : 3rd plur. umii^v, *they be* 
hold'; ^m^, *they speak', sfTT^fi, *they roar', i^n^^rfin, *they behold'; 
Thus, I4«5i^ i ^nn WR wfky *whom ascetics having toiled, behold'; 
iRWim !hI<i< 4h9l4, *I salute without oesfling the glorious Bdm\ The 
2nd sing, w^, of the Sk. subst verb, occurs in the following ; Slfil 
%ft* ?IBi 1R3I nm^y *thou art that which thou art, thy feet we adore !'. 

(2) The following forms of the Pres, Atmane also occur : Ist plur., 
wm%, *we salute'; ^urmt, *we remember'; MVlvit, *we worship'. 
Examples are ; — iiCRni %T ^RTTnt, 'that lord of existence we remem- 
ber^; ^^ niTH mm$, ^Itamd*8 lord we ever worship'. 

(3) Tke following Sk. Imperatwea, 3rd sing. Paraamai are also 
found, <?ts. ; ^Ftm, 'let him extend'; «ra^, 'let him dwell'; m^, 'let him 
save'. More frequent is the 3rd sing, imper. of the subst. verb, usu^ 
ally in the formula of permission, ^cm^, 'let it be so'; as, ^rairei 
ChWiPiuj drd, 'Let it b» so, said the Treasury of Compassion'. 

(4) The 2iid eing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words is not 
infrequent ; as, mni, 'do thou protect'; ^nf^, 'do thou save'; thus, 
'v^nradRR Jsnw viff , 'Protect, protect (me) ! thou deliverer from 
the dread of existence'. 

444. The following Frakritic verbal forms also occur, viz. : — 
iil^on, for Sk. liif^:, 'composed'; as, TTHnR HR RfifelT, 'who com- 
posed the Rdmdyan^\ qA, for H. Qit, Sk. «inrffl, 3rd sing, pres., 'he 
tells'; ih§, for Sk. ^Igm, 3rd sing. pres. from root ^VT, 'he stands'; 
^1 'I salute', for Sk. ei^, 1st sing. Atmam ; as in qjK ^dfr ^ROP!, 
'again, I salute the wicked'; ^T^, for Sk. HHim, 1st sing, pres., I 
sdore ; as in ^1% Ih<H< '^ ^(H^, 'I adore without ceasing the glori« 
oua Raghubir^; and also si9niri(P). Finally, in a single instance, we 
have, a Prak. reduplicated perfect, Tvenl, for Sk. cp^, from ^, 'to 
increase'; as in the following, %8I71 VStm ^sm^ f^KVRf 'as sensual enjoy« 
ment grows (even) on one serving (the gods)'. 

445. The Passive is commonly formed by conjugating the verb 
^TO, 'to go\ together with the pert part., or, more commonly, with 
the root of the verb combined with the suffix Y. Thus, CR^ itlf^ ^ifh 
^^ ^ IIt3, '(the deeds of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas\ 
*ftf Wri #T «nwt, 'that is not told', i e., 'cannot be told'. 

* For the elision of IT initial, see §§ 44, 51. 
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a. But besides the above, a Prakritio present passive often ooonn, 
which is formed by adding to the root, after ^ as a union-vowel, the 
termination V?f, unchanged for gender or number; thus, dvUHfV 
^li^nTI 9^, 'even these are worshipped in virtue of their disguise'; 
m mufa^efc ^m wm wkm, 'with the servant of the lord of decep- 
tion, deception is employed'. 

446. Causal verbs are formed in the Rdmdyan^ by adding Wisr or 
m to the root of the primitive, for the 1^^, and m for the 2nd cau- 
sal. Many verbs, however, as in standard Hindi, instead of adding 
these letters to the root, form the 1st causal by lengthening or gunai^ 
ing the medial vowel of the root. Both the 1st and 2nd causal oooor 
in the following : •juwj d^T^iffi ^i^cnoT inTf icri^ iinvR fRiai, 
'he caused the body of the king to be washed according to the Ved^ 
(and) made a most beautiful chariot'. $^ and #9, make their 
oausals, ^cnm and T^iORr. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in standard Hindi form the 
causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdnidyan follow the other 
method. Thus, e,g,y for H. H. ^l^nm, 'to burn', and Q^iniT, 'to call', 
the Bdmdyan often uses ^mw (for ^n^RT) and dr^RT ; as, e.g.y d lif^ 
fl^ ^rft, 'who have burnt villages of Brahmans'; ^|ni %9ni dl?t, 'he 
called his upright servants'. 

b. Occasionally the root of the causal is made to terminate in OT^ 
instead of ^siTsr, as in the following, where UTOY, 'fill', is for miOT; 
^rcsr|...?|9htv ftlft, 'fulfil my desire'. 

c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic HGI or ^STsr of the caoBal, 
is contracted to 4)t. Thus, in the following, iS[^t¥ is for i^^ismi ; VX^ 
IPCW?! «nR ft%i¥, 'his lips quiver, (and) angry are his eyes'. 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the causal, 
the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the primitive, is not 
un&equently neglected. Thus, for H. H. ^^HlUT, 'to^call', and FWlWt 
*to show', we have sometimes, ^TCIT^R, ^msR ; as, e,g,y Sf wn dwrtj 
*thou, calling a Brahman'. 

447. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 347 — 365, also oc- 
cur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. But it is important to notice 
that the parts of the compound are separated at pleasure, often by 
many intervening words, or, again, are often inverted in order, as the 
exigencies of the metre may demand. All these various oompoondi^ 
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moreover, present forms more or less divergent from those of standard 
Hindi, Thus, 

(I) In all such oomponnds as are formed in High Hindi with the 
root, V {tnetri gratia^ ^,) is added to the root in the Rdmdyan, Exam- 
ples will be found on almost every page. Thus, 9if ^TTdiT ^ mm 
wkj 'how can the moonlight forsake the moon P'; ^Bim iriil9i vr #l?l 
q^lHt, 'calls, as it were, the passing traveller'. So also, %T h \X\\k IHQR 
vsm ^lif, *as the servants of Hari rectify (all) these'; where ^>f^ 
cannot be separately translated, but must be connected with ^^mc as 
a compound, =H. H. HWK ^ V In the following, again, the parts 
are inverted and the final Y of the primary verb lengthened, metri 
gratia; ^(KflT ^vnfffl ^Q^ ^ Qfil^, ^the loveliness of the river, who can 
tell?'; where ^TO eft? ^Rf^, is for «ftT Wf ^W, H. H. ^s^ cry ^. 

Eem. The student will do well to take especial notice of this separa- 
tion and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent leng- 
thening of this final Y ; as these are among the marked peculiarities 
of the poetic style, which, until recognized and understood, greatly 
embarrass the reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) Y alone is often] appended to the root in participial combina- 
tions, where in High Hindi we would have ^ or ^. Thus, $?^ 
^X^ TOTT^ W^ WCIT, lit.j 'seeing Ram and Ripndal are coming along'; 
where standard Hindi would have fV^ iffinV ; the first ^ has become 
% and the last is changed to W, to rhyme with the following stanza. 

448. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive and Acquisitive Com- 
pounds present in the Rdmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect parti- 
ciple ; as, f^im % ^n%f QKt^l^, *I wish to marry'. 

(2) All these are often formed, as in H. H. with the infinitive in 
1. Thus, W?l WI fnR^, *dost (thou) now wish to die P'; ^rff ^snt ?, 
'let me go'; ^|j^cri^ fm ^dm ^mn, 'he then began to seek for 8ugriv\ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the secondary 
verb, is an inflected verbal form in ^ or %. Thus, WT9J ^ TW iff 
U^, 'you desire to hear the mysterious attributes of Rdm^\ ^Tf ORRSf 
«ll^ «! ^^^'^j 'for what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it)'; 
^^icii^ TVsr SR^ WfXij 'when the keepers began to forbid them'. For 
the final V, 91V is sometimes written ; thus, wn QRn, 'he began to tell'. 

(4) This ^ is sometimes further reduced to Y {metri gralid, 41) ; thus^ 
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dr ^fnf fte iriw W w^, *if thou wish to bathe in this lake, brother'; 
W^ nfm ^im ^RIJ I vrar, *whose exploits no one was permitted to be- 
hold'. And ^ also becomes q ; as ^m it^ ipi anim lafiiir, 'he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Edm Chandra'. All these forms may suffer 
separation or inversion like those above mentioned ; as, Fll^ a% ^ 
W^ wm, 'many arrows began to rain ; mram «IW CRm ?m WW, 'he 
then began to repeat his own name. {Rdmdyan^ B^L K.)* 

449. The Avadhi, it wiU observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, closely 
follows the old Purbi. The dialect of Biws does not differ widely from that 
of Avadh. In both we may notice in some words, the extreme abrasion of Uie 
leading verb before the auxiliaries, already noted in KumaonL This is well 
illustrated by such forms as Av. 9T T%, n t9, (/em. ^ ^f^, j^ ^€f,) for H. H. 
5^ ^, If^ ^, R. M i, M m, =H. H. |nn i, jm HT. in the dialect of Biwa, 
^ final in a root is ofben changed to in before the terminations. Thus, ^QIQ^y 
^mr, ^7T?!, =H. H. $9iT, $rj}, $nT. In both the dialects of Avadh and liiwa, 
the verbs ^^J^ i^«TT and Cfi^siT^ add the terminations of the perfect^ to the 
irregular forms, ^^9^, ^l)^ and ^^(9^, In the dialect of Avadh, Q is often 
inserted instead of n before the terminations of the perfect. Thus, for H. H. 
TTUT, 'gone', Av. has n^; for SRIHT, 'made', SRITCIT, etc. etc. In both Avadh 
and Biwa, we find a Past Conditional tense closely analogous to that mention- 
ed at § 427, as occurring in the Bdmdya^. The conjugation, however, in both 
these dialects is more complete. In Avadh, this tense, in the verb 9l^t 
is conjugated as follows: — Sing. (I) ^TTH^^ (f-) ^ifW, (2) 9l^, (/-) 9ri?raf| 

(3) tm, (/•) trftf. Piur. (1) trnm or trw, m ^ifSr, (f) tifii^, (3) iift, (fj 

tmf. In Biwa it is but slightly different. Thus, (1) tT?itf , (2) tlTQ^, (3) gm. 
Plwr. (1) 9l^, (2) %T7Q^, (3) sf?!. As previously remarked, neither in these 
nor the following dialects does the special H. Hindi construction with i| oocar. 

450. In the dialects of Bhojpur and Tirhnt we have a still wider divergence 
from the High Hindi type of conjugation; and a dose approximation, in the 
characteristic 9 of the perfect, and, in Tirhut, in the substantive verb ^, to 
the Bangali system. In Tirhut we have, again, a distinct Past Conditional 
tense, which is conjugated, e.g., in the verb ^flfT, ss follows : — Sing. (1) 9I?7, 
(2) mw\ or (3) ^ irin^, (f.) tT*W^. Pi^' (1) fft, (2) m^ or (3) nf ff*- 

a. The dialect of Tirhut is peculiar in forming its present imperfect^ not by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, ^, S, etc., but by adding to the root* 
for the sing., the termination ^i^ (f. i^); and, for the plur., ^ (f. ^f), 

* I judge that this is merely a corruption of ^m^,— the n marking the place 
of the elided |f. Compare the remarks in § I62« c. 
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in aU the persons. Thus, e.^.,?i 9l?n V, is IHT ^Hni^ ; d $^ V irt ^^^9 
eto. The pres. perf. is formed, however, analytically, by means of the usual 

auxiliary. Thus, % it iqiHT 9, is IHT ^#; ^SM^ fiWT i, V^#; TO 1^ 
il, WW ^ #, etc., etc 

h. Besides the regular Bhojpdri conjngational forms mentioned in the tables, 
Mr.Beames mentions such peculiar forms as Chllf^lli, *I ^m saying'; ^I^HIiVy 
il am going'; WflRlTy 'I ftm tying*. The letter V is sometimes added to the im- 
perative, as in ^nw jdhci, 'go !'. For the co^j. part Bbojpurf commonly uses 
the obi. perf. part, with a postposition ; thus, wi^|# m, 'on knowing', etc. 

e. A passive is formed in Bhojpuri by adding m to the root. Thus, from 
i^Rt, to see'y the passive form is I^ism) ; of which the various tenses are 
formed after the usual manner of the dialect ; thus, ^n I^IHIVfl Wy 'I &in 
seen', ^ Ut^lVH JNl, *^^ has been seen'; ^^ i^^CPI, or ft^lHWI WiW, *^^ 
will be seen*. The causal is formed by adding %[T9. The Qf is often softened 
to 9, as, e.g., in T^^H8I=H. H. fiPOTillT ; or the concurrent vowels may be 
combined, as in n[Jb^,=H. H. fiwrnn. 

dL Mr. Beames also mentions the existence of a verbal noun in j|or j|, of the 
use of which he gives the examples, ^|d 9| ^K^H, 'they would not g^ve a hear- 
'^%\ %ld 9i& %9^, 'it will probably be'. But this idiom is not confined 
to Bhojpur, as I have often heard it in the central Do4b ; thus, ^d ^ CR^, '^^ 
will not drink'; d 911^19 ^ ^iS^, 'they will not mind'. The verbs CliflT, 
Vm snd ;RniT are irregular in Tirhut and Bhojpdr^as in H. Hindi Thus for 
H. H. ^ mn, •! went', T. has ])^ or n^ and Bh. ft^ ; for nCTI, 'I did', T. 
^ Jt^, and Bh. Ji^f; etc. Similarly in Tirhut the past tense of mm, 'to 
find', is ^, eta In Tirhut as in Avadh, etc., verbal roots are often shortened 
m compound forms ; as, e.g.t in !i it j^=H. H. 9Y ^ IHTT, etc. Other pecu- 
liarities of these dialects will be learned from the tables of conjugation. 

461. Of the dialect in Central Bundelkhand, I have obtained but scanty 
specimens. From these, its affinities would seem to be rather with eastern 
^an with western Hindi The conjugational system is very meagre ; the 
distinction of person and number is commonly neglected. Thus the future 
terminates throughout in ^, often ^ ; as, e.g., in ^ =H. fl. ^HT, %nTT, 
Wi or ^TJ). The imperfect participle terminates in ^ or 99 ; a preceding a 
^r 81 in causals is changed to ^. All the tenses of the imperfect are formed 
by means of the auxiliary substantive verb. All the tenses of the perfect in 
ftll verbs, terminate in i|, in both the singular and plural. The construction 
with the case of the agent appears to be unknown. 

452. The prineipal forms illustrated in the preoeding sections will 
be found in the following tables :— 
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Table XVI: Dialectic 







IT. JTiWt'. 


Kanauji, 


Braj. 


Ea%t 
Rdjpuidnd, 


Ttdjputdnd 


Infin. 


%Tlf. 


dl«)l. 






ira,9|dr. 




m 


%T^. 


%r4. 


%nfi. 


s9«. 


Qi«. 


P4 


2 

P 
O 


*T. 


%w. 


«ra. 


^. 


«9. 


P 
H 


2^ 
QQ 


«T. 


iw. 


tni. 


^. 


^. 


'A 
H 
C 

H 


• 


It. 


m 


«hi. 


c4^. 


wHt. 


O 


< 
P 


tT. 


tT. 


ti. 


cd#. 


^'iiK 




(1h 

■ 


tt. 


««. 


«hi. 


^. 


isi. 








3i^,e*g. 




• 


PC 

p 


%nn. 


in[t,tRih. 




ai'm. 




P 

H 
P 




inn. 


*n[t,*RTh. 


iidih, itnih. 


3WT. 




P 

O 




Wl. 


$nDr,%tM. 




oi^yCi^. 




<1 


• 

< 
p 


tn). 


irrtr, %rR. 




*^,e|iT. 




I 


28g. 


%ti). 


wilt, twi. 




^si^t. 




ti. 


»T. 


«9. 


^. 


Imper 


2 PI. 


«T. 


iT. 


tr. 


%TdT. 


$1%. 
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CoNJXTQATioN OP tnn, 'to be'. 



i 



Garhaill. 


K„m. 


0/<( Firbi. 


Aradhi. 


J!4«,«. 


Bhaipuri. 


«!«. 
W. 

In. 
In. 

Innt. 

Iivii. 

Im. 

Inn. 


»I«t. 
I*- 


In.lm. 


In. 


m. 


Imt. 


p. 


In. In. 
Wii, Irft. 

in. In. 
%n%) llre- 

llfit. 


In. 

M. 

In. 
It*. 


ii<. 

Bfra. 

m. 

Bra. 
jH*. 


M. 
Ira. 
In. 

M. 


iiidi, 9iiwi. 

iii^i,^idi. 

llWT,VtldT. 

wiwr. 

ITTOf, ITW. 


Irar. 
Irai. 


i™*t, IT 

)i iiTi ,9ia1i . &|_ 
hnra. 

hiifiiimii. ^s. 

^llUf. &_ 
Irafl. »™- 

livij. Ira 

•^W- St. 


w. 

Ira. 
1*. 
IH*. 


InM. 

M. 

In.lRl. 

Ini. 

IffilV 


Irai, 

Inn,. 

irinS. 

tllftl^. 


tl. 

tl. 


Ii. 
Irih. 


It, Inj. In. 


Ii. 
Ii. 




tWll,reBp. 



* Tbeae forms are also oBed for the Contingent Fature in E. EtuD&on. 
30 
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Table XVI, Continued : DiAXBcnc 







^. ^>W(. 


Kanauji. 


Braj. 


East 
Rdjputdnd, 


Rdjp6tdna 


Impbrf. 
Part. 


%i?n. 


^RI. 


tig. 


«^r. 


V^X. 






tmrj. 


tm*. 


tmtt.t 








• 
a: 














< 
o 


fRir ^. 


tmt. 


tm«. 


«it. 


<4t. 


i 

AS 


Si; 


frmi. 


tmt. 


tmi 


c»i 


isii 


!6 




tffi^. 


tmV 


tmi. 


qS^ ^. 


Q^flt ^. 




• 
P 


fift tr. 


%!?!%T. 


tmtr. 


^% ^. 


sHiTtT. 




• 


ti?i% 


fmV 


tig^. 


«9d. 


«9 9. 


#T?n w. 




tmtr. 


dtr. 


a»tr. 




P 


^nn in. 


^rn w?h. 


tmtr. 


C9«T. 


8»tT. 


P4 

P4 


QQ 


^T?IT w. 


ir?!!^. 


tmtr. 


«9#T. 


89 ti. 


t-H 

1 

Ph 


• 

h9 


ti^d. 


#m wft. 


«mt. 


8i«T. 


89 «T. 




p 


9i^& 


irw wft. 


tnjt. 


^n. 


89«I- 




<S3 
















ti^4. 


%!?! wS. 


trgt. 


^«l. 


89 fT- 



• Where, in any dialect, different forms of the aaxiliary have -been given m 
t Or like the Contingent Facure. t The participle alone is also used tor 
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ii^9, ii^- 



Iftr^, itr. 



GarkwdlL 






Kumdoni, 






OW Pfir6f. 



%m. 



Ii^9t,if7i^ 



ihiwjl^ 



8te'i*i,lhR 



It- 

15- 



tSrrti.j 



tl^nif. 



Wt TOT. 






H^TOT. 



^TOT. 



thrrwn. 






• ^ 

|rT9^ 



it. tm(iTO4)||. 



YTTW,<Tt9. 



Avadhi. 



^TW. 



j tm, 



tiif.tifei ^ 



tif. tm(^)i|. 
frfii. tm(«»)||. 






tm 



^1?!^. 



Ritcdi. 



ir?!. 



Bhojpuri. 



%T^R1. 



^I?ITW. 



%T?!T^. 



%f?l Tf. 



%fWlw. 



«"!;* 



%!?! ^. 



%TfI^. 



tnii 



%RI1IT. 



%nw^. 



9ifiv9«i 



%TfI ^. 






trfi^. 



tm^. 



fRl ^. 



%f?f ^W. 



%f?fT^. 



^TWT^. 



tw ^^^ irwfi ^fiw. 



%Tf!^. 



^i?inST. 






WT?T 



tm 



(TfT. 



9ra?i iiiia. 






^T?l 



#Tf!^. 



(tip!. 




9t^rv ^twf. 



9v^ifi <iijw. 









Table XV, it is to be understood that these may also be substituted in thie table, 
the imperfect past. || The use of the auuliary is exceptional. 
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Table XVI, Concluded : Dialectic 







H. MincH. 


Kanauji. 


Braj. 


Rdjputdiid 


West 
Rdj'putdnd 


Garhivdli. 

• 


Perf. 
Part. 


fin. 


^. 


vidr. 




RSnT vt. 


%i^, %tftr. 


Past Perfect. | Present Perfect. 


• 

< 

P 
O 

• 

t 

P 

Ph 

• 

-< 
h) 
p 
c 

• 

< 

p 








e>. -^ i» 


twit. 


yirrw. 




*At tf. 

^9. 


TSfHT VT. 






CoNJ. 

Part. 


%nirc. 




%ni ^,etc. 


^, ^W 







♦Also H^ throughout, f -A.lso ir^ 9^ throughout the suig. and plur. 
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Conjugation op tmr, *to be'. 



Kutfidoni, 



«IHT. 



trfT. 



0« Piirbi. 



WS. 






Avadhi. 



Riwdi. 



VI9T. 






tiiiT. „ 






m. 






V1II4I4J t|. 



/ 

m. 



in. 



n^. 



nt. 



>it. 



Bhojpuri. 



wfT, etc. 

wt (w). 






in. 






99 






No instance 



of this 



tense noted 



in this 



verb. 



^HK. 






/. 

m. 

/■ 

tn. 
f 



HiNi 



^ 



^ 






(w;, 



a Tit. /. 



wOf W$H. 



H^ YI^. 



d^ (w). 



Vl3t T9T. 



■1 






^, ffl. 



ism ^. m. 






"^^k 






iw. 



■1 



I%c aiof « is 



commonly 



used for 



this and 



ef>ery other 



perfect tense. 



T^. 



9tA 



WUnting, 
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Table XVII : Dialectic 



1 


in«. 


WT^. 


»i»t. 


>n«. 


nrt 


srt. 




ni* 


hA. 


mi. 


m». 


kA. 


wit. 




w^. 


Bl^. 


oA. 


mi 


mt. 


HIT. 


z 




Hl^. 


«i$. 


m*-. 


mrt. 


una. 


■Il«,lia 


a 


1 


wftt. 


«*,. 


srJt. 


m»i. 


inSi. 


SSr* 






mi. 


xri. 


ml-. 


m). 


m». 


mK. 






wrtnT. 








K 

^ 


cZ 


HT^JIT. 




HUyl. 


nrvt, <nt%. 


-* 


^ 


HTOT. 


^,^-^.-«r. 


*IKWl- 


HKVl.MIMni 


HKW. 


*<] 


M 


wftrii. 




WtT^W. 


""''■"''""Viiiftwi 




3h 


mfj). 


*iiKv, fli^ij. 




-K*. 




- 


'i 


E 
» 


mt. 


HR. 


HH. 


vm. 


JIR. 


JITT. 


IS 

i 


^ 

fM 


mki. 




R*. 


B*. 


:::^. 


HRT. 

raw/'? 
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Conjugation of mr^iy 'to strike'. 



Kum. 


Old Purbt. 


Avadhi. 


Hitcdt. 


^Aoy. 


^nr^ftr. 


miAy ?TR5|. 


*4K«I. 


unw. 


wr^^rt. 








*4U4. 
«ii^a|,44K«l 






..rilAt ».«i^ Mitq. 


*ik8a4. 

I4IU1. 




♦4K«J. 
44K(H. 


UlUllf. 4414.1111, VIKSI. 


44K6I4^. 

I4IK8I.#1KQI 


44lUt|. 




m^, ilK. 44l<ftl. 

• 


*4K€l,ITftT. 




ITR. 


imrm. 





1 
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Table XVII, Concluded : Dialectic 



o 
< < 

St. 

mPh 






H 

CO 

as 
Pui 



C 



PS 
P 



uron. 









Kaiiiauj. 



UTOI. 



e4 

P< 

Oh 



o 



< 
P< 
P 

Ph 









ilTTT W. 
ilTTT W. 









Braj, 



WITW. 



HRflV 



iro?!^. 



WiW T 



HIT, HKIf. 






vnrvTC^etc 






«n^9. 






iiroft. 



lift, HKI^. 









«n^V 



£. Mj. 

MKHT. 






HIT #. 



Hirt ^. 









H 141)1 w. 
HliMI 8. 



Illil4l 9- 



fT. iE4;'. 



Oarhtcdit. 












inrt wt. 



in^ ^. 



«n9t. 



HR.HfT^. 






1114141 w. 



IIH$l,4IK«fil. 



HKJI. 
HTT^. 



Hli^l St. 
HTTTRt. 

HTTTri. 
HfTTT S^. 



I 



HTTjHT^. 
HTTJ, 



in)«. 



911^ S. 



HITT 9!. 
HTTW. 

HTTT S*!' 
HRm. 

HTTT HP^, 



HTTtm. 



* The remaining participial tenses are conjugated, when used, after the 
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Conjugation op uron, 'to strike'. 



Kumdoni. 









Old Purbi. 



HPt indra. 






V 



4IKHI. 






Atadhi. 



ilTCf. 



«Rft, «tre, HR. T" '^ 



inf«T r 



K 



HITIf. 
?ITT|. 

4ikT9. 



*IKH %t%. 



WTO! WJ. 



HTOI ^m. 



#«i<fi 91^. 






Ritcdi. 






uroi ^. 



URdi. 



HUfl w. 



Bhofpuri, 






irncd. 












WTO! 



uroi 









ifTOmif. 



unci ^. 



»rtff,i!R^^. 



'rtiTTjiiroil. 
tiRijiincni. 






'IR^i^. 



wnc. 


















ITRw. 






iimfsill/. 



91KJi. 









911 U9 1. 






Wanting. 



analogy of the above, f Also TTrct^T. t Also iiroiiBlfiTO. || To agree witlnmn. 

31 ^ 
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Origin of the Verbal Forms. 

453. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from coiTespondiug Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern combina- 
tions of such ancient forms. 

454. The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which the 
characteristic letters are respectively n (n) and v (b). The n-terminations 
are nauB, no, 90, nuff, nd or nem, n ; the v- terminations, vau or vouff, vo or 60, h. 
Dr. Hoemle, has, I think, conclusively proved, that these two varieties of the 
Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two forms of the Sk. fat. 
pass. part, neut.; the n^forms, from the participle in aiiiya\ the v r&>forins, 
from the participle in tavya,* Not only may all the dialectic variations of the 
two types be thus explained, but all the peculiarities of the use of the infiuitiye 
as a noun, an adjective, or an imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally 
exhibited in this Sk. participlcf Thus, e.^.» we may derive the H. U. inf. 
kamd as follows : — Sk. (neut.) karat}{yam, Fr. karaniam or kai-anaavn, archaic 
H. karanayam, Br. kamaunt K. kaiTwu or kamo, M. karno. Me. karnu^, H. U. 
kamd, £. H. karan. And the v-forms of the same arise thus : — Sk. kariavyttM, 
Pr. karitavvam or kariiavayain, kariavayam or karaavayam, Br. karivaun or 
same fut. pass. part, karavauut M. karbo, £. H. karab. 

a. An infinitive, kardati, mentioned in Prof. De Tassy's grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Pr&krit form in dawam t^for tavyam) of this 
same affix. X 

6. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-forms to be lengthened, 
as in the corresponding Marathi, kardve, but the shortening is probably due 
to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass, part, when used as a noun, was declined 
like neut. nouns of the 1st Sk. decl., the U. obi. infinitive in e or d must there- 
fore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing. || But the Braj inflected infinitive 
in i has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing, in e, so that, e.g,, kaxani pre- 
supposes an original Sanskrit form, karaniye. 

455. The Imperfect participle presents two general types ; the one ending 
in a consonant or short vowel ; as, e.g., the archaic kakant, Br. kahiti, K c^- 
lat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e,g., G. chalanto or cJialdo, Br. ckMiftf 
M. ehaUo, H. H. chaUd. All these forms have arisen from the Sk. pres. part. 
Par. in ai; the n which in one or two dialects appears before i, belongs to the 
original Sk. base, and in Prakrit was always retained throughout the declen- 
sion of the participle. % 

* Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Part I, No. 2, 1873. fVid. Williams' Sk. Grammar, 
§§ 902, 905, 908. J Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Pmc, § 129, 3. || Vid. § 155. 
T Ftd. Williams* Sk. Grammar. § l4li Lass. Inst. Idng. Frac, § 127, 1. 
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a. In accordance with the principles illustrated in §§ 154, 154, a., we mnst 
attribnte the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; and 
the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritio suffix k. * 
Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e,g., for the Sk. nom. masc. sing., 
f^uddn (from chdUU), Pr. ehaUmtOy archaic H. chcUant, Br. chaltu or chcdatu, E. 
H. chaltU ;t and from an augmented Prakrit form, clidkmtaJco, G. chalanio, 
and chcUdo, Br. chaltau, M. chdlto, and finally, H. H. ehaUd, The inflections 
are explained at § 155, 156. 

456. The Perfect participle occurs under three general forms, of which, the 
Ist ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, cf, o, au, or e. In the 3rd form, I is the 
characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The Ist and 2nd forms are without doubt derived from the Sk. past 
pass. part, in ia. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf part., as 
having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms have come from an 
increased Prak. part., ending in taha for ta. The y which in Br. and M. pre- 
cedes the vowel- termination has arisen from the t which, according to Yaram- 
chi, was inserted before the participial termination much more freely in Pr&krit 
than in Sanskrit.;^ To illustrate, the Eastern perf. part., chcda or ckal, (in the 
passive conjugation, cTiaU,) has been reduced from the 8k. part. chcdUah ; while 
from a Prak. part., chdlitakah, have come the longer forms, thus : — Pr. ehdUta" 
haJ^^ ekalUaOf chalicu), Br. chalyau, M. ehdhfo, K. chalot H. H. ehald. 

a. The peculiar adjective form of the Mafwarf participle, formed with the 
affix ro, as ehdiyoro, etc., is identical with the same affix in the pronominal 
adjectives, and is to be connected with the Sanskrit diminutive affix r, which 
in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no intention of a 
diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these participles fo or lo, and 
Madithi, Id^ all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Qarhw&li participle in c, may be explained by the substitu- 
tion of a for 1 as a union- vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, instead of 
^ndhi as in the other dialects; thus: — chcddo, chalayo^ ch-alaya, chale.\\ 

(2) It has been common to regard the Z of the perf part, in some eastern 
Hindi dialects, as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through 
d and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to /, is the exact reverse 
of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in ot)ier words, it is highly im- 
probable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in the participle 
only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form in Z, (which is found 
also in the Prakrit dialects coexistent with those in d and r,) historically 
followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore inclined to believe, that 
in this participlein I, as also in the labial future of theRe same dialects^ to be 
hereafler noticed, we have a form as ancient as the Sanskrit participle in ^ 
Itnd having no connexion with it. 



•Fti. §71, (1). frid.%7b, tVidPrdk.Prahd$.Ylld2. flFtU §§77,&, 155. 
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(3) 'the irregular perf. part, of some verbs, ending in no, nd, etc., is to be 
connected with the SI(. perf. pass. part, in na» Many verbs which in Sanskrit 
formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred the af&K no. Thus, 6.g^ 
we have in Pr&krit, dinna, for Sk. daita, whence H. dind, etc., foF diyd. 

457. The Conjunctive participle, in niost of its forms at least, must, I think, 
be connected with the Sk. indecl. past. act. part, in ya or tpd. 

(!) The termination ya in Pr&krit became io, whence, e.g^ from Sk. chakfa, 
jpr. choMo^ Br. etc., chaLi^ and chaJi. When the significant termination had thus 
almost or quite vanished, the corresponding participle of the ever convenient 
root hri, *tQ do', viz., hari or Icar, f Sk. hritya^ Pr. haric^) was pressed into service^ 
and appended to the remainder of the old participle; whence, Br. cAo^ilpari, 
|I. H. ckalhar, etc. The other affix, he or hc^it is another form of this same 
participle, and has arisen from 2;an, by the elision of r and sandki of a and t.* 
A still further reduction gives us the Gsfhwali affix, ib, for &6, as, e.^., in mdnL 

(2) In the u which is added to the root in Mairwar, to form such con- 
janctive participles as m^rmej sw^une, etc., we probably have the remainder of 
%hid other Prakrit affix of the past act. part., «;»., tuna or «i^a, for the ancient 
Yedio tvd7Him.'\ Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mrUvd, the Pr&krit had maroMna, 
whence, by the operation of the regular phqnetio laws, rmt^^t maraii, anc) 
puiru, as in Mair. mariUike.X 

(3) At first sight it might he natural to eiiplain the ^ which is added in Mair- 
w&r to this u, and elsewhere, to the root, as identical with the n of this Prakrit 
fkffix tuxka. But seeing that even in Prakrit the afi^ had been worn down to 
tma, it is quite unlikely, if not impossible, that this should have been afterward 
increased to ^m* I would therefore suggest that the affix ne should be connected 
with the Prakrit past pass, part., Mwna (hii^naka P) for hfUa, £rom the root Ksr^ 
^o do*. When the participial affix was nearly or quite abraded, the gen. or loc. 
fibsolute pf this participle appears to have been added to the old form.|| This 
is perhaps confirmed by the other form of this affix, Jl^ne, which is added in 
M^w4rf, to the imperf. part., to give the sense of the conjunctive. Analot 
gous is the Bhag. affix, handi of this same part., as, e.^., in «unianc(<=H. H. 
9unhe, With the other form of this participle in vydna (§394,6) may be com* 
pared another Prakrit form in ddni\ as, 6.g., hari4dni, whence, if ^ be elided 
imd y inserted, we shall have hcmydTg^i, hmydna. 

(4) Of the very peculiar Kum&oni for^i of this participle, in her^ I am nofc 
able to offer any explanation. 



• This is Btill used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H. H. karhe. Thxis, I 
have heard a villager say, has he jdh P = H. H. haisd harhe jdoge, Kt., 'doing 
what will you go P* i.e., "how will you go P*. 

t Compare the Marajhi form of this participle in », as i^rt%,:=S. H. iarf<b 
l^d the Gujar&tf, as, e,g., ^*ne,=:H. H. hoke. 
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458L Of the affixes wdld and hdrd, used with the inflected infinitive to form 
the Koxm of agency, wdld is the Sk. pdlaka, and hdrd, Sk. dh4raka.* This ety • 
mology of wdld may be illnstrated by H. gwdld, for Sk. gopdUika; and that of 
^4 by an intermediate form in the Ist line of Chand's poem, dhdranadhdra- 
^fom, = H. H. dhdranhdrd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore 
in fiact an objective genitive, under the government of the suffix. 

459. The tense*forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent future, 
(and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pros.,) have all arisen from Prakrit modifi- 
cations of the Sk. present It is to be noted that Prakrit often substituted for 
the Sk. terminations, in the Ist sing, and plur., the full forms of the substan- 
tive verb, vik. Sing., amhh=iQk, cumit and Plur., amhOf ani^,=Sic. smah. On 
the strength of this analogy, I assume a Prak. 3rd sing, in cUthi, = Bk. asti. 
This will explain, as the regular Pr&k. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres. 
in hi, Similarly I would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Pra- 
krit form, ahanti for iuanti (Sk. scmti), of the substantive verb, as the original 
of the old Hindi form in hin. The following table, with the appended notes, 
will enable the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 



Sakskhit. 



PKBSENT. 
Pkauut. 



HiKDf F0BM8. 



Plural. Singular. 


1. ckaXdmi. 

2. ehalaiL 

3. chcdaU, 

1. ckaldmdh, 

2. ehalaika. 

3. chalanH. 


ohalamhi, 

chdlasL 

( (chalaHhi)? 
I (chalatatifi 

ckcUamhOf'ha, 

( chaladham. 
\ ehalaha. 
C (chalahanti)? 
XchcUenti, 


chdlduv, chdlaun, chalunt etc. 

( chalasif chalahiy ehcddi, 
\ ehcdai, chcUe. 
ichdldhi, chaUU, 
\chalai, chdle. 

( ehaldn, ehalaun, 

I chaldhin, chcdain* chalent chaUn. 

C chalahu, chalau, chalo, 

{ chald. 

\ chalai, chaMUf etc. 



Bern. 1, In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for a after 
the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the terminations in Old 
Hindi. Thia may give a clue also to the explanation of other Hindi forms. 

Bern. 2. According to Vararuchi, (Prdh. Prak. VII, 20,; Pr&krit sometimes 
substituted jj;a and jf/i for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. 
Hence have arisen the common Hindi pres. and fat. forms in aya and vya^ as 
fMiriyok, inaraya=7nartd hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
frdk. Prak. YII, 21, which states thatjja or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, fbture and imperative. 

460. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute future, with a or h as 
{be topical letter, are all, I think, to be connected, not with the 1st fut, as has 



* Or possiUy kira (or hdraka t). So Dr. Thuupp, Sindhi Gram., §10» (33X 
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been suggested, but rather with the 2nd fat. of the Sk. verb. Space will 
not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables will suffice. 

FUTURE. 
Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hind! forms. 



CD 



g 

s 



1. chalishydmi. 

2. chalishyasi. 

3. chalishyati. 

1. chalishydmdh. 

2. chalishycdfia. 

3. chdlishyanii. 



( ckalissdmi. 
t chaUseam, 

{rhalisaa^. 
chaXihissasi* 
{(ohcUissatthi)? 
chaUsuai. 

r choMssdmo, etc. 
\ chalihissdnw,* etc. 

{chaliseadhn. 
(chaXUBadhamft 
fchaliasanti. 
cluilihissanti. 



( chdlasyun, clidlfisuu, etc. 
\ chdlahun, chalihaufh etc. 
( chdliMt chdlahi. 
\ chalihasi, chalihahi, eh<dihai. 
( chdlasif chdlahi. 
\chalikahi, chalihai. 

(chdlasydn, chdlaJidB. 
chcUQiahifi, chalihaiU' 
(chdlasyo, chdlaho, 
Xchcdihahu, chalihau, 
( chdlasi, chdlahi. 
\ chalihahin, chalUiaiu- 



(2) Neither Sanskrit nor PrAkrit literature gives any forms which conld be 
the original of the various Hindi inflected future forms in h (v). But all the 
analogies of the Aryan languages lead us to believe, that just as Sanskrit, like 
Greek, formed a future by the aid of the substantive verb as, so the eastern 
Hindi dialects, with the fiang&H, and, beyond doubt, a Pr&krit tongue, which 
for some reason has not been preserved in literature, formed their future, like 
the Latin, by the aid of the other substantive verb, hhu. Compare, e.g., the 
E. Hindi forms, jd6 &ndjdvam, *I shall go', with the Latin tbo. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit future failed 
to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its place, by reason of 
its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite in meaning, the people 
Constructed a new future, by adding to the various forms of the present, one 
of two new terminations. These terminations now exist, the one as gait, go, 
or gd, the other as lo. Id, or lyo. Of these, the former is probably the past 
pass. part, of the Sk. gam, 'to go', for gatah, Pr. gao. Lo may be connected 
with the Sk. past. pass, part., tagUah^ Pr. laggiaOf of the root lag, 

a. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, compare 
with the above the English idiom, 'I am going to say', which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the future, *I shall say*. 

461. In the Imperative the forms in hi and si, are originally renl futures, 
used, after the analogy of the Sanskrit, for the imperative. The 2nd sing, in 
811, appears to stand for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva. The common 2nd 
plur. imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, iu, 
which we may, with Prof. Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. 
Atm. in dhvam ; so that, e.g,, the order of derivation would be, ckaladkvanh 



* The Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination through- 
out. Hence, possibly, come the longer inflected forms in the Bdmdyan. 
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ehalakuih chalahu, cAaZaic, eludo. Or it may be connected like the 'Jnd plur., 
pres. with the Prakrit termination d/iam The 3rd sing, forms in e, ai, 
etc., as also the Ist and 3rd plur. in eu, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a 
Prakritic confusion of the imperative terminations with those cf the present. 
The following table will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 

IMPERATIVE. 



Sanskrit. 



PBAlUilT. 



HiMnf FOBMS. 






1. chaldni. 

2. chdla, 

3. ehaZaiu. 

1. chaldma. 

-a , 

3 ' 2. cTudala, 

3. chcdaniu. 



ckalamu, 

{chcdaau, chaldhi. 
chala. 

chalad'U, chcddu. 



chaldmo, etc. 

chdldhat chala' 
Idhain. 
chalantu. 



chdlauut ehalu^. 

(ehaloBu, chalahu. 
Xclbolu, chcUay chcde, etc. 

clutlu, chale, etc. 



ehdleot etc. 

{chalahu, chalau. 
chalo, 

chdleUi etc. 



^2. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by the 
above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal termina* 
tiona.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation : — Prak. 2nd 
plur. imp. (alternative form), chdlijjadham for chalijjidhamjj Old H. cluiliyahu, 
^ar. eta, chalijyo or chdljo, H. H. chaliyo. Or again, 2nd plur. Prak. chaH- 
jjaka, {chalijjaa), Br. chalijjai or chalije, ffor chalijja^a), H. H. chaliye. 

^3. (1) As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, we may here briefly indicate the origin 
of the forms of this verb. Those forms of the present which contain h, are 
to be connected with the Sk. aemi, Pr4k. amhi, etc. The forms in chh, as, e.g., 
M. chhauj^, chhai, etc., are to be connected with the root achchh, which was 
substituted in Saurasenic Prakrit for Sk. as, 'tobe'.f This root was conjugat- 
ed Hke all Prakrit verbs; thus, Sing., 1, achchhdmi, 2, 3, achchhdi, 3rd plur. 
f^cItchliatUi, etc. It is of course possible that some or all of the h-forms may 
have been derived from those in chha, but the former theory seems the more 
probable. It is noticeable that Yararuchi (III, 1,) omits chh from the list of 
aspirates changeable to h, 

(*^) Of the various forms of the past tense, thd, the Br. tho stands, probably, 
for the Sk. gthUah, from the root sthd, 'to stand*, which iu Sanskrit was already 



•On this topic, Lassen's remark is worthy of note. He says, — **Conjicio ... 
ordius Umitatam/uiase regulam ah aliis, ei relatum esse incrementum potissimum 
od formas, qttae potejitiali et precativo Sailer. respo7ideant" Inst, Li/ng, Prac,, 
§ 124, t Vid. Var. Frdk. Prak XII. 19, 20 j Lass. Inst. Ling, Prac, p. 346. 
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used in the sense of simple existence. The intermediate Gafhw41i form, fto- 
xfo,* seems to prove that (kd cannot have arisen, as Mr. Beames has sa^ested, 
from the Sk. hhutah. With this latter, however, I wonld certainly connect the 
other Braj form, huto, and the K. hcUo, The Knmaoni chhiyo is, of course, the 
past participle of the Prakrit root, dchchka, (for achcJMo or achchhiaoj.f The 
verb hond, in all its variations, is derived from the 8k. bhu, 

464. The formation of the Marwafi Present, by adding the present of the 
snbstantive verb to a form which, as has been above shewn, was itself a troe pre* 
sent, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to attach to that tense. 
As it was of1}en nsed as a cont. fut., and therefore did not, per m, any longer 
denote present time, MafW&ri solved the difficulty by adding again, as of old, 
but in a modern form, the present of the substantive verb. Most other dia- 
lects met the case by dropping the old present as such, and farming a new 
present with the imperfect participle. 

465. The limits assigned to this section preclude more than a mere refer- 
ence to most of the remaining verbal forms. 

(1) The perf. in eu, common in the Bdindyan, is to be referred to the Sk. 
past act. part, in tavcU, nom. masc. sing., tovdn, Pr. a/vcmto. Thus the Sk. ekalii- 
vdn, became in Prakrit, chaliavanto, chaliau, H. chahii. 

(2) Both the act. and pass. Sk. past participles, were used as perfect tenses 
in conjunction with the substantive verb, eta. From this combination have 
arisen many of the inflected forms of these tenses; as, e.g,, Br. ehaleuB, 'I have 
walked', for Sk. chalUvdruunni. An analogous origin is to be sought for the 
various terminations which are affixed to the imperfect participle, in the Bd- 
mdyan to form a past contingent, and in Oa^hwali to form a present tense. 

466. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya, became in Prakrit, e. This e was some- 
times added directly to the root, but very commonly, p, which in Sanskrit was 
added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was added, with d pre* 
fixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. This j>, again, was 
early changed to 6 or v, so that, e.^., for the Sk. causal base, hdrayti, from krif 
Prakrit exhibits not only hdre but kardve ffor kardpe), whence, in successioii» 
the causal bases, Br. kardva, G. karau, H. BL hard. The o, which occurs in 
two or three H. H. verbs, as, e.g., hhigond, is a contraction of dva, 

a. A few Sk. causals, as, e.(^., pd^ 'to preserve*, inserted a euphonic 2, instead 
of Pf before the causal affix, making pdlaya ^whence H. pdlnd). This is the 
original of the I ("in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi causals, 
as, e.g., pUdnd, hitlddnd, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit causal in aya, Prakrit, e, is preserved 
in Hindi in many causals of the 2nd form f § 341, 2), where the causal affix, 

* This verb, tkawm, though defective in Hindi, is conjugated in full in 
Gcgar&ti. VicL Shapnrji Edalji's Grammar, pp. 72-^1. f Var. Prdk Pra- 
kd9., XIL 19» 20. 
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cjfA (e)t having disappeared, Hindi reiainB only the ancient lengthening or gpu« 
naimg of the radical syllable. Thns, €.g,, from the Sk. nenter base, sphaf, 'to 
boFBt', ("represented by H. phatnd,) comes the cansal base, 9pkd{aya, fPr* 
pkd^e ?) whence H. phdf^d. 

467. The Pr4krit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding ijja 
to the root instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya. fYar. Prdk, Prah. YII. 8, 9.) 
From this Prdkrit formation has arisen the modem Mafw6}i passive in {jcu^o, 
as, e.g., kartja/no, to be done'. Similarly are to be explained the pros. pass, 
participles in yata foand in the Bdmdyan, (§345, a,) and certain passive form0 
in tye, as, miurdkiye, 'it is praised', for Sk. sMdghyixie, etc. In all these, ijja has 
been softened to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the final 
consonant of the root, as, eg,, in diesdi, for Sk. drisyate. fYar. Prdk. Prak., 
Vm, 57, 58.^ From this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs 
of a passive sense, as, e.g., siacJmd, 'to be watered', which is for sichchomd, and 
is properly a passive derived from the Sanskrit root eick (einch), of which the 
passive base is eiehya, Pr. iichcha. 



fc*x/%rv^x** 



CHAPTER IX. 
Of Deeivativb and Compound Words. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

468. The general principles of the derivation of words in Hindi 
have been already treated in Chapter III. ; where also we have noted 
the forms under whioh pure Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will 
be our object, in this section, to indicate the most common affixes by 
which Tadbhava words of various classes are formed either from ori- 
ginal roots or &om secondary formations. 

469. The following are the most common forms of Abstractlfoiins : — 
(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract nouns ; as, 

mr, (vb. mrmy) *a beating'; dra, (vb. SreRT,) 'speech'. A short 
vowel in the verb is often lengthened or gunated in these nouns ; as, 
t.g.y imsf, (vb. fram,) 'walk', 'behavior'; ^, (vb. firom,) 'harmony'. 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in WTd (W^, W^, 
or w#r) ; as, ararei, 'salvation'; ORTQI, 'adornment', etc. 

Bern, 1. In many such words the final 9 is identical with the g (Sk. q) which 

is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this g has disappeared from 

32 
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the High Hindi caasals, it is retained in almost all the dialects ; so that the 
orig^inal Hindi form of the cansal root, e.g., of mn«n, was not m? , but 9fn9. 
Hence appears the propriety of placing such words as the above under thie 
class. It should be remarked, however, that many words with this final labial 
express the abstract idea, not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nound 
will be explained below (3>. 

Befn/y. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived from 
the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive and the 
noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) % (for Sk. «l, forming neuters in 4,) is added to verbal roots 
to form abstract nouns ; as, fRR, (vb. IRRT,) *walk'; ?roi, (vb. irciT,) 
'dying*. 

a. Or Wl may be added ; as, ^6M, (vb. ^dHl,) *riaing*; isUlM, (vb. 
9IPn,) 'fastening'. 

(3) 1IT9, (8k. ^ or W^/) is added to primitive verbal roots to 
form abstract nouns ; as, tsi^l^, (vb. vnpn,) 'an ascent'. ^^ a, or #f, 
is sometimes written for the final ^. 

a. uri is sometimes added instead of ^IT^, giving the same sense ; 

as. WST^=^B|^TV. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the affixes 8RI, 
Q3, 9?f, and 93. These are often added to causal roots ; as, from 
««ipn, 'to make', srtqs, 'a fabrication', also Vfia?! ; from msiHT, 'to 
call', Sj^nYS, 'calling': and also to adjectives ; as, from ^liV9T, 9RRnf^ 
'bitterness'; from ftwiT, ra^iRT^^, 'greasiness'. 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in ^kl^ or Jh^ 
(for wcni^ or wrast); as, eR%m^ or 9i^TSt, 'a touchstone'; ^^i&> , *deh- 
verance'; which come respectively from eh4jlHl, §VT«fT. 

Bam, All these formations are to be connected, like the foregoing, with the 
8k. affix, diu or atu* The labial which appears in many of these words really 
belongs, not to the termination, but to the causal base : U has apparently been 
inserted merely for euphony. 

(5) Very common is the affix ^, (Sk. d,) forming abstract nouns 
from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from ^isnjy 'high', ^(vrit, 
^height'; TO, 'bad', wri, 'badness'; ihw, 'a ball', ftfmk, 'roundnesfl'; 
Cl¥m, 'a boy', ^RPrH(, 'boyhood'. 

a. When added to causal roots, ♦ (for 'WT^,) forms nouns denoting 

the price paid for the work denoted by the verb ; as, from WSinn, 'to 

■ — I I ■ . ■ ■■ 

* Sindhl preserves the consonant, hardening t, however, to f . 
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iAxme to wash', ^9T^, 'the prioe paid for washing'; ^3?TR^) 'to oarrjr 
over', B?iTrit, 'ferriage'; ^nrit, 'price of carriage', etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to adjectives and 
Yerbal roots the affix ^iril ; as, from m^, l^^jn^iy 'cleverness'; from 
<5IRIT, 3ini, 'cheating'. 

(7) Many Sanskrit fern, abstract nouns are formed with the affix 
^ (sometimes Ff); as, iim, 'the mind'; ^%, (^+iH,) 'intelligence'; 
19T^, 'languor'. 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to verbal 
roots ; but w is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, ^smin, 'price', (vb. 
^IPlf, the radioal a being lengthened) ; 9^^, (for V<^ifl^l, orai^mT ?) 
'increase', (vb. STSfT); fraw^, 'rise, (in price',) (vb. V^m.) 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and adjectives, 
by the affix r9 ; as, from iiBR, *God', ♦csRra, 'divinity'; g^, 'heavy', 
'venerable', n^TCI, 'dignity'. 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has become 
in Tadbhava words, n, HT, tR or inn ; as, from WSJ^ 'old', ^SPan or 
^CTCT, 'old age'; ^IfCfiT, 'a child', Hf«hMH or, more rarely, IMfehU^I, 
'childhood'. H is very rare ; examples are, ^HT'TO, 'maturity'; >isni, 
'senihty'. q^ also, very rarely occurs; as, ^fjprit,- 'wantonness'. 

(9) A few abstracts are formed with « ; as, ^9QR, 'coolness'* 

(10) Many Sanskrit fern, abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
the affix m ; as, from ^, Hipn, 'courtesy'; from Jtmu, H^TOT, 'man- 
hood'. Others are formed from roots with ^, and, rarely, «IT ; as, 
IW, 'desire'; ?JVT, 'thirst'. 

fl. For m, wri is often substituted ; as, ^VriHli, for ^§^T?n^ 'beauty'. 

(11) Masc. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots or nomi- 
nal bases, by adding vn (Sk. VR) ; as, ^iBwT, *lightness'; inw*lT, 
'greatness'. 

A> In Hindi, this termination has become vi; as, e.g.^ in iM, 
•height'; ^hrt, length'. 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, formed from 
nominal bases with the suffix ^; as, ^.^., THQ, 'kingdom'; ^8IU9, 'lord- 
ship*. But Hindi very commonly drops this il ; as, e.g.^ in TIW. 

470. The following terminations are used to form nouns denoting 
Agency or Occupation* 
(1) w:m (Sk. HT^RR), as thus used with inflected infinitives, has 
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already been noticed. It is also added to noune to denote ^occupation'; 
as, ^wn^» ^a milkman'; and to verbal roots, as, Tmmi, 'a guard'. 

a. But some words terminating in arar, have come directly firom an 
old Sanskrit compound, as, e.g.^ isrmr, *a cowherd', 8k. JilUl^Wb. Dia- 
lectic variations of this affix are cn^, sir, etc. 

(2) ftm or fR, as used with verbs to form nouns of agency, has also 
been already noticed. It is occasionally used with nouns ; as in H^ 
WTTT, 'a water-carrier'. The penult is sometimes shortened; as, iFmn. 

(3) ura, (Sk. qntCI?,) and ITR or ^ (Sk. WK,) are added to nouns to 
denote ^occupation'; as, from %niT, %Tiirc, (Sk. ^J4hK,) *a goldsmith'; 
from HWI, WiniTO, *a trader (in grain)'; ^[^m, (Sk. jfWKTC,) *a cook'. 

a. A few nouns of agency end in Tt or iRTt^, (Sk. 9iT^); as, jnnd, 
(Sk. g^lfhlU^,) 'a worshipper'. 

b. Other nouns of agency are formed with ^ and ^^ ; as, gdu, 
for 5^nft ; ^iS^, *a robber', etc. 

Rom, The explanation of these vaiiations is perhaps to be found in the Prak. 
root j(T, for Sk. k. ^ would then stand for Pr. $TOIi, &nd ^n for Pr. Q^im. 

(4) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots with 
the affix ^RH. These are common in Hindi, as, JpV9> ^a worshipper'; 
T^PH, *a protector'. 

a, ^mi is often corrupted to fit, whence Hindi nouns of agency in 
9IT ; as, #f[|T, (for ^^ra,) 'a parcher'. 

ft. In Pr&krit, this mm often became wm, whence the Hindi s&x 
fWT, denoting 'agency'; as, from ^PQHT, *to behold', ^iftwr, *a behold^'; 
from HTVT, ^a sheep', ir^f^, 'a shepherd'. This ^[in, again, became 
41, whence many Hindi nouns in ^, denoting 'occupation'; as, e,g.f 
V^lsrHi, 'a confectioner'; «|54, *a carpenter'. 

c. WR also became 9CR, whence, again, nouns of agency in ^Wf or^TVI; 
as, 91^^, 'a fisherman'. And ?wr became^, whence, finally, other nouns 
of agency in ^ ; as, ds, 'a sitter'; ^ITBi, 'a great eater', 'a glutton'. 

d. duT, (also BrTYHT and cfxtt,) also forms nouns of agency from 
verbal roots ; as, nfdm, *a keeper'; mdnT, *a beater'. A long vowel 
is shortened before the affix ; as, f^ldUT, 'a taker', from #>ft ; nftn, 
*a singer', from mm. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with WT (for «R P); as, WOffT, 
from msirn, 'a shepherd'. This is also added to nouns ; as, miMh 
*a follower of Kabir\ 
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(6) Two or three noons of agency are formed from verbal roots 
with ST ; as, $9T, 'a giver'; ^cir, ^a taker'. 

Rem. This is possibly an obliqae form of the infinitive in St so thftt 
i^, ^9T, =^it WT, ^ W. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with mm (Sk. wm); as, 
dniFy 'a swimmer'. 

(8) Very common are Sanskrit nouns of agency or relationship in 
Wt; aSy qiftty *a doer', ?nWT, *a giver'; Rim, *a father'. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the affix 9R 
(m). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, as the last mem- 
ber of compounds ; as, WR, *a sleeper'; J^HTW, *a remover of sorrow'. 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with m, after gun of 
the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as the last member of 
compounds ; as, from the root ^, HT,= ^r^omr, *a supporter', in 
WsSNk, *a mountain', lit.y *an earth-supporter'. 

471. Noons denoting the Instrument are formed from verbal roots 

(1) With ^, m, or % (8k. m% Pr. m^m, IRfiwP); as, from ^H«m, 
*to blow', ^lehH^, *a bellows'; #OTr, *to roll out', «l^w or d^RT, *a 
rolling-pin'. Compare with this the postposition 51, used with nouns. 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed by the 
&£x HT (Sk. mm P); as, drr, 'a fence', from d^^, 'to surround'. 

472. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed from other 
nouns with the affixes on^ or 9TTT ; as, e,g.y ^Ihqiihi, ^one having 
teetii'; nsufOTW, 'a draper', wwn may be thus added to a series of 
words, all of which must then be inflected ; as, ih# lH ^ 9I#, 'horses 
having collars and girths', t.^., 'harnessed'. 

a. Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, formed with 
the suffix ^TT (2nd root of cH^)«3, *to have',); as, «4it«l^K, 'a landhold- 
er'; icinrn, 'ventilated', lit.y 'possessed of air'. 

(2) The termination ^in^ or W^, (8k. w^, Pr. IRIWR,) is added 
to a few nouns to form possessives ; as, ^ifsHT^, 'one having a stick'; 
WTOT, 'a mixture of other grain with barley {iti). 

Hem. But in a few words expressive of place, Vire stands for the Sk. 
^nHQ ; as, Q^Tl^, 'father-in-law's house'. So also, perhaps, H^pm, 
'a gong', from wiif 'a division of time'. 

473. Diminutives are most commonly formed in Sanskrit (1) with 
the affix ^ra. This termination is similarly used in Hindi ; thus. 
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from dre, dl^cii, ^a small drum^ or 9n (fem.) is added ; as in vmr, 
^a small animal', from H^ ; or V^, as in uaRldflhl, *a toy-cart% from 
ir9i<5 ; or ffi^, as in dH^, 'a small dram'. 

a, «R being elided from suoh diminutives, H was often inserted^ 
whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in 'Wm\ as, from 
fresrr, *a box', PHVOT, *a little box', *a casket'; from ^fVT, *a boil', 
^%irr, ^a small sore', 'a pimple'. These diminutives often express 
'affection'; as, Stsht, 'little daughter', from dst. 

h, inn, again, very often became ^ ; whence a large number of 
diminutives ending in ^, as, ^.^., ITTl^, 'a carriage'; £l4|i<), 'a small 
basket', etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, m being elided, Ql was inserted instead (A 
q, whence another class of diminutives in ^; as, e,g.^ from q^, ^T9T, 'a 
bamlet'; dlVBlT, 'a small horse', often used by way of depreciation, q if 
often softened to ^, whence diminutives in ^W; as, d?^, 'a little son'. 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in T, whence have come {a) 
Hindi diminutives in €t; as, m?ift, 'a butterfly'; and (h) in ^; as, 
fs^lif^, 'a wafer'; ^T^ITi^, 'a small bedstead'; and, still more common, 
(c) others in ^ and ^ ; as, Iftd^l and Id^trf), for fii?rft and fe*!^ ; 
Udl^, *a little bell', from ^tel. For ^ (T^ ^f^ and ^^ seem to have 
been added ; as, ^.^., in ^iSrar, 'a small bed'; W^, 'a peachick', etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with »n ; as, from HH, 'a 
goblin', g?RT, *a sprite'; from 913qiT, *a large earthen jar', MA^IHI. 

474. CR, and also TT, fT and W, (Sk. T), with their fem. forms, A, 
it, ^ and ^ are often added to nouns to form derivatives expressive 
of various relations difficult to classify. Sometimes the consonant of 
the affix is preceded by ^ or ^, which is combined with the final vowel 
of the primitive according to the rules of mndhi. Examples are, from 
Wgt, *earth', #4d«Rl, *an earthen jar', dim. 9iSfiR^; from l?Til, 'hand', 
W^^, *a pilferer'; V#it, *the palm of the hand', W^T^, *a hammer', 
dim. rtnp ; fuft, *a handle'; W^t^, ^a plough-handle'. 

fl. W and ^i, (for WK, VF,) are similarly added ; as, again, from fWi 
WB^y *a handle', irA, *a horse-brush'. 

475. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are formed from 
other nouns with the affix ^ (Sk. ^, nn). Examples are, W99^i 
*a native of MirwAr'; qpsrtrt, *a follower of Kdbir^. 

476. Hindi Adjective? are derived as follows :— 
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(1) Many adjeotives were formed in Sanskrit with the affixes WK^ 

I, or BIT. Before these affixes, medial a or a final radical vowel was 
wriddhiedy and any other vowel changed to its gun. Examples are ; — 
^tank^ 'worldly', from ^§^1T, *the world'; mm?, 'inflammatory', from 
m, 'heat'. 

a. In Prakrit, OR was dropped from these forms, whence, a being in- 
sertedi Hindi adjectives in Xim ; as, qrnann, 'milky', from ^Tdi. But more 
commonly sandhi took place ; whence, from 9M came the Hindi adj. 
termination, Wl; as, from d^, 'dirt', d^, 'dirty'; from ^gV, for ^, 
itUSJ, 'fat', etc. Similarly, from VR has often come the termination ^; 
thus, from WXy 'a burden', imt, 'heavy'; ^^^ 'wool', Bwt, 'woolly'. B5B 
also became V, as in a few modem adjectives, e.g.y 7T^, 'sloping'. 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the terminations 
m, wg, irei, ^9 ; T, ^(t, XI, ^. All of these, perhaps, have been 
preserved in Hindi. Examples are ; — from 7^, T9^, 'milky'; from 
^HT, ^iira or ^^ng, 'merciful'; from ^rt?f, ^^SWI or ^«^, 'toothed'; 
from dWR, drft^, 'loaded'; from flKW, 'work', qcdTT, 'industrious'; 
from ilrai, %UR^, 'pointed'; from T^, 'juice', T^i^, 'juicy'. Adjectives 
in T (^) are less common, but examples occur ; as, ^^, 'cruel', from 
^, ^a bite'; TOT, 'milky', from ^H. And through the change of T 
to V oome a very few adjectives in W; as, ^RTf, 'merry', (^+^>) 
bom. the root of ♦ott, 'to laugh'. 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed with the 
Sanskrit suffix ^Rf ; as, ^Jhv, (^+11^,) from ^, 'seditious'; si^TI, /t/., 
'having a spear', 'a spearman', from wStx. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to form ad- 
jeotives; r/z., 4 (added as initial); as, itlrit, 'turbulent'; X^; as^ 
rfi^H, 'corpulent': and fl ; as, oftti^, 'tremulous'. 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting 'possession', are formed 
with ♦ (8k. W^); as, ^snft, 'wealthy', (Sk. OTR,) from Wl, 'wealth'; and 
also with CTR or «RI (Sk. m); as, from Wl, «R8IR; 'wealthy'; from 
IRI, 9^19191, 'strong'; from ^WT, ^WWRI, 'merciful', etc. 

(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in ?f and ITR (^), 
are nsed as adjectives in Hindi ; as, e.g.^ {RlfiiT!, 'angry', (from sra) ; 
dl4|i|4i|4|, 'beautiful', (from ^). 

(7) The Sanskrit affix m, =Engl.— 'ful'; is also often added in Hin- 
di to Tatsama nouns ; as, ^[inil9, 'merciful'; memnn, 'fiery'. 
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(8) Very rarely Tateama adjeotives are found in EUndi, formed with 
the Sk. affix snj, expressing ^similitude'; as, fofHRRI, 'like the moon'. 

(9) A very few adjeotives ooour, formed with the 8k. desideratire 
affix, ^ ; the chief example is fqiirOT, Hhirsty', for Sk. TUmRwt :, pert 
pass, desider. part, from the root HT, 'to drink\ 

477. A very large number of Onomatopoetic words occur in Hindi, 
whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to imitate or suggest 
a sound or action by the voice. These often have a reduplicated 
form. Such, e.g.y are ^fSRSWZ, *a knocking'; W^n^, 'a jingling'; l^mgr 
'a rattle'; {cfiHi^, 'a tinkling girdle'; ^«l^4Ml, 'to whistle', etc., eta 

II. Of Compound words. 

478. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of compound 
words, the length and complexity of which form a distinguishing fes- 
ture of Hindi as compared with Urdu. Urdu, indeed from the side 
of the Arabic, does not admit of composition of words, and even in its 
Persian element it cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

a. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined to poetry; 
bnt short compounds are &eely admissible in prose and in conversation. Many 
idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed compound words, can only 
be explicated on the principles which regulate the formation of compounds. 
Thorough familiarity with these principles is absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of Hindi poetry. The constant omission of the postpositions, which 
otherwise seems quite arbitrary, upon these principles commonly admits of a 
simple explanation, and the relations of such groups of words are at once 
easily determined. 

479. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the same as 
those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may be classified in 
the same manner. And we cannot do better in treating this subject, 
than adopt, for the most part, the classification of Prof. Williams, 
as given in his Sanskrit Grammar, which will be found much more 
clear and easy of comprehension than that of the Indian grammarians. 
We have then five general classes of Compounds ; Isi^ Dependeid 
Compounds, in which the relation of the several words is that which 
is expressed by the cases of a noun : 2ndf Copulatives^ in which the 
relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative conjunction: 
3rdy De8cripttve8j in which an adjective is united with a substantive: 
4thy NumeralSy in which the first element is a numeral : 5^, Adtetii^l^i 
in which the first element is an adverb. 
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480. Dependent Compofinda are of six yarieties, corresponding to 
the six oases of nouns by which dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accu*.ative/i/ dependent Compounds are very common ; the se- 
cond member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to which the first 
member stands in the relation of an accusative case. 
The following are examples of Tadbhavas : f?raflgT, W., *oil-licker', 
•a cockroach'; «hdiiil€l (^RW+^T^), *wood-borer', *a woodpecker'; 
HW*1K, 'a fowler*; ^W^FWhr, *butter-stealer' (an epithet oi Krishna), 
Similar Tatsamas are ; — ^nf?TrT, 'world-savior'; ipr^fRH, *merit-di8cern- 
er'; <i)eM<IHI, 'life-giver'; qprnm^R, 'purifier of the guilty'; ^ITTTOT^, 
'cry for mercy'; TI^TfT, (^nTO+^, § 51,) 'heart-ravishing'. 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a single 
letter or compound letter ; as, e,g., % {Sk, m, 'to protect,') in ITO, lit.^ 
'earth-protector', 'a king'; or ^, {8k, TT, 'to give',) in ^^TT, 'pleasure 
giving'; or ^, {8k, in, *to know',) as in ^sjh(, 'all-knowing', etc. 

b. Compounds in which im, 'gone', is the last member, belong to 
this class ; but WH often appears to have lost its specific meaning, 
and implies mere connexion or proximity, without any suggestion of 
motion, as in the following from the Ramadan : ^<4lllllfl ^HH^ri, 'water 
in the divine river'; «h<fi<!lJlfl gwr, 'a flower lying in the hand'. 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the compound ; 
as, «1^«|4|I|H, 'destroyer of Mayan\ 

(2) Datively dependent Compounds are those in which the first word 
of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These are rare ; a common 
illustration is, SKUIJIH, lit,y 'having come for refuge', 'a refugee'. 

(3) Instrumentally dependent Compounds are those in which the 
first stands to the second in the relation of the case of the agent. The 
last member of these compounds is always a Sanskrit perf. pass, par- 
ticiple. They are comparatively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most 
common are those in which ^, (perf. pass. part, of Sk. QJT, 'to do',) is 
the second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books : as, 
wrotrra^ TTOTIW, 'the Rdmdyan by Tuki Dds\ 

(4) Ahlatively dependent Compounds are those in which the first 

word is related to the second as an ablative case. Examples are, of 

Tadbhavas; — J^HililHI, 'banishment'; of Tatsamas; — ^flfffii?!, 'born 

of ignorance'; Ti^insn, 'inlaid with jewels'; V%f^, 'void of wisdom'; 

*Wto, 'composed of the five («c. elements). 

33 
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Rem. It should be obserred that many of the fanctions of the Sanscrit 
instramental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative ; so that many com- 
pounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as ituirumentaUy dependent mast 
be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first member to the second is that of a genitive case. These 
are exceedingly common, both in poetry and in prose. As in other 
Tadbhaya compounds, a long vowel in the first member is commonly 
shortened, and the laws of aandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhaya compounds; — W^nrfh, ('anc + ^iftl,) *a millionaire', lit.y 
•owner of a IdW] v^n^, (mft + «l|g^,) *a water-mill'; ^f^m, *a 
stable (for horses)'; of Tatsamas; — ^mPTN, *Lord of the world'; 
imfsrtiT, ^water-fowl'; ^jHRlft, lit,^ *a wood-woman*, i.e., 'a puppet'; 
TTVniiVT, *the story of Rdm\ 

a. ^r4, in the second place in these compounds, may often be ren- 
dered, 'because of; as, mirft, 'because of fear*; ^^rt, 'because of 
affection'. 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of persons ; aSy 
ISR^ramr, 'Incarnation of virtue'; Jliul^lil, 'lord of the milk-maids': 
and also in proper names ; as, ilUflM, iit.y 'feet of Rdm*; ^an^TB, Ut^ 
•servant of the goddess': also in the titles of books; as, OTI^ni^ 
*Ocean of love'; <sivUl<HIU, 'sport of Braf^ etc., etc. 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in which a 
numeral is the last member ; as, Vil^jilld, lit.^ 'a death-A:»V7r', 'a orore 
of deaths'; irnTOI, 'the three penances'; HT^IW, *a thousand men'. 
Similarly is CRTRViteR to be explained in the compound, fKnm^ V^ 
*the beauty of countless Kdm Dtvs^. 

d. TX9 or TT^ (n^) occurs as the last member in many sueh com- 
pounds, denoting 'eminence' or 'superiority'; as, e.g., ^mn^, 'the 
prince of sages'; <Tl<Wl«, 'the chief of sacred places'; ^i^^itni, the 
prince of the seasons', i.e., 'the Indian autumn*. 

e. In these compounds an adjective occasionally occupies the last 
place ; especially, dim (#nr), 'worthy', *fit'; as, 61119^11 IHI, 'marriage- 
able'. 

(6) Locatimly dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first word to the second is that of a locatite case : as, ITffirs, Ut^ 
*horse-mounted*, *a horseman*; ^iS«|l4), 'dweller in heaven'; WVf 
HIPI, 'immersed in joy*; ^mn^, 'bow in hand*. Here we may notd 
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especially a large number of oompounds in which % *bom^ is the 
second member; as, V9V, lit.y *the water-bom*, *the lotus*; lyn, 
*the twice-born*, ».«», *a Brahman*; also others with fW ; as, i^nnt, 
te., *night.walker*, 'a demon'; IWWt, 'aquatic animals'; and a few 
with H, *going'; as, Wim (9W:+n), 'moving in the atmosphere', 'a 
bird'. 

481. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Compounds is in 
the plural ; as, Hfh^Tffl, *love to worshippers'; ^hnrt^, 'friend of the 
afflicted'. 

482. Copulative Oompounds include all oompounds the relation 
between whose members might be expressed by a copulative conjunc- 
tion. TTnder this* general class we may notice, especially, 

(1) Compkfnentary Copulative Oompounds, in which the one mem- 
ber may be regarded as complementing or supplementing the other. 
These are the most common. Examples are; — tmmt, 'parents*; 
lQpV9, 'food and drink*; AY., grain- water*; TfmW, ^Rdm and (his) 
younger brother, t.«., Lakshman^ lit,, Rdm^ after-bom*. 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled ; as, WIm 
W5W^, 'loss and gain'; mun^ (W+^WTC), lit.^ 'moveable-immoveable*, 
1.^., 'animate and inanimate*. 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial idiom in 
which a word is repeated, either with its initial letter omitted or an- 
other substituted, or with a different medial vowel, to denote indefi- 
nitely the remainder of a class. The repeated word gives a sense 
exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit ^K?^n^, or ^et cetera\ .Examples 
are; — i'^ ^, 'tents, etc.*, i,e,y 'tents with all their appurtenances'; #P| 
%t8, 'horses, etc.*, as, e,g,, 'mules, donkeys, etc'.; ifew W9, ^kon, etc*. 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which two words 
of similar or identical meaning, are grouped together with a recijyro' 
cnl force. Often the second word is merely the feminine form of the 
first. Examples are; — 9ifT ^ift, 'altercation'; ^HTT ^IT^, 'mutual 
beating'. Sometimes the two members of the compound differ in a 
radical letter only ; as, ^l^ra ^I^TO, 'neighbourhood'; wn^ 911^, 
'facing one another*. 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be reckoned as 
copulative compounds ; but the second word seems to be added mere- 
ly for the jingle, and adds nothing to the first. The same varieties 
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of formation occur in these as have been mentioned under (1) and (2). 
Examples are ; — WHT ^hfT, *well (and) sound'; dnVT Sl^, *groping'; 
WIT 5Fnft, 'whispering'; #111 WT^, 'search'; WV^ IRR, *walk', 'beha- 
viour'; jn^ 'TO, 'inquiry'. 

483. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the substantive 
inflection, is added only to the last member of a copulative compound; 
as, vm it^ %^, 'to ghosts and goblins'; Hll«l<li44lfll<, 'to Lakshman, 
Ram and Sitd, Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar : ^9 ^ YITIV^ ^ mniiJ ni^lV 
. . . .^ SFI^, 'all began, tying turbans and waistbands together, {o 
pull at it'; so also in the Rdmdyan ; ^Idwleiditiri )7^, 'he praises 
obstinacy and stupidity'. 

a. In the same way various suffixes, as cn^, fH, etc., are sometimes 
attached to the last of a number of nouns, which are tben to be re- 
garded as forming a copulative compound ; as, CTf ^^ #^ ^ mm 
qs^ QT^, 'that three-headed, nine-footed, six-handed creature'; nm- 
ilHWI 99 im HT^, 'regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitd 
and Rdni\ «««tH«lll«l$lil44i4 TTOI aR^W «hl.HK, *the creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the inanimate, (of) 
virtue (and) of vice'. 

484. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an adjective or a 
word used adjectively, is compounded with a substantive. In these 
the one member of the compound is predicated of the other. Exam- 
ples are ; — wwrg^ (*r^+iTgw), 'courteous'; HiHikdl, 'ear-split', 'an 
ascetic with split ears'. Here come all compounds in which TfT, 
(for i1^, 'great',) occupies the first place ; as, 44imiu, 'great sin'; 
«4fKl9, 'great king'. Other illustrations are ; — ^?II9^, ('having) 
little strength'; U<i)tAI<. (HTW+fesiT), 'the supreme God'; ?lW^rai, 
'the middle world', i.«., 'the earth'; ^^ra^, 'of much value', 'precious'. 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in which 
CR or cuS, 'excellent', follows a substantive as the second member of 
the compound ; as, ^T^Tsri, 'noble sage'; ^W, 'excellent woman'. 
The qualifying member also takes the second place in TRf9i^i^, 'mind 
defiled', 'unholy'; and regularly in compounds implying comparison] 
as, ^Al^H^I^, 'dark as the lotus flower'. 

b. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the adjectire; 
especially, W, (also ^, 5FT, wy or 5RC|,) 'bad'; as in QFT^qHIi 'a bad 
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dream'; 9rra?f, 'a bad son*; also § (Greek, eu)^ 'well', 'good'; as in 
^4jii^, *good society'; also ^, (jiT, 5^), (Greek, dus), *bad'; as. T^hPT, 
*abuBe'; ^ISff^i 'crime'; ^^n^, Ht.y 'difBcuIt to cross'. ^ Las sometimes 
an intensive force ; as in ^TK, 'a great distance'. 

Hem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit 
words ; but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we 
have in the Rdmdyan^ ^|^t99, 'the good master', and even, J^WTft^ W^, 
'the noble four brothers'. I have also noted, in poetry, fi4llK ^, 
(^+%^,) 'well-opening'. 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective ; as, TraiTO, Z/"^., 
'the king-goose', the flamingo'. So explain such idioms as the 
following; — ^mtmrt QRT wri^ iTFR THTT, 'a king of Mathurd named 
AhuV\ where ^ijon •n?l is a descriptive compound, in which the 
proper name, Wlijoh, takes the place of the adjective. These might 
be termed oppositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of wfir as the second member of compounds ; 
as in Tmvixky lit,, ^'Brahma, the beginning'; i,e.^ 'Brahma and the other 
gods, beginning with Brahma'; ^wft" ^TOT, 'nectar and other kinds 
of food'. 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit and a Persian word meaning the same 
thing are coupled together, as in 7R ^TTf, 'the body'. 

485. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first member is 
a numeral ; as, ra^rai,'the three worlds'; ^19^4440, 'thousand- mouthed'; 
H^oiv, *a place where four roads meet'; ^Offirnnr, 'the five vital airs'; 
WsA, 'a century'. 

486. Adverbial Compounds are those in which tlie first member is 
an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g.^ compounds with iror : 
as, mVTTCnkr, 'according to rule'; irtrw, (HW+gw), 'as spoken', 'true': 
compounds with ^^, abbreviated to ^ ; as, <Jd)4hl, 'with commentary'; 
^nni, 'with (his) younger brother'; and many others: as, nftlfJR, *every 
day'; vTu^^, 'a superintendent'. 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative prefix, 
^ (Greek, alpha privative). In pure Sanskrit words, TO becomes ^ 
before consonants, but in Hindi words of modern formation. ^IR is 
used before both vowels and consonants. Examples are, of Sanskrit 
Mords;— WRI (TO+ WW,) 'without end'; ^wfim, (TO+TIW,) 'unlovable'; 
iRhpf, lit.^ *not-Qod', /.(?., 'created existence'; ^l^, ('lt+^, SL fut. 
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pass, part..) 'not to be given'. Modem Hindi compounds are; — ^ 
(^ + ^rR,) ^unknown'; ^l^iTiMfl, 'uncounted'; tRimigi, 'ill-fortune'; 
wnw, lit.f 'not so', *other-like'. It is even compounded with a perf. 
part. ; as in V^HIKI, in the following : Itm^ ^ miiil7 ftrfHIT, 'the 
king awaked ere it was morning'; lit.j 'morning not having been'. 
(Ram. B.J 

b. Under this head also include ilT^q^> 'mutual', from XR, 'other', 
reduplicated with a euphonic 9. 

487. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and yield no 
complete sense in themselves. Many others, although substantives, 
may also be used in an adjective sense ; in which case the adjective ter- 
mination'^, is often added ; as, ipi^m, *gazelle-eyed'; MWidn), 'having 
a voice like the cuckoo'. But this^ is often omitted, and the oom« 
pound is need in its original form ; as, i)l>iei<^, 'cloud-colored'; unw, 
'having the form of a man'. 

Bem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with in 
poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause; of which the copula, 
usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. Examples of 
this construction will be found on almost every page of the Bdmdyan, 

a. The word ^Vl, 'form', at the end of compounds, often has the 
sense of 'of, 'consisting of; as, dr^^cvt ^rilT, 'sea of error'. But some- 
times it may be rendered literally ; as, •rc^mpft, ^Hari in the form 
of man'. 

488. Anomalous compounds are formed with wm and ^JRIT; as, v1^ 
wni, 'mere bone'; ^JTT'flT, 'another country'. inS or H^ is added to 
nouns to form compounds denoting 'manner'; as, eii^iMloh 9VR, 'words 
with wisdom'; ^^ujeii, 'loving', 'kindly'. 

489. Compound words are themselves often compounded with other 
words or with other compounds, thus forming Complex Compounds. 
Examples are ; — C|^<4jdTlR, 'food of six flavors'; a descriptive, involv- 
ing a numeral compound; 9R4^HV^4ll4), 'dwellers in air, on earth, and 
in water'; a locative compound, involving a copulative of three mem- 
bers ; MMetiifillK, lit.^ 'sunbeams-water', t.^., 'the mirage'; ^HIHUVT, 
(5iT*fT+OTTOr+^R), 'bearing various weapons'; an aoo. dep. oomp., 
used descriptively, in which the ace. member, Hi^TOQ, is itself a 
descriptive compound. In the Prem Sdgar^ we have the anomaloui 
quasi compound, ^Tf ^ ftRTT^, for dr^ffPflPI^^. 
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a. In the Rdmdyan and other poetry, we find complex oompounds 
of great length; as, VHH^l) V44flkiilH9i.4) , 'oleanser of the filth from 
Che beautiful mirror of the human soul'; an acousativelj dependent, 
inyolying four genitiyely dependents and a descriptive ; ilKI^W^^ 
sWfUlinj, 'having (their) nails and teeth, rooks and great trees as 

weapons'. 

Bern. Such long oomponnds are often explicable bj beginning with the 
last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. Thej are in imitation of 
Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the postpositions are 
commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in prose, compouuds of 
simple form are preferred, when the two ideas are conceived of as one com- 
pound whole ; as, immTi, 'worshipper of the Lord'; WTfT9 Clft WTT, *the 
story of the rape of IMd*; f^S|?1^, 'one who has subdued the senses'. 

490. As remarked §480(5) the laws of sandhi are always neglected in all 
Tadbhaya compounds, and very often, in compounds formed with Tatsamas also. 
Thus, B,g., we find, lUff^fci , *the will of Eari^y for vihflFT ; ffW31WI, 'hail- 
stones'« for ff^H^ ; HUWIfli, 'distracted with fear', for mifn, etc., etc. 

491. In poetry, the parts of oompounds are often inverted ; as, e,g,^ 
gfnqdoR, lit^ 'joined with judgment', i>., Misoreet', for Sk> Teisi^gfh ; 
vi^lllisr, ^deprived of the jewel', for Hpiflil ; M^^llil«l, 'destroyer of 
Mayan\ for vnPlil^; TSnfn^, 'every day', for vfHnpi; TCRRlfodcR, 
'deprived of judgment'. 

492. Before leaving this subject it is important to observe that a 
large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are oompounds formed 
with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) ^iftl, 'beyond'; as in ^V^q^ff, lit., 'beyond end', 'infinite'. 

(2) nftl, 'above*, 'over*; as in ^ruufa , 's ruler'. 

(3) 9R. 'after'; as in ^IWV, Utt 'after-born', 'younger'; also with nouns, as 
in ^Rjnpi, 'daily*. 

(4) WVR, 'within'; as in 9pf|:Q|it9, 'the internal sense', 'the heart'. 
(^) Vni, 'away', — usually implies detraction ; as in WU€I|^, 'blame'. 
(6) wil, *fco', 'towards'; as in f||f)TVPI, 'desired*, 'chosen'. 

(7)^119, 'down', — often implies disparagement; as, ^TCnnWy 'bathing', 
mPRi (also 4hipi,) the opposite of 9R|, 'vice', 'demerit'. 

(8) ITT, *to*, 'towards'; as in in^HiS^i, *a mirror'. With the derivatives of 
IFQ, (and also HT and ^,) 'to go', t^rr reverses their meaning ; as in fNIJI444, 
•coming*, contrasted with inniy 'goiog'; so in the verb UTTfT^ 'to come', from 
(iTT+ir). 
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(9) g^, (^ff. ^5f|^ etc.,) *up'; as in 97^. *born'; Hm9, 'pronunciation'; so 
also in xi^m [Sk. ^[^4.^171) lit, *to stand up', 'to rise*. 

(10) Bn, *to', *down\ *under'; as in ^QUJUfl, 'prepared', lit., 'stood under'. 
It often gives a depreciative sense; as in ^U^I4J, 'ridicule', from ^«, *to laugh'. 

(11) iif, 'down', (in contrast with ^(Tf,) as in H||||H, 'the conclusion (in 
Logic)'; TSTQW, 'subduing'. 

(12) T9|^ (^re, f^, etc.,) 'out', commonly has the effect of a negative; as in 
HUh<A%, 'without blame'; fsf^CT, 'without fault'. 

(13) xlfky 'around*; as in UKflKCft , 'an attendant', lU., 'a walker around'. It 
often has merely an intensive force ; as in UKUI.^, 'completely filled*. 

(14) n, *before', — hence often indicates superiority ; thus, ireTTiT, 'chief; jAtIT 
'effort', etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as iu in^ C^+^nn), 
'obtained'. 

(15) nftl, 'against', 'towards', 'back again'; as in UKI^I^, 'a respondent'; 
ui^UiH, 'recompense'. 

(16) fti^ 'apart', often denotes 'negation*, 'separation', 'distinction*, etc; as 
inf^ram, 'separation'; TCldV, 'discrimination'; srf^ftl+wJj, 'profitless*, 'rain'. 

(17) ^, 'with', (opposed to VSt); as in ;|9nr, 'conjunction*; ^QIpiT^ *figbt- 
ing', 'war'. But often its force is imperceptible. 

a. Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and other words 
are also compounded with nouns in Hindi. Most common are the negative par- 
ticles d and IN (;es^); *s in dCRm, 'without work'; Jh: VT^R, 'not present*. 



«#^rs^^x^N^X/ Ni^X^ x^ ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions 

AND Interjections. 

I. Adverbs. 

493. The tables on the next two pages exhibit a series of 
adverbs formed from the five pronominal elements noted 
ati?. 109. 

494. (1) Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or conso- 
nant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld (H. herh 
'time', with one of the pronominal elements. The forms containing d, are con- 
nected with the Sanskrit seriee formed with the suffix dd, as given in the taUe. 
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Table XVIII : Fbonominal Adverbs. 
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*. 



C ae 

C < 



s 



EM 



B, 



Prar, Dew, 



W,T 4,^,1 



*now'. 



nv, vd. 



Jf. 



Jfc. 



5A. 



S/fe. 



HE 



B. 



11. 



Ue, 



O.P, 



Av. 



R. 



Bh. 



T. 



Bun. 



n 



99 



^H^. 



99 



Wanting, 



^W^, *hereV 
fU^, it. 



/2^M. DenioHsL 



99 
99 
99 
99 

wrt, *there'. 



caw 



(i^pit, ^lut. i(Wt 



^Wt, iKlt. 



Melaiite, 



H, ftl, (H). 









Wfj. 






^4at. 



n^ai.iiidR. i5?crt, wfepf. 



^I?t, *where'. 



Correlative. 



n, fe. 



VWI, *then'. 



iJ^/iA^. W«^f/. 



99 



99 



99 



iA,irt,iirat. II ^, at, QT^. 1^^^ ' 



Sk. WflfjW.H 



Wantii^g. 



in. 



nft, 'there'. 



i^6/^^. ((5e(;^. 



99 99 

3t, flff^lT. 



Interrog, 



w, nF. 



, *when\ 






qR3',qRf,qrat. 



'IWl. 



Wltj *where'. 

i'KS, W5T. 
iW¥. 9iVT. 

«4. 



$il5iri,it%iiii 



'WW. 



99 



^ifelf . 






Wl. 






* Also, in the 8ah&ranpur district* Q^Q. f Kumdoni oompletes toe series after 
^lie same analogy, thus ; ^, frf, qrf, XB^oJpuH uses the same series, only omitting 
yne firgt iiBRal. || The ^ in this series is very peculiar, but my Pundit insists upon 
^^ % In Hindi, ^1^, also, occurs, but is probably connected rather with n^, etc. 

34 
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Table XVIII, Concluded : Pbonominal Advebbs. 



INOM. 


OQ 


Prox.Dem. 


i2^m. 2>^m. 


Relative, 


Correlative. 


Interrog. 


l^ 

^ 


% *, ^, 1. 


tI, If, ^, d. 


% ftr, pi.) 


% Ri. 


^, ffi. 




ff.ff 


*hither\ 


*thither\ 


ther'. 


ther'. 


i^iCn, 'whi- 
ther?'. 


• 
O 

M 

5 


ife. 


• • • 


• • • 


••• 


••• 


^ii<4l. 




iJ. 


^*fl.* 


^ftr^wff. 


dw^. 


n^^. 


CRW Wfl. 




Bh. 


^WT,^.t 


4^<f ^. t 


%m, M. 


fn^^j fw . 


JiJ^iy ^. 




HE 


*, 'thus'. 


Wanting. 


^•, 'as'. 


?J. *80'. 


?^, *how?'. 




B. 


at,«. 


dt, d!, g. 






wt, ^. 


• 

ad 


M. 


^j Wi. 


t- 


ra^. 


i2^/a^. t/^ee/. 


KK^. 


1^ 


Me. 


^Ni^, ^ilTT. 


OTh<, wfinr. 


^srftiR, ^rhn. 


9> n 


WftF^'RwIT. 




O.P. 


VW. 


Wanting. 


narw. 


RlRl. 


i«iii«f. 




8k. 


^fW^. 


99 


HVT. 


flW. 


^Vlj. 



* Also QRq^ and ^^^ : ^ is also employed for ^K?f. t I^r. Fallon give« 
the following additional variants of f[UT, vtz. ; in the east, ^, IffT, ?^9 ^i 
:, ^%n, 8lW ; in the west, ^ and 4|llT^ : and also the foUowuig 



Bimilar variants of WOK) in the east, ^, ^|^, #p|, ^, ^^f^c, #ltT^, ^ J 

and, in the west, ^9^^ or ^Kr^. Analogous forms probably exist for the o^^ 
adverbs of this series. 
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(2) Of the adverbs of place, all containing t are to be connected with the 
Sanskrit series in ira. All the other forms, in hdnt t^ 4<^h etc., as will bo 
evident from comparison, have arisen by common phonetic processes from the 
combination of the pronominal elements with Ihe Sk. loc. sing, athdne, from 
HhdncL, 'place'. 

(3) The adverbs of manner, in the first three dialects noted, are to be con- 
nected with an old series in tham, of which Sanskrit has preserved only UiJiam, 
*so', and katkam, 'how*. The y which appears in the relative, correlative and 
interrogative adverb, presupposes a weakening of the a of the pronominal 
base to i, giving, e,g., Id for ha, and thns, kitham. The remaining processes are 
evident. The Mewarf suffixes, kar and gd, I would derive from the Sanskrit 
verbal roots, kfi, *to do', and gamt *to go'. 

495. The emphatic suffix, i\ or 4, may be added to any of 
the adverbs in the table. But ^ is commonly substituted 
for the final ^ of the series in ^. 

Examples are; — ^wt (^Wrft), 'immediately'; ?W^ (wrft), *ju8t then'; 
wSt {qwrf^), 'ever'; Hff, (rarely, Hit i^,) *just here'; ^nf, *any where', 
'somewhere'; wft, ^just as'. 

a. The dialects similarly add W, «, or ^ ; as, e.g.y Br. mmw^=^KSt ; 
^,=5Ff^; Wty,=«^f1r; weR^, and in the Rdmdyaf^y qiniK,=9im^ and 
*flj|,=8liiT; At, ^hrw,=^nn^, etc., etc. 

496. Inasmuch as these adverbs are virtually substan- 
tives, they may be followed by postpositions, thereby ex- 
pressing yet other variations of the adverbial idea. 

Examples are ; — with %, 'from': ^wr %, 'henceforth'; irei $, 'since'; 
mim %, 'since when ?'; n^ %, 'hence'; 8ivt%, 'thence'; wrf %, 'whence ?'; 
with flfrr : «inrt ^, *to what place P'; with 5FT : ^JW W, 'of the present 
time'; ^iWt ^FT, 'of what place P'; with ?W, or n^l^, ^, etc. : ^JW WF, 
•till now'; ^ra fWf, 'till when', 'as long as'; fW ?TO, 'so long'; CRQ fW, 
•how long ?'; Hfrf fWfi, 'as far as this', 'to this degree'; wt TOi, *thu8 
far'; ?R?t ?TO, 'how far ?'. 

0. These postpositions may also be added to some of the intensive 
forms ; as, wft %, 'from this very time'; UlV W, 'of this very place'; 
^KlM %, 'from some place', etc. 

497. Various other modifications of the radical meaning of 
these adverbs, are expressed by their repetition and combi- 
luition. 
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(1) Some of them may be repeated to express uHirerwlHy^ disfri- 
button^ or indefinite repetition ; a8, W mi. 'whenever*, followed by ?ni 
919 in the correlative clanse ; 'WWi Vlrf, 'wherever', reg^ularly follow- 
ed by nwi inrt ; Vw ^m, 'sometimes'; ^xt 9w^ 'in some few places'. 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding indefi- 
nite adverb to express ifidefinit^ne^ ; as, ^Rl QrA, 'whenever'; Hff 9Wf 
•wherever'. 

(3) Or the negative particle, at, may be interposed between two 
cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of indofiniteness ; as, Wl H 
119, 'now and then'; ^S^ ^ qpi^, 'at some time or other'; 9^^ 4w^ 
'somewhere or other'. 

498. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, i. etc., the oblique 
forms of the pronominal series, %^, etc., ( Table XI, } are often 
employed. 

a. The Sanskrit ^91, =V, 'so', occurs in poetry in Sanskrit phrases, 
chiefly in the formula, ^aiT^. 'let it be so'. 

h. The 3rd sing. cent. fut. 9lt. of 9TWF, *to wish', before pronom- 
inal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite adverb ; as, w9 TOT^ 
OTT tr, 'howsoever great it be'. 

499. Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, indeed, 
are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The following 
lists will be found to comprehend the most common. 

(1) Adverbs of Tinip : as, Wit, {Sk. m^,) 'before'; Dial. mn^. mn^ 

nm, wft, TO; wm, {Sk. m^,) 'to-day'; Bial. in», mm, mrm. mnrar; 

qrei, {Sk. 5liW,) 'yesterday', 'to-morrow'; Di>il. «ra, wftl, «n^ 
(W. forms); 7I¥^, *at dawn*, *early'; m^^. gm, {Sk. pros. part, fiom 
gS,) 'immediately'; ?R%f, {Sk. T^-fliBn5[,) 'three days ago', or *three 
days henoe'; Dial. W?R%t, ?rc%t, f^, f^ ; 9n%t, {Sk. P+IEBR,) *four 
days ago', or 'four days hence'; Dial. 5|T%t, 5|^, 5^; iir^t, {Sk. 
orra^) 'the day before yesterday', or *the day after to-morrow'; Dial. 
llT%t,xftt, q^; fiwi, {Sk. ftl-f ^,) 'at last'; TTO, fiffH, {Sk. Hri4ij ,) 'con- 
stantly'; ^t#, {Sk. m»,) 'after', 'afterwards'; Dial. lft?f, ni^ni. m^it 
{xiVni^, m8, mw, 'TO ; fiRt or iftr, *again'; Dial. «tnT, «ifTT,* «|^, also 



• This is really a conjunctive participle, from 3|%rnn or OTTH(, *to return'. 
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W, jfil, {8k. y^iO; dlT, *at break of day'; mimi, {8k. mtoTTC,) *re- 
peaiedlj'; ^3ft, {Sk. ^+%mTUJ^, fem. gen. sing.,) 'early', 'betimes'. 

a. The following are dialectic ; niH, 'hitherto'; ^WO^, {Sk. Q+CRT^.) 
*early'. 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are used adverb- 
ially in Hindi, the following are among the most common, viz, ; cei*tain 
compounds with the affix ^, as, V[^^, 'once'; ^^, 9?sKrT. 'always'; and, 
with the suffixes raRj and WQ, CMli^fl and crtttq, 'sometimes', also 
'perhaps'; W!^R(^, ?f?^W, 'instantly'. 

(2) Adverbs of P/o/?^ : ^r^fff. (Sk. wnn,) 'elsewhere'; TH^KS, {SL 
fil+qiS,) and ift. Dial. i^andiN, 'near'; flR, {Sk. qi^,) 'over', 'across'; 
ITO, 'near'. Dial, irait and Htfil ; and reduplicated, ^^^ ure, 'on both 
sides', 'all around'; il^, {Sk. m^.) 'on that side'; eft, (Sk. W^,) 'on that 
side'; 9Rnn^ aTOITT, 'on both sides'; VTm. {Sk. m^,) •without'; ri^, 
{Sk. 9mRi{,) 'within', wril, 'before', and d#, 'behind', are also used 
as adverbs of place. 

a. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with tlie suffix 
% riz. ; WP^^^ 'elsewhere'; ^W^, 'in one place'; ^i^, 'everywhere'. 

(3) Adverbs of Jfa«»<T : imT«IQR, 'suddenly'; VT^, (imp. 2nd plur. 
of mi^«II,) 'so to speak', 'as it were'; Br. W^, WR|| ; in lidm.y ^, 
Vliini^ ; «S^, {Sk. URStN,) Uial. nz; also, ms US (03 Sk. past. act. part. 
HOT?,) 'quickly'; ^hif, reduplicated intensive form, 3^ ?PTW, {Sk. 
root, ^BT,) 'exactly'; W^, (SA;. 'J^l, 'fate'.) 'perchance'; uft, {Sk. root ^,) 
•slowly'; iiros, (SA:. ftr+TO?,) 'very'; ^^^, (S^. w,) *on foot'; «iyi, 
{Sk. m^J) 'much', 'very', (for Dial, forms, vide § 255 ;) dir, {Sk. Qir,) 
•quickly', Dial, dnr; iTfiiT, (imp. 2nd plur. of wnpn,) 'as', 'so to speak'. 
Dial, in^, m^. m^ ; ^nmirc, (Sk. ^,) 'incessantly'; ^n, (SA. ^FH,) 
'truly', intensive form, ^fmn ; €n, 'freely', 'gratis'; intensive form, 
%m?i, Dial. €ftl; tl^, 'gently'; Dial. ^H. 

a. The following are dialectic : G. fW¥T or m^siT, 'quickly', and 
^Wn^, 'slowly'; ^fe, (SA*. ^.) 'very', 'extremely'; and in the RdrndyaUy 
W, (Sk. «ro50 'rather'. 

6. The conjunctive participle dSTT, of %iHI, 'to do', is often used ad- 
verbially, for 'as'; thus, finil ^|5W TO^ 5RFC %St, 'I will count my birth 
as having borne good fruit'. Similar is the use of the Braj form, ik ; 
thus, J?!^^ ^^m ^ i fff^, 'they regard the man Krishna as a god'. 

c. The following Sanskrit words are commonly used as adverbs of 
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manner: ^IW9Rin, 'suddenly'; mm, ^veiy'; HfVRV, Hnfioitely*; IITCRF, 
•more'; 'irihij. (abl. sing.,) *«/ esf; HT^^, (for Sk. instr. sing. niH^,) 
*well', 'happily'; ^QRI. 'only'; PwwM., 'incessantly'; IR^K, 'mutoally'; 
(§ 486, b,) imr, 'as'; frm, 'so'; ^m, 'in vain'; i^, 'quickly'; WPM, W., 
'bom with', hence, 'naturally', 'easily'; 9fil, 'truly'. Sanskrit adverbs 
formed with the suffix HT, denoting 'distribution', 'kind', occasionally 
occur, as, in the Rdmdyan^ ^QCT, 'of nine kinds. 

c. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle Y9, 'like', which approx- 
imates the nature of an affix, and always follows the word to which 
it refers ; as, 9RVH Y9, 'like the servants of HarC, 

(4) Adverbs of AJfirmatum and Negation, The common affirma- 
tive adverb is wt, 'yes'; Bun. ^ and ^ ; east of Bundelkhand, often 
^. 5W^, 'truly', is also very common in affirmation. The negative 
adverbs, are «f, ^rft and ilfl, 'no', 'not'. Of these, iW is^ regularly 
used with the imperative only ; Hff, never with the imperative ; % 
with any part of the verb. 

a. Dialectic variations are;— for «rft, Br. «nfl|, sfrf^, «iif^, «ni^, ^mft; 
in the JRdm.y 9|ff , 9n^ ; modern eastern form, sfl^fSf, pronounced ndhina. 
Other variations are, sfft, iliv and sft^ * For Tiff, Kanauji has 9im 
and wi(. But in eastern Hindi, FR^ is always used for 9T?|, and, like 
that, with the imperative only. Variants of ftR, are wif and ftlj. 

b. m, 'indeed'. Dial, ftr, n^ or fWJ, is common. In the RdniAyan^ 
dt, is occasionally used with a similar force, usually with 91V ; as, 
mr^ ; or sometimes FR precedes ; as, W^ or QfiVdf . 

c. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in affirma- 
tions; as, WWI, 'certainly', i^aw., 9IOT9; jifr^&'Jw, 'without doubt'; 
f«ncvm, 'assuredly'; Dial, fiflf^, TSfrt, ftfwW, etc. 

500. Here may be also noted the occosioual use of the particles OT, 'hotv'i 
and ^[fh, thus'. In Hindi prose these are never used except at the beginning 
and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the Frem Sdgar, we hav6 
VnflT WVJ ^rrtlT, 'now the beginning of the story'; and at the end of each 
chapter, we find the particle ^fftf, which is scarcely capable of translation, bat 
is similar in force to the marks of quotation in English. In Sanskrit, VT?! 
wftR nlways written at the end of a citation ; and traces of this usage arc found 
in Hindi poetry. Thus, in the Bdmdyan, vn^TTT T^UM ^ftf ^RT^ Ifl^t ; "^^^^ 
Urn is, by aandhi, for S| ^fftf, and we may literally translate, 'Holy writ, 



• For the derivation of these forms, vide § 372. 
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laying No, bas sung his greatness' ; ifffi after 9f simply marks the negative 
B8 the word, not of the writer, but of *Holy writ.'* So also, in prose, ^^^ as 
ibe first member of the compoand VfUlPl, refers to the noun or nouns imme« 
diately preceding ; as, WfRl 1^9 Y?F<IT^, 'Brahma, Mahesh, etc'. 

501. The following Persian and Arabic words oocur now and then 
B8 adverbs in modern Hindi : — (1) Pers, W^ or^wft, 'quickly'; VRfT, 
(plur. of ;W, time',) 'often'; inUT, 'perhaps', vulg.y mn and mHJf ; 
fSnVT (a-Sj^) *al ways', vulg., f^ and 1^: (2) JLrab. W^mfH. (^^^^) 
*oertainly\ 'indeed', vulg, m^m; ^n« 8IR (j^^U.), 'espeoialiy'; ilWW 
(1^), 'only'; imep[, (uW^), 'altogether'; HT^, (^a), 'namely', 'that is 
tosay^. 

502. Some adverbs and nouns compounded form useful adverbial 
phrases ; examples are ; — itrc «ct^, 'elsewhere'; ^ini^ «rrf, 'never'; uft 
Hft, 'slowly', 'easily'; WW^Tftr, 'else', i.e., '(if) not, then'. For Wft^, 
we find in the Bdmdyany iflfl?!, 3|?j, ^^ and ^1?!^ ; T^ also occurs, for 
•it Trf, 'how not P'. 

503. Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity or quality, 
are used as adverbs ; as, UfafT and *raT, 'well', ('good') ; dffT, 'a 
little'; W€\y ('great',) 'very'. 

504. Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to English 
adverbs; as, WHK, 'knowingly'; fiwsR, 'together'; etc. Here we may 
also note the use of ^R^, oonj. part, of QR^^IT, with nouns, adjectives 
and numerals, forming adverbial phrases ; as, vir^nv 91^, 'labori- 
ously'; ^m TOfe, 'chiefly'; ^Wi ^« «IPC*, 'singly'; 4H| *W writ, 'with 
&oe downwards'. Further illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

505. Finally, we may here notice the particle t^, which 
may be placed after any word to render it emphatic. It 
may sometimes be rendered by *just', *very', or some simi- 
lar word ; often, however, its force can only be expressed 
by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns HW and QV, and often after dr and 9t, f^ be- 
comes i, and is written as a part of the pronoun ; thus, Hf^, 'this very'; 
^, *that very', etc. For its usage with pronominal plurals, see §202. 

*The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved, while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of JRam, declares that it had not yet done so ; i.e., that 
his greatness was ine£fable. 
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Examples are ; — 5i Hf eRc?Vf ^ mr, 'I was in the very act of saying 
this'; #nft w^. *ju8t two oame' ; Sft ^'^R ^ chVT i, *I have onlj one 
horse' ; H^ 5t irft OTfl «R^, *he said this very thing'. 

b. For T^ or 4{, Braj also has W or ^. The final ^ or ^ is often 
sliortened, and Auusvdr is occasionally added. In one instance in 
the Ram ay an (Utt. K,) ^ is hardened to n ; thus, dr 9R |[ sf ^iTfi, 
*that which the very mind contains not'. In colloquial Marwari, ^fH 
and ^ are used instead of it; thus, «^,=%n; OTai CfiVdT,=H^ ^ 

ram; #m i^,=Q[f)' ht, etc., etc. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

506. With the exception of those particles, more precise- 
ly termed postpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a very 
few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a strictly pre- 
positional character. The words which, for the sake of 
convenience, are enumerated below, as the equivalents of 
the English prepositions, are really substantives in the obi. 
sing. Many of them as, e.g.^ u^, ^9n^, etc., actually occur in 
the nom. sing., q^, ^imniT. etc. ; and when in the obi. sing., 
they not unfrequently are themselves followed by postpo- 
sitions, as ^, w, etc. In virtue of this their substantive 
character, they require the noun they modify to be in the 
inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, and therefore 
require the preceding genitive in «r. The few feminines are 
noted in the list, and of course inflect a preceding «t to w^. 
Many words which have been enumerated as adverbs, are 
also used as prepositions and will therefore be found in the 
following lists. 

607. The following take the noun either with or without 
the postpositions. In the latter case the noun must take 
the oblique form ; — 

?l^, (Sk. fff!,) *beneath', Bi\ ?TT, ?li; qu, 'across'; firo, mRdw. Ht, 
UTO, mfii, *near', 'to'; ^ti, Mar, ut#t, 'behind', 'after'; fisR or HRT, 
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{8k. t^Pfr,) St\ fiw, rim ; itfl, (8k and W» Hindi, folfl,) *between*, 
*among'; ?inf, (SA;. ^iflRQT,) Br. Wjflt, *for the sake of*; ^, (iSA;. ^, 
*with\+li^, *to go*,) *with'; ^^, 'together with*. ^iWff, *with*, prop* 
erij a Sanskrit adjective) is used as the last memher of a oompound, 
as, vn ^f?H, 'with love'; but it also appears as a postposition, as, 
lllf%^ ^i%7V, 'with the carriages*. 

a. UTO is also used as a noun ; e.ff.^ in the Rdmdyan^ ^t^trtj mftj 
W8T, 'adorn (her) on every side*. 

508. The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, tiz. : — 

^iril, 'before*; Wm ITO, 'around*, 'on both sides*; WR, {Sh ^HFt,) 
Mar. wft, (§ 144,) 'over*, 'above*; feir, {Sk. fif^.) 'towards*; ^, 
(8k. ^, 'a door*,) 'through*, 'by means of*; i^ras, 'near*; tjl^, {Sk, 
i5^W,) Br. ^hl, 'under*. (The Garhwali form, 1i|^, inflects the precede 
ing substantive as a true postposition ; as, V 6im f^l^^T, 'under this 
tree*.) ^ 'near*; tra^, ^wt, 'instead of; WlfT or «T^, 'without*; 
wtm, 'within*; HT^. (perf. part, of UTOfT,) 'in consequence of*, 'be* 
cause of; ftw, (perf. part of fi^,) *for', K. ^, ^, ^R, BAtf^. ^IT^, 
i^nrt, T. ^, ^; ^W, 'with*; ^9T1^, 'in front of, Br. ^n^, ^Tif^, 
^nf , #ft. ^iff, ITflr. ^T^. 5!T^, *like*, requires the preceding gen- 
itive to take the fern. form. 

a. HmA ^ 'equal to*, 'like', commonly requires the genitive with it; 
but I have noted an instance in which it is made to agree in gender 
with the noun to which it refers ; thus, ^ WTffr ^ WVPI, *a woman 
like a mother*. 

509. Dialectic are the following : — K. etc., 9^, 'to*, 'near*,=H. H. 

m^; this often takes the preceding noun in the oblique form without 
a postposition ; ^T, [Sk ^1^.) 'with'; in the Rdm.y ^rfw, {8k, ^^,) 
'like'; wi, w^,=SRT«r, 'for*, *by reason of; wS, 'for', 'in consider- 
ation of; in eastern Hindi, cft,:=fe5, 'for'; Mdr. tSf, 'below*. 

510. It is to be noted that in Rajputana, these words which in High Hindi 

are used with the gen. as postpositions, are often construed as predicative 
adjectives, and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender 
and number. Thus, ^ V^t ITI^ ^I^Qt ^, = -ff. ^- «IW Si ^^ d^T i, 'he is 
seated behind me'; but, ^ tit VJW^ d^ 9, 'she is seated behind me', where 
standard Hindi would also have ^ i|^. Compare the remarks concerning 

4wh, § 1*4. 

35 
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511. The following Sanskrit words, among others, are often used 
in Hindi in a prepositional sense: — '^FPW, *after'; ^Bg^9R, ^according 
to';^iRn?f, 'after*; SRFW, *for', because of; wlii^, 'on account of; 
isRS', (oftener fsre?,) andf^rA?!. 'contraiy to', 'against'; fsRHlorranniy 
also ftw, *in respect to', 'about'; Biini, 'near*; 8g, vuly, iw, 'by rea- 
son of. 

512. The followiiig Persian words are often used in modern Hindi 
as prepositions: — ^WT, 'within'; firf, ^about', 'around'; HV^W ^^^y)t 
*near'; mlg. in the Doab, HjD^, in the Himalayas, sfiNii ; «TWi (fem.^ 
takes «F^,) 'concerning*. 

513. The following Arabic words are also much used as preposi- 
tions by Hindi-speaking people: — ^fcni (u^y")^ 'instead oP\ ^FflHi 
(vJlU.), 'contrary to', 'against'; wh: (;i*^), 'without'; Si^, 'in exchange 
for'; «rnw (^^4), *by reason of; W^ [^^ 'after'; vsa;^^ 'without'; 
VTcnfOi^ (J9)^), vulg, wrftsn, 'according to'; m^ (*i?-'S), for'; ^«rBr, for', 
'by reason of; f5wT, 'except', 'besides'. 

a. The following are feminine, and require «K^ with the preceding 
noun : — ^lifli [y^^^)y 'for', 'for the sake of; HTHf (^J^), 'towards'; 
fW^ (cy*)> *li'^6'> *i^ ^^ manner of; fireBRf (*ii^w), 'concerning'. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 

514. Copulative conjunctions are the following : — 

«8r, {Sk. Wrc,) 'and'; Br. ^, "^m, St, 0. P. irat, Bhag, dlt; «^, 
'also'. Vial A ; fw:, 'again', moreover'. For ^, 'also', the Sanskrit 
HrRl, sometimes with elision of 1Br,jit|, is used in poetry only. IRJ, 
also Hf and Tn^l, is used for Rkt in eastern Hindi. 

515. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
TO^, {Sk. iri+n,) *but'; w, {Sk. nt,) Br. \ 'yet'; wur, {Sk. 
wir,) 'but', *nay'. 

a. But the common people in the N. W. P. very commonly use the 
Arabic ^KhH, for fIT5?f, *but'; and the Arabic Sll^, (also, vnlg,^ vrNi^ 
and ^FRBi,) for 9T9, which latter is never used by the common people. 
Equally rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit ftK5n,=:XiT»g, 'but'. The Persian iTJtT, 'but', 'except', is often 
used by Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

516. The Disjunctive conjunctions are w and vnar, W. 
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The Arabic in is often preferred to these by the cpmmon 
people in the N. W. P- The negative disjunctives, *nei- 
ther', *nor', are expressed by repeating the negative parti- 
cle 5f with each successive clause. 

a. 1^1 is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in alternative 
questions ; as, mi ?pT ^n%7) TO 1^, 'will you go or not ?'. The 
Sanskrit TOSiT, ^or f^HQT.) *or', is occasionally found in Hterature. 

b. The 3rd sing. cont. fut. w^, of WIPIT, *to wish', is often used 
disjunctively in two successive clauses for Whether'. . . /or'j as, m9 
^nd int ^ ^VtSi, 'whether he come or not'. For the second fn9, W^9t 
may be used. 

c. The interrogative Wtl, similarly repeated with nouns, must also 

be rendered 'whether'. . . .'or'; as, WT ^ WT y5xr, 'whether men or 
women'. 

517. The Conditional conjunctions are im (Sk.) or ^, 
and, much more commonlv, #t, *if ', JDiaL v and ^. The 
Persian mm is sometimes used for % by Hindoos familiar 
with Urdu. 

518. The Concessive conjunctions are m, *then*, indeed', 
iram, ^although', and fnnrii, ^nevertheless'; both iroft and 
mm are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, it. . .lit is used for iwpmi, 
and %\ or ^nft, for ?roTfa; as, %t wn ^ ?nm h^ ciS fir, etc., 
*even though you should forsake me, yet', etc. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for ^, Br. ?h, in Bdm. ?l^ and ft ; for 
vmf^y Earn. IRTO, ^I^TII, Br, ^tTW ; for ?nnni, f(^ ; for ftwt, Br. ftrw. 

b. wi^, sometimes followed by vn in the same clause, is often equi- 
valent to 'although'; HT, 'yet', may then introduce the consequent 
clause. Thus W% ^tw wS i=TTT ^ ¥T^, 'even though he should kill 
me'; mS WRI ^W ^KlfU T%, VX tj^ft T%, 'though property all go, but 
virtue remain'. Hijr may be thus used for Vl^. 

c. mim^ {Perb.), 'although', is only heard from Urdu-speaking 
Hindoos. 

519. The Causal conjunctions are ft?, *for', and qrfnR, *be- 
eause', Br. «w!fiR, «nK^, and ^Es^w. The Sanskrit noun, wtth, 
'reason', is also used as a causal conjunction,='because'. 
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520. The common Illative conjimctioii is ftr, *then\ After 
dr in the protasis^ %t is also often used in an illative sense ; 
as^ mr ^ vnn %t ^ wm ufin, 'as he has come, I shall there- 
fore have to go*. Under other conditions, the abl. sing, of 
the prox. dem. pron., in, viz.y ^m % Br. qi§, has the force of 
the illative 'therefore'. 

521. The Final conjunctions are fiu, 'that', and, more 
emphatic, the abl. sing, of the relative pronoun, fti^, *in 
order that*. 

a. No negative final conjunction exists ; its place is supplied by the 
Srd sing. cont. fat. of the substantive verb, with a negative before Tii; 
as, si tr i^ or $^ ^ dr f^. The Persian ?nnii,=nil^, belongs rather 
to Urdu than to Hindi. 

INTfiBJECTIONS AND ENCLITICS. 

522. Vocative interjections are the following : — 

i, ^wtr, ^ or tr, wft, ^d, ^, ^, *0'. Of these t is the most respect- 
ful, and must be used to superiors ; ^, $T, 9m and ^i^, also vA, 
may be used in addressing equals or inferiors when no displeasure ifl 
intended, nd and lil or ) always indicate some degree of displeasure 
or disrespect ; the final ^ of these three is always changed to ^ in 
connection with a feminine noun. #r, 9t and ) (T^) follow, and the 
others mentioned, precede the noun with which they are connected. 

523. Various emotions are expressed by the following: — 

V, expresses pity, Wl^ despondency, 9T9, approbation and surprise, 
*bravo', *well !*. HRH, expresses praise, *bravo', 'well done!'; ^T¥ fl^, 
also ^ ?T and mn.. 'alas !*; ^ITTf , (also 'TO,) is 'mercy!', /iV., 'save!'. 
V9 and ^1V, 'oh', express pain or disgust ; ^Rl ^SRV, 'hurra !', ULt 
•victory I' 'victory I'; ^tv^, *fie', expresses disgust. Yet other inter- 
jections are, TOT?, 'shame', also f^lj^ ; 7T> begone !'; m, 'hush!'; ^, 
•lo!'; fclT, 'pshaw!'; ^ofel, {Sk. f +^TOr,) 'salutation!'. I have also 
found ^EQlFEff used as an adjective with a noun ; as, ^mEfl Q^R, 'a well- 
said word'. 

524. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos are, to 
equals or inferiors in caste^ Tm V^^ Rdm ! B4m !; to Brahmans, HH^RT^ 
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'Obeisance I'; to Europeans or Mohammedans, wmfl, Ut^ 'peace!'; or, 
still more respectfully, 8P^n^, /»<., 'service !'. 

525. The following interjections are also used in the colloquial of 
some parts of the country : — ^ ^ and W¥^, express disgust ; ^ calls 
attention; ^^l«l# and TO^t, 'begone!'; ?TO ^HT, and TW Stt, 'Alas ! 
woe!', Ht.^ *Alas! nurse', or 'mother!'. Hlfw ^^t occurs in theiJiwrf- 
yan ; thus, the slave girl Kubari says, ^nfl 9^n% cm H^QTCn, 'Alas I 
what have I destroyed I'. 

526. In the Mafwdri of the 'Plays', varions unmeaning letters or syllables 
are attached enditically to various words. These remind us of the ancient 
Prakritic addition of C|| to which we have had frequent occasion to refer. The 
principal of these Mafwarf enclitics are CR, ^, 9|i, X^ 9, ^, 9H. These appear 
to be added alike to all parts of speech, as fancy may suggest. ^ and '^^ seem 
to be the most common I cannot certainly learn whether these are used in 
the modem colloquial. The following examples are from the Tlays':— wni 
T^^ W ^UhI^J, 'the Company', (i.e, the E. I. Company,) 'has ordered'; qtat 
^ni HKI ik%, 'I have come to your honor's feet'; WITV ^dT WV (HW for 
^' ^)^ 'go and get news'. Other examples will be found §§ 369, a., 393, o. 
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Syntax. 



527. In this chapter we shall treat first of the functions 
of the several parts of speech under their various modifica- 
tions in respect of number, case, tense, etc., and, in the 
second place, of the construction of sentences from the 
Baaterial thus exhibited. The former may be termed Ana^ 
lytic, the latter Synthetic Syntax. 

Pakt I. Analytic Syntax. 

Of the Noun. 
Number. 

528. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, ^Zw- 
rality. To this general rule there are three exceptions. 
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(1) The singular may be used for tlie plural in a generic sense, to 
denote a clans ; as, fnPm \p ^nh ^ ^WHw Ira, lit, ^base-bom women 
desert the husband'; ^ «!t w^ %l nrh WW JW, 'to god, man and 
sage, there was great joy'. 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with those eases 
in which the plural termination is simply dropped, leaving the noun, 
although plural, in form like the singular. Thus, in the following, 
^9 H TOR Qfi^ XVU Uta ^ ?vi4i^ d^ CRTS ^, 'he cut off the manacles 
and fetters from their hands and feet', the plural verb indicates fUlif^ 
and ^ as really plurals, for fSH^T^nl , m^uX . 

Rent This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the nomina- 
tive of fern, nouns, and is probably becoming more and more common. The 
])lural inflection is also regularly omitted from both masc. and fern, noans 
after a numeral; as, athdrah patrd7ii, 'eighteen queens'; do gliari murchhit ra- 
lid, *four hours he remained in a swoon*. But sometimes with special refer- 
ence to the plural, the plural inflection is used; as, apiii do hetiyoB bydh dis, 
'he gave his two daughters in marriage*. 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; as, ?lft in 
the following : irm^ ^ i m^ ^ ^^sm ^, *the star of my eyes, Shri 
Krinhn Chand, 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the plural, 
where English would require the singular. Examples are found in 
such phrases as g^, fqin%f , ^ntt IIWT, *to die of hunger, of thirst, of 
cold'. So also ^ra, *price', Wfn, in the sense of 'fortune', 'lot', ^1, \ 
'vision', and ^iTTfin:, 'news', are very commonly construed as plurals. 

Of the Nominative. 

529. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb ; as, mm ak 
^m ^ d^ w, ^Bdjd Bir was seated in the assembly'. 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples : — 

umiH 9iT Trm diPini t, *the king of Pdtdl is Shesh Ndg^\ it^ inn 
CRlTdin, *he shall be called Gopi Ndfh^; cnr wncreft <5^TT, *he was 
counted a transgressor'; Wf Srift «R HUT, *he became a JogV. 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, eiMWi ^ si^nn^ 
CRfT ^ d^, ^Bdndmr called and said, Sou !'. 
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(4) It sometimee stands independent by anakoloiUhon ; as, "^ ^^vm 
W W XPI #T ^mra^ % W ... aw W^ U9\ 'rJ'T, *the son of S/wt Krinkn 
Chavd who was (born) of Jdmvatiy he also arrived there'; ITT^msT^IT 
^ I14MMKII 9 ^9 B^ V7 ^ $^QIRt ^, ^sacred soienoe and military 
science, — these two confer high rank'. 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely with the in- 
finitive ; as, e,g.y in the phrase, U^ ^^ ^ 9^, *the noise of the 
breaking of the bow\ 

Of the Accusative. 

530. The acctisative is used to denote (1) the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal relations. 

531. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with isr, or 
that form of the accusative which is like the nominative. 
Similarly, with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs,"EEe 
object of the action may either be put in the dative of 
reference with ^. or in the nominative. But these two 
constructions or the two forms of the accusative are by no 
means interchangeable. 

Bern. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions ia 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the Hindi language. Only by extensive 
and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with the people, 
can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic accuracy. But the 
following principles and illustrations Will, it is hoped, at least throw some 
light on the subject. 

532. The general principle which regulates the Use of 
these two forms and constructions is the following : when 
it is desired to emphasize the object as specific and indivi- 
dual, the accusative with ^ must be used ; otherwise, * the 
nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case of 
nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be (a) generic, 
or (i) relative terms, or (c) proper names, the accusative 
with ^ is more commonly preferred. 
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a. Under this head, examples are, (a) of generic terms ; — ^ntfMt ilT 
^fH f^niT, *he took his oompanions with (him)'; %% qinR ^ vf iin)r» 
*why will you mind such a coward (as Indra) Vi {h) of relative 
terms ; — ^fft W %l #Q?i ¥^ QRW% ^HIT, ^Hari, immediately on seeing his 
mother, began to say'; if9( iPlilflil ^ ^ |ts vmA iFid, ^the ooonoil* 
lors, seeking around, began to kill the worshippers of HarCi (c) of 
proper names ; — ITO^ ^ t(h wRi iST ^^IHIT, ^Basudev called the sage y 
Qarg*\ i^^ i) OTinPg^ ^ dw, ^Kans sent Bakdsur^; WBI fhvt ngf^m itf 
f^ V^TTT IIF9 nUtf 'all the milkmaids took Krishn and went to 
Ja8odd\ 

N, B. Q^TRT, 'to call', as implying a definite object, is almost in- 
variably followed by the accusative with ih. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational beings, 
or (6) inanimate things, or {c) ior abstract terms, the 
nominative form of the accusative, or, with the perfect of 
transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much more com- 
monly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings ; — lA VCf) ^9 
*they began to pasture the cows'; WS^ fR^ W rtF fW, *they drove off 
the calves to graze': (6) of inanimate, material objects ; — ift ^W ^ 
^nxpiT HT^T €I<^IUI, ^ShriKrinhn enlarged his body'; nit ?^ illhl, let us 
eat (our) lunches just here': (c) of abstract terms ; — OTT $ni ftpf ^ 1 
^W>, *do not take my fault to heart'; ftra W ^ WRIW 'R^W i ¥9 «RT ^'I 
WI ^^rm ♦, *I destroy all the wealth of him to whom I show favour'. 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative or the 
two alternative constructions of the object with the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, especially in the colloquial, 
by the above principles, still it must be observed that other subordi- 
nate considerations often limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the verb as 
indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even when referring to 
rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sdgar^ Kaiis says, ^arhft ^f^ ^ 
^HT n^, *a living girl I will not give thee'; where the omission of ^, 
making the expression indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is 
the phrase, WXl ^ i{^\ m^RR, *you have killed children'; referring to 
the general massacre by Kam. 
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b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the object 
with special (iefiniteneas^ the form with ^ may be employed even with 
noune denoting irrational objects or abstract ideas. The accusative 
with WT will therefore generally be preferred when the object of the 
verb has just been mentioned, or is well known. Thus, fisR JrW 
HifiW. % W^ ^^Ff 'ftr W¥T ^TH, ^throwing the mortar', (f.^., the mortar 
previously mentioned,) *ol»liquely between those two trees'. Again, 
(P.S, Adhy. LXXXVII.) %Hi V5 ^nm ^ w?l?!Ti, *that one overcomes 
this illusive power'. Here %T indicates wm as the TTTOT first mention- 
ed in the previous context, where, it should be noted, the nominative 
form of the accusative is employed ; thus, Wf^ TTPIT ^ CR^r, ^remove 
your illusive power'. 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired to denote 
the object collectively^ as a class or a totality, the accusative with ^ 
is employed ; but when it is rather to be denoted distributivelyy as a 
plurality, the nominative form or construction is preferred. Thus we 
read, %ra9 99?i ^m ^ WZ ^m\ ^ WU %, 'takiug (his) I6i08 wives 
with him', — where %l denotes the object collectively ; ^^ i| drihfodt 
^q^miT, 'he called the astrologers', — where ^ denotes them as a class. 
But in the following, the nominative form of the accusative denotes 
the objects as a plurality ; 3 f^^ wk. frt^ %T^ ^ W^ SIT^n), 'these 
four brothers, showering flowers of silver and gold, — '. 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a verbal ac- 
tion is frequently determined merely by a regard to euphony. Thus, 
especially, when an accusative and a dative occur in close proximity , 
the nominative form is often preferred for the direct object, simply to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of ^. Thus, ?i ii ^19RT vn ^lft«ft 
^ FTUT t, 'I have given your son to RohinV\ ^ HT^vm^ il ^^IWI 
W unit ^ fti% 1 iin, * Chdrumatiy who is betrothed to Kritdbramd^ 
I will not give to him'. 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the other 

simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of clauses, so much 

affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. Even a fancy for a rhyme 

may determine the choice, not only in poetry, but in prose writing. 

Thus, Wf^ filw ^ ^'PT drr ^ftw 5ff?fT4, 'has any one seen any wliere 

my boy Kanhdi ?', — where 9i«VT^ is apparently preferred to 9P^n4[ ^ 

in order to rhyme with hHI, which ends the previous clause. Every 
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page of the Prem Sagar^ with its artificial, rhyming style, will illus- 
trate this remark. 

/. Finally, the aoousative with ^ must always be employed, when 
otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

533. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
followed by an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in the nomi- 
native form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attributive adjunct. 
Thus, TOT iw^ frra iraft ^, /«V., 'what kind of walk are you walk- 
ing?'; ii(TB|i9 ^RWSR «hftnrt %rH Ti, 'cuckoos were uttering their 
pleasing notes'; 99 VST dr^ $T^im 9, lit.y 'he talks a great talk', i.e., 
*he speaks boastfully'; reilTi^ ^ ^^ ^ W^ WK HT^, lU,^ *the sepog 
beat him a great beating'. 

534. Many verbs may take after them two accusatives. 
"We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative of the 
person, and a second, either of a person or a thing. In accordance 
with the above principles, the personal accusative regularly takes %(, 
and usually, though not invariably, precedes the other. v*» V * 

(2) Verbs signifying *to think', *to suppose', *to make', 'to name*, 
*to appoint', etc., take a second accusative definitive of the first. The 
first may be termed the objective^ and the second, the predicative accu- 
sative. In this case the objective accusative, as mose specific, com- 
monly, though not always, takes %t, and the predicative accusative 
is put in the nominative form. 

Examples are, under (1), snr ^TO ^ gril q^TTH $m, 'he will put 
vestments on all'; )i ^l« %T m^ri famj^JH , *I will feed all with 
sweetmeats'; and under (2), ^R ^ ni? CRT 9i9n ^, 'what do you call 
this ?'; ^ 'CT «frr ^ WIHT If, 'I regard this as suffering'. 

536. The accusative after a verb of motion may denote 
the place to which, as in the following examples : — 

W ^wii WPf %l ITHT, ^Indra went to his own place'; ^MldN«IIM< ^ 
vT^, 'be pleased to go to Haatindpar*' 

536. It may also denote absolutely the time at which ; as, 
qnf^ 9^ fh^ ^y 'on the 14th of the dark half of the month 
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Kd'^tik ; nK ijri xm %i ^^A ^ md, *that no one be permitted to bathe 

at night'. 

N, B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and temporal 
accDsative. 

637. The accusative with tjftr or its equivalents, ?ftt, «CT, etc., is also 

used in accordance with the principles above indicated, in both early 

and modern poetrj. fiut in archaic poetry the inflected accusative in 

X% \^) is often used for the analytic accusative with ^, subject to the 

same general conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows : — 

d fint ftl^ wg w ?ni|, *who regard the sun as their own friend'; TT^ 

VM wi §TO ftni ^rtw, 'keep Rdm in whatever way (you may)'; W% 

^Ti tiiBi CK^ ^^, ^say ! what pauper shall I make a king P'; ^I^l 

^H^rff Il#9, *the sage extolled Raghubar\ 

538. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi poetry the 
laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of the measure. Even 
agreement in gender and number is often sacrificed to the exigenoiee 
of the metre. Moreover, In archaic poetry, the modern analytic accu- 
sative is but beginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative 
form of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite inadmis- 
sible. .Thus, e.g.y in the following stanzas prose usage would have 
demanded sirag WT and JXW^ WJ\ wft" H^^T ¥*! Iiyi ^l«^l, *we 
thought the First Man to be a mortal' (P. 8.) ; 719 sTRTf cnqg q^n9, 
^hen the lord of men summoned VasMf (Ram.); and so in almost 
every stanza of the Rdmdyan. 

539. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modem Hindi 
for the ohject of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive and Acqui- 
siiive oompouud verbs as also sometimes in Desideratives, the inflected infini* 
tive ill ^ alone, is de facto an accusative under the government of the folloiring 
verb. Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, Q^ ^% f| q;)^ 'he will not eat*; where the inflected gerund, 

41^, as the object of 9^^ must be regarded as an inflected accusative. 

The Dative. 

540. We may classify the uses of this case as follows : — 
(1) Dative of the Recipient. As thus used the dative 
denotes the indirect object of a transitive verb. 
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Examples are ;— «r«m «t 99 jtT mmi «inenr $ft d, 'Balrdm Ji was 

inspiring all with hope and confidence'; "^^CH ^ ^9n3Rt vnUT ^ vnif 
ift, ^ShriKriain Chand commanded his Illusive power'; HW TBT Vjf^ CTI 
#g 9, 'this mouse gives me trouble'. So sometimes we have a dative 
of the person after verbs of speaking ; as, ^ ^nw ^ ^ 9H$a ^ ix 
^ % ^i)9T, '/S^ri Krishn Chand said with a wink to Baldev J%\ But 
qiC«rT is more commonly followed by the ablative of the person. 

Rem. It should be observed that the case with "ko after cansal verbs is 
not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the equivalent 
English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if for the English 
equivalent to the cansal verb, the verb 'canse' be used with the infinitive 
of the primitive verb. Thus, wah ghore ho ghds hhildid hau *he feeds grass to 
the horse*, i e., *he causes the horse to eat grass',* 

(2) Dative of Necessity. The dative of a i)er8on is often 
very idiomatically used after an infinitive with the verb 
Irt or inpir, to denote necesHtp, certainty y or obligation. 
The idiom is commonly equivalent to the English 'must', 
*have to', etc. Similarly the dative is used after the infin- 
itive or perfect participle with wTW (§ 366, 6,) to express 
obligation. 

Examples : — «lRf ijft ?n# U^^'IiH ^ urt WIT ^, *to-inorrow you and 
we have to go to the abode of YamndagnV\ ui ^ ^^^^ WT^, *(we) 
ought to arrive there to the festival'; Hft HKA\ V^VJ^ lit.^ *it will fall 
to us to die'; i.e.^ *we must die'. 

(3) Dative o? Possession. The dative is very commonly 
used to denote possession or acquisition* 

a* The dative of possession usually follows the substantive verb ; 
as, ^«l Q^ rl«I J{H ^ ^ ^9U ^ ^, 'they were not conscious even of soul 
and body'; ^H ^ W^ wSt, *to all was terror'. 

b. But often the copula is omitted ; as, UW VRT Wf ^CTf, 'where 
have we so much wisdom ?'; T?R w ^^ §^ ^, ^^ ^4^1 iH ^ inii, 
*8uch happiness as these have, the discontented have not'. 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the copula; 
thus, J^ •ITO mx H TlTf, Ut.^ 'sorrow remained not to the name', Angl 
'only the name of sorrow remained'. 

• With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal verbs, 
(Williams' Sansk. Gramm. §847.) 
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d. Here may be noted the common idiom with ftwiT, *to meet', 
•to be found'; which is always construed with the nominative of the 
thing found, and the dative of the finder. Thus, ^^ igj ^rftt HTfi 
ftran ^, *they obtain the four blessings'; WW «F^ *nn ftwr, 'I obtain- 
ed nothing'. 

(4) Dative of Advantage. This is found after such ad- 
jectives as ^TOfi, Sim, ^proper', *riglit', irar, *good', ^life^i, *diffi- 
cult', etc., with their opposites. 

Examples : — %^ ^IW^ <ahiHI •fw ^ ^ftpT ^^. *it is not seemly for 
a woman to be so daring'; ^ifi) ftR ^ «FT iTOfT ^ ITOT i, *for a 
woman without a husband, it is well even to die'; «HM| %[ ViKHUiK QRT 
41fil^lH m^ ^PCifT *fH»fl *Tah ^, 'for man to obtain the true know- 
ledge of God is extremely difficult'. 

Rem. dnn is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. 

(5) The Dative of the Final Cause denotes the motive^ 
purpose, or object of an action, or the use for which a thing 
is designed, as in the following examples : — 

iRt ^ ^drarat ^ ^1f ^JTT, *who will remain for the watcbinsf of the 
city ?'. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very common- 
ly used in the dative in this sense ; as, $^ %r ^inr 8F9$<B| w vrtuJI, 
^Krishn and Baldev will also come to see'; $f^d ^ ^ § infia ^, 'for 
seeing, indeed, were two eyes'; ^TO^ Tfii %\ 5R Wrni9, 'be pleased to 
show me a place to stay'. The postposition ^ is often omitted from 
this gerundial dative ; as, e.g,^ cre TO^ ?jn?n ^, *he comes to read'. 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substi- 
tutes the genitive with TOT or 5ITW, and in the east, also eft and ^lini. 

a. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of the 
gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate futuri- 
tion of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, 8lf iTSii ^ J^t, *8he 
was just about to mount'; Cl^ ^IT% ^ W, 'he was about to go'.* 

(6) The Dative oi Reference is used after a great variety 
of words, to denote the object with respect to which any 
affirmation is made. 



♦ Compare the English colloquial idiom, 'he was for going'. 
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Thns it is so used after many neuter verbs; as, «n^ dlT^ ^mr, *the 
arrow struck the peacock^; ^Kflf) mi imiK ^^ ^miTI i, *to a poor man 
the world seems lonely'; q^ ^iTfd dr T?v% ^^nv? ^whatever* may be 
pleasing to any one, that very (thing) say'; ^ITIiT^ ^ %T 9id srtd ntl 
Mi\^ yr, *four months passed over Anirnddh in bondage^ So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.^., ^^St ^fel 5RWT ^ fti 
^km ift in?! ^TU, *with regard to the woman, it is said, that of what- 
ever kind (her) husband may be'. 

a. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to denote 
the object of an action, in the impersonal construction (§ 332) of the 
perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g.y ^n ^ ^ff#f ^ $^, is 
literally, *by him seen (with respect) to the boys'. 

h. Finally, the dative of reference may follow some adjectives ; as, 
ftWTf ftWTT^, *dear to (her) husband'; and also, some nouns, in ex- 
pressions of praise or blame ; as, U^ i S^ ^TO ^, Upraise to thy 
courage !'; fkr|^ *J^ ^ft?ra ^, *a curse to my life !'. 

541. The dative with the postposition *r, (^, dii, etc.,) is also used 
in poetry according to the same general principles, as will appear from 
the following examples :— ^T5R ^ |ri»ir fW, 'from having given even 
pain to a good man'; mi mi ftnmi ^ ftinsi Wl^, 'Brahmd has sown 
for you the seed of trouble'. But very often in the Rnmdyan, the 
inflected dative in \^ (rj) is preferred. Thus, im fom* HR HW ifTf 
iron, *this counsel, again, pleased her parents'; «rj feRsr ^Wtfif mx^ $i, 
*in many a way she shows the bondmaid honor'; TnuT^ ?W W bKh 
ftri^, *the king has a special love for you'. 

a. Or the postposition may be omitted ; as, XIT ^mRcm WS ^CT «W %, 
*for another's injury, warriors with a hundred hands'. 

The Case of the Agent. 

542. The case of the Agent is used only with the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verhs, and that only 
in modern standard Hindi and other western dialects, to 
denote the agent. Examples will he found further on in 
the sections which treat of the aforesaid tenses. 

a. Quite pecuUar and exceptional is the use of this case with the 
infinitive, in a Hindi translation of the Bhdgavat Purdn ; where it is 
very common in the titles of the chapters, but occurs in no other 
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position. Thus the title of the 8ch Skandh reads, ^ wsmi ^5RT 
WRT nm ^TO^ ?FT irAisr % lit, 'the saving of the life of (his) hand- 
maid by God, having become incarnate as Han\ Again, in the 'Znd 
Adhydya of the same ; CfiffifT 93ir^ ^ ^ eiWT iril'y St JX[% 5R^, 'the 
narration by shukdev Ji of the story of Gajendra and Grdh\ 

543. In both Braj prose and poetry the postposition ^ is often 
omitted. Thus, ^nnf^iR ^ TTOI H ^Wl ISR ^Rifts T^dr, *the Sanydais 
took out all tiie store from my hole'; ^m^R qR^, 'the Brahman said'; 
dm %t giT HTTh ^Ffrft, 'you have increased (your) love for me'. 

644. In the Rdnidyan ^ is never used; and in the singular, the case 
of the agent is thus identical in form with the nominative. In the 
plural, the oblique form alone denotes the onse of the agent. Thus, 
^nli nSFnr wi^ im «imT, 'looking toward SUd^ the lord spoke this 
word'; HK^Rh ^flS vKm ^?^ fJHlfl^ JlT^, *the illustrious deeds of 
Hariy the great sages have sung in countless ways'. But, as previ- 
ously remarked, the nominative with the active construction is very 
often used where modern High Hindi would use the passive con- 
struction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablatioe. 

545. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ^separation'. We may classify them as 
follows : — 

(1) The Local ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from which the motion proceeds. 

Thus, «R % ^rr 6^ WW % 'they were coming from the jungle to the 
house'; UTO % IRI ^5, 'they set out from Mathurd'; vkWP^ % ^, 
'he rose from the throne'. But sometimes the local ablative occurs 
with other verbs also ; as, ^ % ^^ ^ "^ ^^ fIT % ^ctt, *from afar he 
Baid to Shri Krishn Chand\ 

(2) The Temporal ablative similarly denotes the tim^ 
from whichy as in the following : — 

ftrat ftf^ % ^[CTT ^S Tren ^¥ sr?:^ S irf^ J^, 'from that day they 
became celebrated as the Pool of Krkhn and the Pool of JRddhd'; mr 
i^ tito^ % 9^ W^ ^, 'this custom was coming on down from old 
time.' 
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(3) The ablative is used after all adjectives, verbs and 
other words denoting separation. 

Thus, after ad]eotives ; — 9$ YH # 9l?nf J^TT, 'he became separated 
from me'; % ^ ^^ 9tT 99 HH % f^nln HRin, 'I made them free from all 
fear'. It is also used after a great variety of verbs, especially, tropi- 
cally, verbs of anking. refusing^ forbidding y desiring, sating, etc., etc. 
Thus, TO Wl^ filWT % "m JI#T, *go and inquire of your father'; W 
% WTf?n 9 ^nri^ ntn, 'he desires from me his death'; ?|iV ^ 99 W 
WU ^ ^n^ % T^ f^ SRrnn, 'for what did you save us from fire and 
water ?'. Similarly, the verbal noun 9^, 'prohibition', may be fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; thus, q^T wi^ Mj\UUl\ %T IKHVI ?FTii %, 'what 
prohibition to the great sages from worshipping Hari?\ 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source^ origin^ or 
cause. 

Examples are : — if^j ^ Ht^ % ^9 •wT ^TrlT, 'nothing comes from 
obeying Indra^; ^^ # Wfl H^RTU, 'greatly agitated with sorrow'; If 
i^ JXTQ % ^nniT ^OT VT. *for what sin didst thou become a serpent ?*; 
5i^ ^ % Vrl«?l «nn ^f , 'hearing this much from Nand J%\ Thus may 
be explained the ablative after verbs of fearing, where the ablative 
denotes that which is the cause of the fear; as, e.g., % vnY^re % VT?n ^, 
'I fear infamy'. 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes to 
denote the means or instrument^ as that from which action 
immediately proceeds ; as, for example, 

? ^tA % ftreciT nra^T, 'do thou tear them to pieces with an ele- 
phant'; ^ %t #T^ 5rft QhiR, 'with (his) hoof he digs up the banks of 

the river'. To this head may be referred the ablative after verbs of *fill- 
iug', as denoting that with which the action of filling is performed; 

as, e.g., ^AlAli ?k^^ W^ % vft ^, 'the lakes are filled with pure water'. 

(6) Ilence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. 

a. Observe, however, that this construction is only found in con- 
nexion with neuter verbs or with the passive conjugation. Thus, 
^W % 11^ «I^1TT, /lY., 'it will not be made by me', i.e., 'I cannot make 
it'; ^f W «ref W^ % ^if ^WTHT irrm, 'their strength cannot be resisted 
by me'.* 

* In NaipdU the abl. postposition le is also used for the H. H. ne of the 
agent, in the passive coustructiun with the perfect tenses of transitive verbi. 
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(7) The ablative is used after all words denoting or im^ 
plying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) after adjectives ; as, Z(m % VVT, 'greater than 
F; %i vn Wl ^ W ^iJW ^ 1 ywr, *why was he not sonless rather 
than have such a son P'; QY 99 % qff^ 1VT fvra^, 'she went and met 
him first of all': (6) after verbs ; as, ^ri ^ % ^ ^^, 'no one may 
oonquer me'; WiflffMI % €IMii % <ftri uni f^ ^ft, 'there is no sin at 
all, greater than obild-murder': (c) after adverbs ; as, ft^ % MfH, 
•before this'; V[K % 9T9T, 'outside of the house'. 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by means 
of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples : — HV ^^F^R ^ ^m ^nA % fiVii^, 'I got this book for one 
rupee'; ^ ^tA % «Fift Jmm t, 'does it ever sell for two dnda ?\ > 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples : — ^^ d^^RPUt % Jn «FT, 'sacrificing with the vedio for- 
mulas (read) backward'; ^m f^ % Th4\\K or^, 'adorning (themselves) 
from head to foot'; ^^ ^ llRl xnfK % 3|ifT, 'he said with great love'; 
This use of the ablative is especially common with such words as 
mR, «lm, tHw, ftiTCI, eta ; as, WT €tftl %, *in this way'; ^^ nil?!, 'in 
that manner', etc. Here also place such phrases as ^n 4ir % fniT, 'go 
by this road'. 

Bern. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard from 
which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. Compare the 
English idiom, 'I made it from this rale'; and the Latin, nostro more, meo con^ 
siiio, eta 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need or 
use. 

Examples : — ^^ Jh^B? % nOTRf 9y 'I have need of medicine'; IT^ 
% mi CRHT, 'what is the use of this P'. 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 

variety of relations expressed in English by the prepositions 

'with', *by\ or, more rarely, *in', or *to'. 

Examples : — ^ % %VnT ^K, 'fight with me'; filW % ^IFTO n WiOII^I, 
'do not stir up discord with any one'; Bff^ % fisicniT i) ^M^ f^RUT, ^with 

whom Brahmd contracted an alliance'; in % ^, 'mouth to mouth'; 

37 
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v9 ^M d^ % ^, 'seeing him in the disguise otKrishn^; imv ^ ^m 
^9 'by your honor's kindness'. 

a. 9lf«IT| 'to say', is commonly followed by an ablative of the 
person addressed, instead of the dative or aoousative with #T, which 
is only exceptionally used ; as, m % qr^, 'tell me'; i^ ^ wij 'whom 
shall I tell P'. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
CfiVHT, are also followed by the ablative ; as, ^R%ITT % fm 9) mi snn 
Brqt VT, 'you made Jasodd this promise'. In one place in the Rdmd- 
yaUf however, the object of 9i^^ takes Xfuif (Vini); thus, ?m ^^9^ 
qSfT ^TH m^, 'then Baghubir said to the sage'. 

Rem. It has been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the word 
'ablative' to its etymological sense, then the words mentioned under (10) are 
certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage of the word thus 
rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modem Hindi, especially, afford abundant 
examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions of another. It ia 
quite possible, moreover, that *with* may be the radical signification of m, 
from which all the modern usages of the word are to be derived. 

546. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as in 
prose. Two or three examples will suffice ; thus, fW ^Wl n g ^IW 
91^, 'they began to dig the earth with their toe-nails'; ^ ^ ^ ^ 
VHUKIi 'the stream of water which fell from their eyes'; ^rPf ^VT 
g ^fng, 'by whose gracious compassion'; inir & ^fTCTSi Tm Tim Sli, 
*Iidm is dearer than life to me'. 

547. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often omitted. This 
idiom, however, is by no means everywhere admissible, but oocuis 
chiefly with the ablative of manner or of camey and, occasionally, with 
the ablative oi place ; as, IR TtfN, or ^W IHRT^, *in this way'; ^ra WRl 
^91 \r, *all are well'; JTw W^ #R TTBIT W^, 'the milk-maids gathered 
around him from all four sides'. 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much more 
freely; thus, gf^ ^TIP^ wn ^^^TJ, 'she asked the people, for what was 
the joy', etc., etc. 

648. As has been remarked (§146), the conjunctive participle W'fe, 
is sometimes used, instead of #, as an ablative postposition, in the sense 
of 'from' only. Often, fRTcfe can hardly be distinguished in meaning 
from ^ ; e.g.^ UTO % Kfww and uni flffft Tff?l, both mean 'firee from sin'. 
But sometimes, when a distinction is intended, % denotes the wuree^ 
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and HR^, the means or imtrumenty as in the following : f^ 9 iln 
fiw WTW . . . . giT ^s^ WRI «inq trm i, *from whom, and through 
whom, . • . • one's fate, good or evil, oomes'. 

The Genitive. 

549. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great varie- 
ty of relations, which may be classified and illustrated as 
follows : 

(1) JPossession ; as, TTUT qsr iWtt, *the king^s palace'; % q|^ IK^ 

^X^ f, 'I am the handmaid of Kans'; Of Qsr ^ ^rf % 'all these are 
my horses'. 

(2) Relationship ; as, ^ ttot, 'my father'; B^ ^ kA, 'their 
mothers'; 8 v^ o^ $ $T^, 'these are the two nephews of Kanff. 

(3) Material ; as, *wi ^ *^, 'temples of gold'; ^c{k« # fW 
VlS^li, 'four gates of crystal'; 91^44 1 KMi) I CRT ^, 'a swarm of bees'. 
Here also I would place the phrase ftfl ^ TT?1 %T H^, Angl.^ 'the day 
was turned into night'; and some reduplications with the genitive, 
as, ^ qrr ^TSr, Ut,^ *milk of milk'; ».«., pure milk. 

(4) Origin or w«*r{?^ ; as, wi 5& ^Jta, 'the fragrance of in- 
cense'; ugv gS% 5RT uw, 'the noise of the breaking of the bow'; ^BRi 
^ TWEIRt, 'beggars by birth'. 

(5) Cause or reason ; as. m na ^ttt HSRT, 'weary and exhaust- 
ed because of the way'; wist i% ^inS QiT m? tTET ^, 'there is no- 
thing wrong in killing a deceiver'. 

(6) Tlace ; as, ^ito ^ ifmut, 'the women of Mathura'; ^ i^ 
% TniT, 'kings of various countries'. 

(7) Age \ as,.^Bni ^nrr w^ W^ sr^ «?^, 'when Ush& became seven 
years old'. In this case the genitive is used predioatively. 

(8) Quality or kind ; as, ^wihR writ afit mk, 'a countless variety 
of things'; qf ^inW ^ «m! i, 'it is a matter of great wonder'; ^^ 
Wt^ «IiT dWi, 'a load of ten pameri (100 lbs)'. 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of the 
infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty ^ as determined by the will 
or nature of the agent. Thus, H W^ WT fi^, *I will not go'; ^^ W?l 

^ il^ ^, 'such a thing is not to be'. 

Uem, In this idiom, the genitive of the gernnd is a predicative adjunct of 
the Bnbject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree ¥rith it in gen- 
der and number, as in the aboTC examples. 
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(9) Use ; as, ^llii W ir^ri, ^provision for eating*; fftil fCT Hl^, 
'drinking-water'; Hf ^ ftra^ 9im «ft «lff, *this body is of no nse'. 

(10) Subject of the action denoted by the word it qualifies. 
Examples : — ainiFyc ?ft irnrt oK ^wuro, Hhe news of the flight of 

Bdndsur^'y ^W ^ wil *T dim, *the reason of his going'. 

(11) The object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples : — 5i ipfl) *ftT% W TIIT, *I relied upon you'; TO ^n?l ftPlf 
A Tn^frft, *we had very much anxiety about you'; Sft HVSil 1 W5RT, 
•do not rub ahtan upon me'; ^W W tet 9nrf$^ w w ^nH WOT WWH 
HE^ ^HIT, 'his son began to perform a most difficult act of penance to 
Mahddev /i'; WgC ^ OT ^ ^^^ WT WR «R WfT, 'Akrur, fixing his 
oontemplation on the feet of the lord, said'; H^^FsQt %T TW W 
nfnW^ ^fV, 'the house of Yadu have no right to the kingdom'; 
q<j)ui< qiT vj9(y 'a sinner against G-od'. 

Rem, The same word may be accompanied either by the subject- 
iye or objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following : Vi ^ 
Art TOT ^ ^ wr^, Uhey had no compassion upon me'. 

(12) Price ; as, ^ ^r^ ihf> W W^ tr, 'give me ten dnds worth 
of flour'; v:% ^fifl^ W €hfT 9, 'what is the value of this horse ?'. 

(13) Time ; as, ^n^ ftt «& «im t, Uty *it is a matter of eight 
days', I.e., 'eight days ago'; fiira^ ^Wl eft W?l ^, 'it is a matter of 
a certain time'; AngLy 'it once happened'. 

(14) The Partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole of which a part is taken. 

Examples : — ^% 9iT UTOT, 'the beginning of the creation'; ^m^ ^ 
4hin4l, 'one fourth of the land'. 

a. Here may be classifled many reduplicated forms denoting inten" 
My or totality ; as, H^ ^ra cin ^l^ i, 'this is very truth'; W^ WT ^Stel, 
*very sweet', lity 'sweet of sweet'; ws^ «& ^KT, 'the entire assembly'; 
4iV it ^IV) 'swarms upon swarms', lit.^ 'swarms of swarms'. 

b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a nonn 
denoting 'measure' or 'quantity', the partitive genitive is not employ- 
ed, but the generic term follows the other in apposition with it ; ss, 
^ Aht im^, 'two Mghaa of land'; ;St«f ^ 5fH ,*three ^en of milk'; f« 
HiSlTI wskiy *a cup of water'; tr dl^ qsq^, 'two suits of clothes'. 

(16) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive might 
be noted ; as, e.g,^ in oaths ; thus, tm A iR^ mm^^ 'by Chmgd Ji V: in 
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interjeetumal expressions ; as, iod wk^ QRt Wl, *Yiotory to Mother 
Ganges !': in phrases denoting the contents of any thing ; as, ^f^ Wi 
VfTy *a jar of water', eto., eto. But the above specifications comprise 
the most important idioms. 

(16) The genitive is used after a fevr adjectives ; as, dim 
(inr), and ^mwi or wpm {Ar. jiJ), 'worthy', *fit'. 

Examples : — ^f^^n^ ^ dim, 'fit to teach'; VRt eft %m 9, 'it looks 
like rain'; frait it ?im?, 'fit to walk'; and, in the Rdmdyan^ ^tTHI 
^mm, 'able to break'. 

550. In various common phrases in which the noun limited by the 
genitive can be readily understood, it may be omitted. The inflec- 
tion of the genitive is determined by the noun which is to be under- 
stood. Thus, the genitive is regularly omitted after ^^Hlf and VfPRf ; 
as, B^ i| dCt ^ 5|^, 'he did not hear me', lit.y 'my', («c. «n?f, 'word)'; ?pi 
ftn cdt ^rff YIPI% ir, 'why do you not regard my word?' («c. «WPI). 

551. It is important to observe that A is idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might expect IRT or 
lit ; as, ^ llfipi ^ 3^, *I had no sister'; S^ wbr wsi ^Fin, 'one son was 
bom to me'; SZ ot^ vhi 9, 'a pony, also, has a soul'. 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem to be 
this ; whenever, in English idiom, possession must be expressed by a 
verb, as, e.g.y 'to have', the Hindi genitive in ^must be used, what- 
ever may be the gender of the following noun. But when, in Eng- 
lish, the possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the genitive with ?I5T, ^, or ^, according to §140. Thus, 'it is my son' 
most be rendered in Hindi, d^T vn 9 ; but," 'I have a son', ^ irsi ft. 
So also, S7 ^ ^V^ t, is 'a pony has a soiil'; but, ZS ^RT tAq 9, would 
mean, 'it is the soul of a pony'. Thus, in the Rdmdyan, imi ^IR ^jpn 
W ftft, 'Lord, I have qn§_^eaJLdoubt'. 

Bern. It has been common to postalate some such word as pds or yahdn, 
after this he ; but native grammarians deny that there is any ellipsis. More- 
over it may be noted that in Marwari, which inflects the genitive postposi- 
tion, ro or ho, to rd and kd, (obi. masc.) and ri and lei (fern.), re or Jee is also 
lued as a third inflection before both masc. and fern, nouns, when possession 
is denoted. I would suggest, therefore, that this he of possession probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the obi. masc. inflection, he ; and, in 
£i^ has arisen from another modification of the Sanskrit participle krita, 
The matter, however, needs farther investigation. 
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552. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even in prose^ 
when the goverDing noun immediately follows. The two nouns then 
become, in fact, a G-enitively Dependent Compound. (§480^(5).) In 
conversation, however, the omission is much less common. 

a. Peculiar is the omission of the postposition in the following 
phrase : % Wf YftlTT ^SR urdin, *he shall obtain the wealth his lips shall 
ask', lit,y 'the mouth's asked wealth'. 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions are 
always omitted ; as, #3 ^|^ tlfraiT, *on the ^th of the light fortnight 
of Jeth\ The order is regularly the reverse of the English. 

553. The genitive postpositions, w, ^, CRT, ^, etc., as used in 
poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. Thus, $8R n ^ ^ 
^TCTTt, *of the very gods, Murdri is the God'; ^OTH «ft jran TOt, '(they) 
abandoned the worship of the ruler of the gods'; wf ^TO W dPK #, 
^assuming the weight of the three worlds'; UTH QKIT^ ^^ 'TO iS, *I 
salute the lotus feet of all'; ^^if $m ^ vi^miRt ^, ^the sins and 
sorrows of the night of existence vanish'; •! W^ Wit IRlW WJ W 
CK^, ^nor has (he) to this day done harm to any one'. 

a. In the following sentence from the Rdmdyan {Ay, JT.) we have 
a Marwari possessive genitive in ^; feil^ 9^ ^99 Jh, ^the face of 
8%td withered'. 

The Locative Case. 

554. The postpositions commonly assigned to the loca- 
tive case, are (1) ^, (2) to, (3) fm^ ?ra«ii, mn, ^, etc. As they 
diflfer radically in their meaning, we treat them separately. 

556. (1) The locative with ^ denotes, primarily, exist- 
ence in a place. 

Examples : — ^:^ % 99 M ^Tsvr ^niT, *he became incarnate in Braj'; 
^[^ ^H\K «, *in this world'. 

a. After a verb of motion, ^ must be rendered by *into', 
or *to'. 

Examples : — 9f 9HT M ^, 'he went into the assembly'; iTVfimQ^ 
ik Trai^ tni A ^vnrr, 'come to Hastindpur to the royal saonfice'. 

J. The locative may often be rendered by ^among^. 
Examples :— f^^ K imt ^yiqr qriI imtQ, 'among women where could 
one find so much beauty ?'; i^t ^ <Kui % ^who is there amoog uft V. 
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e. The locative with ik is used idiomatically after all 
verbs of Hying\ \fmtening\ *wearing\ etc. 

Examples : — Y9 IV jtts otdr, 'tie a knot in this'; Hi V6d n^ ^ 

VT# ^^ d, 'with dirty wooden trinkets hung about the neck, they 
were playing*. 

d. It is also used after verbs of filling. 

ThuBy wm 19^ S ftRff ^ wnp ^tft iRi WT i, 'this ooean is filled with 
the water of anxiety and vain affection'. 

(2) The locative with ^ naturally also expresses the time 
mthin which any thing happens. 

Examples : — Hf fiptt w, 'in those days*; ftsH^ ^^ ft^ fk IT^, *in 
MYeral days they arrived'. 

(3) And it also expresses tropically various other rela- 
tions, as follows : 

a. Difference ; as, ^?i gw # ^ ^^ 51^, 'there is no difference 
between me and you'. -It may thus follow verbs of fighting ; as, ^5| 
tl^ « gff T^y *a battle was waged between them'; or words express- 
ing union or reconciliation ; as, ^^ ^ ^ 5^, 'harmony was made be- 
tween them'. 

h. Sphere of action ; as, to h ^ ^ W9 «iiy, *I have not any 
power in this (matter) '. 
c. Subject of discourse ; as, ^r 5ft ^gffi M % «t sinl, 'what shall 

I say in his praise ?'; and also, occupation ; as, 99 ^SHRt i]% CRt %9T ^ 
w, 'she continued in the service of her husband'. 

rf. Condition ; as, nfil ^ wwr W #t jtI, 'she went to sleep, think- 
ing of her husband', lit.y 'in thought of her husband'. 

€. Cause ; as, 9V^ ^ 9ncn:ni m SfiTCI ore, 'becoming angrj for a 
very small offence'. 

/. Instrument ;as, H^^^raw^^ H ^R mrsifx mj 5Fra rmm 

fiiWr, 'he finished this serpent's work with a single arrow'. 

g. It is often used in comparison^ instead of the ablative; 
as, w riV^ $8l?Trdt ^ i^ W5T?n Ar i, 'of these tiiree gods who 
(most) quickly grants a blessing ?'. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples : — fin ^RtS) h VSfS^ W9 fil^ili^, 'how much grass will 
one get for four dnda ?'; m HT^ ^ il wt^ ^WW S %^ ^, 'I bought this 
cow for thirty rupees'. 
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Rem. The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative of prioe, 
seems to be as follows. The genitive denotes value absolttielyt as an attribute 
of the subject ; as, yah hUne hd TUrd, *what is the value of this diamond P*; the 
aecuscUive denotes the price definitely ^ as that for which a thing is obtained ; as, 
yah turn ne hitne ho liyd, 'for how much did you get this P'; the locative de- 
notes the price under a slightly different aspect, as a sum within which a thing 
is bought ; as, yah mujhe ek rupaye mett mUd, *1 got this for (Ui., within) one 
rupee*. 

i. The locative with ^ is sometimes used partitively ; 

as, ^9 T^ ^^ ^^9F% % %Ti, 'he who has even one of the nine'. 

556. The locative with qr, 'on', denotes, (1), external 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or tipon anything ; as, ow ^ftr^ m 9tsi jm 

VT, 'he was seated on the house'. Thus it regularly follows certain 
verbs ; as, ^h# TC VpT, 'mount the horse'. After verbs it is often to 
be rendered by *at', or *to'; as, Wf jjn: W WWt i, 'he is standing at 
the door'; ^^ 4rd 97 PIT 1I7, 'they went to that same blind well'. 

b. Distance; as, wnSi # W9 ^ ^9 'at some distance from 
KdshV; 79 %re W, *at (the distance of) one ko8\ 

c. Addition ; as, m^ W firar ?, 'putting look upon lock'. 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which ; as, 99 ihK ^m 

m TnUT, *he came at the exact time'; u\in fiff W, 'on the fifth day'. 

(3) The locative with w also denotes a variety of tropi- 
cal relations, as follows : 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is directed. 

Examples : — W^ VX ^sm ^rH>, 'be pleased to have mercy upon me'; 
^W «rm HT J^ ^^mitly 'apply your mind to this'. 

b. Hence it denotes the subject ofdiscourse^ as the object 
to which discussion is directed. 

Examples :— ll¥^*t * Wrl W ^Wt IpWR^T ^ \f, 'there have 
been thousands of commentators on the doctrines of the six systems'; 
Xm Ht lift" WT «RtT, 'as to this, if you say'. 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom ; 
as, inr ^^ H^ ^ ^^> 'we will abide by our own religion'. 

d. Also, superiority ; 

as, V9 «T «* yi IR 'UTO ^ffTOT, *no power oilndra prevails over you'. 
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e. The reason of any action, as tropically its foundation ; 
as, ^T^ f9 VRI m cnr ^1^ Wn, 'at this word of mine he fell into a 
passion'. 

/i Very rarely the locative is used for the ablative with a verb in 
the paasive oonjugation. Thus, in the Rdjniti^ ^ ft fWIT wf wn, 'I 
am not able to walk'. 

657. The locative forms with wf, ?i^nF, ^ni, or ^, all de- 
note, literally or tropically, the limit to which an action 
extends or a statement is made. THiere is no diflference at 
all in the meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are ; — ^fTO ?i«K wft WOT, *the water came* up to (his) 
nose': ^1^ # # «l£ WR. 'from the child to the old man'. 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase {poet,)i X^^n fiwi nwff %9^, 
'thou mentionest thy own beloved even to ub'. 

558. The locative postpositions, H and ^, are often omitted in 
prose and in the colloquial. This. omission occurs chiefly in certain 
adverbial phrases of time and place. Thus we have, ^^ ^mi, for ^W 
^qvni ^ (or W), *in' or *at' ^that time'; ntlrt xiftf, 'falling at (his) feet'; 
ift 1%^ ^^m ^VT, 'the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born)'; Cl^ Ht 
miT, 'he went to the house'. 

a. ^ is almost invariably omitted in certain verbal combinations, 
commonly called 'Nominal' verbs ; as, wm VRT, (for Will ft WIT,) 
*to be of use', lit,^ 'to come in work'; 8qn? 9T«IT, 'to marry'; STO ^fT, 
*to give in marriage'; ^% WIT, 'to appear', Angl., 'to come in sight'. 
fn and its equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

659. When the above locative postpositions are employed in poet- 
ry, their usage corresponds to that already noted. A few examples 
will suffice. 

(1) ^^^ifw ^W lilT ^W^ TRJWt. 'they are produced in the water toge- 
ther'; ft OTi ftf^ Wra viy 'they remained safe in that time'; wt ^ 
?ft^ ^ vei %T^j 'are yoa one of the Three gods P'; TlW VTITII vnz ^n| 
otBT, 'in this the glory of Mam is manifest'; hTh<A ^SX ^ gTW 1 WT ^, 
'the rosary in the hand, the thoughts not onJIari\ (2) wfri ^K W, 
Hhe monkeys on the branches'; if^ vrTtI 9 ^l^f^, 'the good lay hold 
of goodness'; ^ gwfit ^?n tit iiw, *if you have affection for (your) 
daughter'. (3) qi^ ont ^ifh ^^IPR VVtI, 'whereunto shall I declare the 

greatness of the Name ?\ 

38 
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a. In poetry, however, these postpoBitions are more frequently 
omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the locative, if capable of 
inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in the following, 9ni^ (A) is omit- 
ted : l|rv liT WT9V ijIiiU ^tarar, 'remembering the name of this One in the 
world'; i ?p^ %arT «W TR5, 'the king is subject to your service'. And 
in the following, fiT would have been used in prose : wu^ J^T^ivsSn 
llH ^i?i^, <cold night was on the lotus-bed'; XRSWM ^nir 9rrv, 'send me, 
O lord, upon your service'. And in the following examples, prose 
usage would have demanded WR (or fmm, etc.): ??Hi| ^fw i&Wf % ^Rli, 
'these she ate for three thousand years'; mm fi^ TV, 'the pollen as- 
cends to the sky'. 

560. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, prose, or 
the colloquial, in addition to its own proper postposition, 
may take that of the ablative, or, less frequently, the geni- 
tive. Each postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are ;— iw W % ikm t, 'who of us is there P', lit., 'from 
femong us'; QT S 9^ ^9i wgw, *a man belonging to the town'; Wli 
^tnnWT I? n Bra^qr, 'some one went out from the court'; ^g^ ^ 
JTJ^ W % IPpiT mt 9JT ^dlUI, 'he removed Ahmad Shah from the 
throne of Delhi', lit, 'from on the throne'. Two postpositions are 
commonly used after Verbs of /ailing, with the noun denoting that 
from which one falls ; as, B^ HHt W d fiiTT, 'he fell off that branch'. 

a. In MarwiLri, the accusative postposition, ^ (=H. fl. %f,} is also 
sometimes added to ?ni, (=H. H. #,) when it becomes, literally, 'in- 
to'. Thus, in 'D4ngar8ingh\ ^ qfr BhHWt mi^, *jump into the fort'. 

661. Before leaving the cases which are formed with postpositions, 
it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, inasmuch as the post- 
positions still partake more of the nature of prepositions than of 
true case-endings, when several nouns follow one another in the 
same case and construction, the postposition proper to them all is 
used only after the last. Thus, Xim wtw^ qft 9RIT ^THIs^ m W, 
•the beauty of Lamayanti, the daughter of Bhim Sen'; qs^ «r 49 
fm % J^m w^ mn, 'he began to live on fruits, flowers, bulbs and 
roots'. But, much more rarely, the postposition may be repeated with 
both nouns or pronouns ; thus, *T l^FH % fiT i^ nn il q^ «w ^ 
W, *you and I made this promise to J{and and Jasoda\ 
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Of the Vocative. 

662. The vocative is used in calling or address, either 
with or without an interjection. 

Examples : — % dS, '0 son !'; QPodr ^iit, 'companions ! hear'; X[^ 
^!m TCiSR^ Vlfff ^, 'daughter t be not so di8tres8ed\ 

a. Certain words in W^, often make the vooative in vn; as, e,g,^ 
from viri, ^brother', 9iri, 'mother', vooative singular, 9VTWQT, A^. In 
Qarhwaly #r is often similarly added to proper names ; as, t 4^^, 
^PanchamVy eto. 

h. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name in the 
vocative. Thus, dllH^i^ ehH44'H<iH^ fj^w btot rg'lTll w, lit^ *joy- 
inspiring. .ffa/t-yw^-impurity-removing, Tulsl^ is the story of Raghu* 
naih !'; ?2^i^ %% qiTm %T wx WX BsROnT, ^Tuhil to such a sinner, 
again and again a curse I'. 

ADJECTIVES. 

563. Little needs to be said here as to the construction of 
adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun either 
(1) attributively, or (2) predicatively . 

Examples are, of (1); — 5^ «n!T, 'a large town'; ^^tSi onft, *a sweet 
voice'; q# dif , 'large horses'; and of (2); Wf ^rtf! ^''JT ift, *she was 
very beautiful'; m WS i¥T t, *this water is cold'; % i) 19 itT 91!^ 
$W, *I saw that he was distressed'; HV ^n^ ^QTU^ mt 9, 'this staff is 
made straight'. 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive or 
predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found further 
on, in the section on 'Agreement'. 

564. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 

tbey are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, V^ A 97111 d, 'from the time of the ancients {lity of the 
great'); f^mt V9^ ^ HifT t, 'some wise (man) has said'; 99^ wk nfii 
^ 1!9T^, 'there is no blame to the powerful, Omdin !'. 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns^ and connected by a 
oopulative conjunction, follow one another in the same case, the first 
may take the singular, and the second only, the plural form ; as in 
the phrase, #!§ dr vft 9) ^k^t, 'small and great siud'. 
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665. Comparison has been explained and illustrated^ 
§§169, 170. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by repeating 
the adjective ; as, mm ^urar, *very black', iit% ^ «^, *very 
sweet fruits'. 

a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be taken as a 
noun in the ablative ; as, VTR^ # ^ntt uni, *the very greatest sins'; i .^«, 
^heavier than the heavy'; ^WT ^ HWI 5^, *the very best thing'. 

566. Agreeably to § 545 (7), all adjectives used compar- 
atively, require the noun with which the comparison is 
made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, IWIT % Wtt, *heavier than stone'; nw % OT^", 'richer than a 
king'; ^Si TVtdt % ^^gt, 'the noblest of living creatures'; 'n H9 % ^ff^ 
9, 'this is superior to that'. 

567. Certain adjectives are followed by a noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, especially. 

(1) Adjectives denoting cidvantage or fitness^ or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the dative. 

Thus, ^ #T ^nw i, *it is proper for a woman'; ^?l qfcr 9lHI i, 'it 
is right for us'. {Vid. §541, b,) 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness y conformity ^ worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. 

Thus, W?^ ^ TPC9 cfe MmA, 'like the thunder from the cloud'; T9 
«R fFH, 'equal to this'. So also, Snu, (Urdu jSl, often written HIHSIS,) 
in the sense of 'worthy^, takes the genitive ; as, TO UT¥?I % ^TJH f , 
'this is worthy of a wise man'. 

a. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or gerund, 
the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, and the gerund 
put in the oblique singular. Thus, ?W ^ xraftl mi iSk^ ^RtS dllf fl» 
'you are competent to make my sons wise men'; li mi ^P9^ tliiift 
^nn^, 'I am able to break your teeth'. 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or afiPection, take an 
objective genitive (§549,(11)); as, ^fo^ «RT ^irot, 'covetous of money'; 
ai ^SR ^ ^rraflt t; 'he is covetous of wealth'. 
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668. The adjective «it, *full', is never used by itself; but 
partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the English 
*full*, in such phrases as a *spoon-full', a *house-full', etc. 
But IK is used much more extensively than the correspond- 
ing English *full'. Any noun taking this affix is regular- 
ly inflected before it, as before the postpositions, whenever 

inflection is possible. 

Examples : — itlin^ W, 'a oup-fulF; ^rtv^ WT, *a jar-fulF. *R is used 
also with nouns of distanoe, as, CRT9 H^, *as much as a kos*; and with 
expressions denoting time, as, ^T^ 9n, 'the whole day'; ^ ?i^QR H^, 
*all my life long*; and with the pronominal adjectives, ^?RT, ^HHl, 
etc., when it has an intensive force ; as, njfRT ^^ i| W'il WIT, ^NHl ^IT 
^ ^ lili^ ^^inJj 'I will give him back just as much as he gave me'. 

Bern. In examples like the last, where the noun or adjective with hhar is 
not inflected, hhar may be more correctly regarded as the coDJunctive partici- 
ple of bhamd, *to fill'. 

569. Adjective formations with the aflBiX ^ have heen 
already explained and illustrated, § § 165, 166. 

NUMERALS. 

570. ^5F, 'one*, may he used for the English indefinite 
article (§ 148), in cases where that article is equivalent to 
the phrase, *a certain'. 

Examples : — ^^ J^H ^ W5 % ^PfT, *a (certain) man said to me'; ^WR 

HR QR^ mm iy ^a certain day it happened', lit,, 4t is the thing of a 

(certain) day\ 

Rem. It shonld be observed, that most Earopeans use eh for the indefinite 
article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it shoald not be translated 
into Hindi. 

571. ^«, when repeated in the same clause and construc- 
tion, is equivalent to *each', or *each one'. But when the 
first ¥8F is in the subjective construction, and the other in 
the objective, the first must then be rendered *one', and 
the second, ^another'. 

Examples of both oases are as follows : wsr ^m H^ IfHT, ^eaoh one 
went away'; ^ ^ ^«li ^W ^ 8ift n^flf ftuT, *he conveyed each one 
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there'; ^rVi ^« ^ WT, 'one fought with another'; ^m ^01 9 «8 IWT, 
*eaoh one was joined to another'. So also when repeated in suooes- 
eive clauses, the first ^^ may be translated 'one', the eeoond, 'an- 
other'; as, ^V vmr, ^W ^n?n m. 'one was ooming, another going'. 

572. ^qii is often used elliptioally in the beginning of a sentence ; 
as, ^^ ^p^ 9^ ^[^ ^ WiV ^^ Y> 'one (thing is), I am troubled be- 
cause of your trouble'. If the enumeration is continued, the ordinal 
94jil, may follow in the next sentence ; but even more frequently 1^ 
or nfif, ^again', introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; 
as, ^?cii% il«^44lfl. . . .^W TO ftrfw Tsroi^, 'one (thing is), I am of a 
dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me'. 

673. ^W ^ or ^9i WV is rendered 'together'. Thus, W^ IW ^ 
^m 9TT^, 'all the brothers were born together'; f^ Km W^ ^oni TffI, 
'the lion and cow would dwell together'. In this idiom, ^ or 9TV 
is to be regarded as a noun in the locative, with the postposition 
omitted. 

574. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns with 
numerals, see § 528 (1) a, Rem. 

575. The Aggregative form of the numerals in ^ (§176), 
is used when it is designed to indicate the noun as a col- 
lective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, vn^ Hl^, ^he eight 
watches'; ^ fira, 'the four quarters (of the heavens)'; ?ft^ %^, *the 
three worlds'. Similarly, #T llii^ 9^|$6I ^ 99IY ^, 'he gave those six 
in marriage to Bamdev\ 

576. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition fn is used as 
equivalent to the English, *as much as', 'as many as'. This phrase 
may be construed as a nominative ; as, 9H 7!V ^n^, 'as many as ten 
came'; % ^ fnr invl flCR ^HT, 'I saw as many as four elephants'. 

PRONOUNS. 

577. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a verb, is 
very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis is in- 
tended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity ; as, e,g.^ in dir6(A 
address ; as, wAl^ 'go'; ec, TOI ; dl^, 'may (I) speak P'. 
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678, Pronouns are to be regarded as of the same gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, iiam^m Sh Amr^ SI €h Tift n(, •prinoesseB whom Bhaumd- 
mr h&d kept captive'. 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the pronoun 
is put in the plural, even when referring to a singular noun. 

Thus, f^ % TraT .... Y^ # V1^ % ^the kings of that plaoe would 
eonvey him along', where l(i% refers to Balrdm, And in the follow- 
ing, ^hhT refers to Krishn ; xn B^ W OR f^ Tf^ %, Ve remain in 
meditation upon him alone'. 

h. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal pro- 
noons, has already been explained (§ 194). 

0. The use of the plural ham^ for the singalar matii, 'I*, is characteristio 
nther of eastern Hindi. The usage, howeyer, is not regarded by the best 
aathorities as in good taste, and it is doubtless better for the speaker to use 
the singular. Still we often find examples in literature of the use of Juim for 
the singular; nor is it easy to traoe any principle which guides the choice. 

579. The use of the Honorific pronoun ^ini, for the 2nd 
personal pronoun, has heen explained in § 211. 

580. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the above 
paragraphs oannot, in the nature of the case, be adequately illustrated 
by individual phrases separated from their context. But we may 
note Buoh passages as the following. The demon Bdndsur angrily 
calls to Aniruddhy ^^\n^ HVfiR, *who art thou, thou within the 
house?'. j(P. S, Adhy. LXII). So Kriahn says with anger and con- 
tempt, ?l ^ qw «n TOUT, 'what is this (that) thou hast done ?'. But 

again, when in the Prem Sdgar one girl says to another, ^lit n ^n 

y» « ^^^ ,^ • ^ ^ 

•^w nn 9it, 'friend; do not thou be anxious', in this instance n indi- 
cates affectionate familiarity. So the great sage Vishvamitray with 
no intention of contempt, addresses in the singular the king Harts- 
Chandra, as one ranking far beneath him ; fm % ^ofkl^ 13R9R ^ ^T^ 
w| irit »^ ^11^ ^, *no one appears more wealthy and liberal than 
fliee'. A man says to his brother, in the 2nd person plural, ?n^ 
'Wl ura ^TO, 'let me play dice with you'; but a son to his father, 
'TO Wll W^^ i^, 'please inform me so much as this'; and Balrdm 
••nd others to Krishn ; wm ift mtp %, 'obtaining your honor's per- 
cussion'. 
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N. B. Observe, that VTO, as the subject of a verb, always requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative be used, the 
respectful form in IkQ is invariably required. Occasional exceptions 
are irregular and not to be imitated. The following examples may 
be noted : wm Wfi ^TO ^, *where is your honor going?'; UfKI^ W 
WTQ ^ CPIT ffFf $^, 'Great king ! what such signs has your exoellenoy 
seen ?'; WtQ Prantd, *be pleaded to depart'. Similarly^ all other pre- 
dicates of wm must be in the plural ; as, crtqi ^[^ % fq^ ^ «li^l^ % 
^Kanva is in this way called the father of this (maiden)'. 

Bern. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made in the 
use of the pronouns, are of great importance ; and the foreigner cannot he too 
careful to observe them in conversation with the people. Indeed, a failure 
to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal forms, is often the 
occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on the part of natives of 
India toward foreign residents of the country. 

581. The choice between the two forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive which occur in the singular and plural of the pronouns (§ 206), is 
regulated to a great extent by euphonic considerations. But iu 
accordance with the principles indicated in § 532 (1), the forms with 
qh are preferred for personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same simple 
sentence, the form with %l is apparently preferred for the aoousative, 
and that in ^ (plur. 'i), for the dative. 

582. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, HY , is 
often idiomatically used to introduce a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or conclusion ; as, ^W % ^W TO wTV P^TO WW, 'do you there- 
fore go and bathe at a sacred place'. 

583. When HW and CPf occur in contrasted clauses, iff may often 
be rendered *the one', and df , *the other'. Thus, (P. S. Adhy, 
LXXXVII), 3 ui^ «nnn^ 9 w^iira, *the one wears a necklace of 
flowers, the other, a necklace of skulls'; and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

584. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative may 
be used adjectively before not only single nouns, but also 
entire phrases. 

Thus, HW ^ SI7T vm iniTFTT VlT, 'this expiating of a great sin hss 
fallen to us'; ff i| W WT WSm %T #Rt #T«R ^nn ^FTf ^IHRt, *what is thi* 
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that you have done, to abandon your family, and shame, and mod- 
esty P'; 9 ^wy J di ^«ft ^fB ^Im 9 %T cpn mt w^ ^sr iMnr ^, *0 

ooean ! art thou parted from some (loved) oue, that thou heavest the 
long-drawn sigh ?\ 

a. Henoe dr is used to introduoe the protasis of causal and oondi« 
tional clauses; and -^r, less frequently, the apodosis. So also, the 
relative At, especially in the locative, f?n % and ablative, T«9 fi or 
fV9 %, is used to introduoe final clauses denoting the object or pur- 
pose of an action. Illustrations of the above will be found further 
on, in the sections on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

585. The relatiye and interrogative pronouns axe often 
used, by attraction, for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, ^ iWi IR % mure §T »rtlim t, 'whatever any one goes and 
asks of him, that he obtains'; WT vri^ld i^ foiR WHQ WT ^, 'who 
knows what he may do at some time P'. 

a. In poetry this attraction is often extended to a great length, as 
in the following : nftf «K^^ ifm grh 99^^ m Wf ^OTI wrt Jflf HT^, 
* whoever, at any time, by any effort, in any place, has obtained Intel* 
Ugence, renown, felicity, wealth, prosperity'. 

586. €h is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleonastically 
with t, 'is'; thus, HT^HSR ir 9 % ^ftjiajftfiHi^ i, where in English 
idiom we would simply say, 'God is almighty'. 

587. The distinction between the two interrogatives, jtni 

and ^ivT^ and that between the two indefinite pronouns, %ri 

and ^, has been already explained (§§ 208, 209). 

a. The following idiom with «Rt^ may be noted ; wn ^l^eil^ ^R 
^, *who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?', 

588. The usage of otni in the plural varies. The Urdu oblique 
plural form, filR, is used ; as, Bfi %iit eRT, *of what people ?'. But 
the common people often use the uninflected singular in the oblique 
plural ; as, ^kl^ ^Hf ^, -from what people ?'. 

589. wn is used as both nomioatiye and accusatiye ; the 
oblique form in ^ is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, ip «T dra^ 9t, *what are you saying ?'; but, mi ^nrf K? 

INJ) tf, *why (for what) are you speaking f. 

38 
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a. «n ifl used idiomatically in expressions denoting sur- 
prise. 

Examples : — $ll?i^ mt 9 iv ^1^ J^V V^ HIH W^ JVT, Vhat does 
she see (but) that a man has oome and stands before her'; ifir^ ^if 
vn% If wm\ *the horses haye run— (why,) they haye oome flying'. 

6. «T is sometimes used absolutely in the accusatiye, as 
in the following : 

^9 it m^ % QT^tnR mt fcmfirr, 4n what respect will (my) future 
Hfe be harmed P'. Henoe it is often used merely as the sign of a 
question ; as, WT n il HV fm wff ^fT, 'hast thou not yet heard ?\ The 
dialectic M is also similarly employed (§ 228). 

c. For the use of Wt as a conjunction, see § 516, c. 

d. The postposition is sometimes omitted after Vl§ ; thus, jr Vlt 
^rerf?f ^, *why art thou crying ?'. 

590. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns, itri and ^ (§209), the follow- 
ing points may be noted : 

a. ^ is often practically used as a plural for iti^. 

Thus, 'some book has fallen', is Virit J^SRV llict 9; but, 'some books 
haye fallen', is W9 ^rei^ Tint V 

ft. When ^ril is used substantiyely, the inflected form, Bipit ih, is 
commonly preferred for the accusatiye ; but when it is used adjectiye- 
ly, if the accompanying noun be in the nominatiye form of the aoou- 
satiye, J^ also retains the nominatiye form, as in the following : 
WVt Vf^ ^ «^ Sit T#T7), *will you keep any place for your resi- 
dence P'. 

c. ^ik is used with numerals to denote a number approximately, 
like 'some' in English ; as, c^ ^9 VHTR^ W^, 'some ten men came'. 

d. With proper names, j^ must be translated 'a certain'; as, iM 
vdr WfUty 'a certain Udho (has) come'. 

e. W9 is used adjeotiyely before substantiyes in any case singular 
or plural ; as, «RV ^ m, 'at some distance'; W9 itt^ ^9 'in some Yil* 
lages', etc. 

/. in^ and ^ in successiye clauses must be translated 'one'. ••• 
'another'; thus, itrl 1^ liim VT JltT^ ^, 'one was saying one thingt 
(and) another^ another'; f«ira^ itr VxHi V^^STH mwm %if itl nm l^V* 
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mirar» ^raining water, one he washed awaj ; raining fire, another he 
burned (to death)'. 

g. ^ is added to the relative pronominal, ^ftv, ^as (what-like)', to 
impart indefiniteness ; as, ^Nt W^ 9t, 'of whatsoever sort it may be'* 

691. The Reflexive pronoun, «ni, may be used with both 

nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the English 

*8elf', 'myself^ *yourself ', 'himself*, etc., according to the 

context. 

Thus, % nqi) ^ {^RIT ^mm tl, 'I am able to feed myself'; OW HIV 
WRIT 9, 'he himself says'. The ablative, Hm %, is often to be trans- 
lated 'of one's own accord'; ^KfVT HTU % HW VIHT, 'the dog went away 
of his own accord', or 'of himself'. 

a. In the following, the plural irnre % refers to the persons men- 
tioned in the context ; imi9 ^ ^ ^ min m^, in English idiom, 
*they talked with each other of the sorrow'. 

b. In the following, wm is accusative singular ; 9^ Hqn q{^ mfil, 
'regarding himself, again, as the cause (of i2im'« exile)'. Rdm, A. 

e. The reflexive is repeated in the idiomatic phrase, mi) WQ, 'of 
myself, himself, itself,- etc. (%c. %); as, WT iVf ^PoA wm ^|Wf 9, 'has 
this bent of itself?'. 

d, mil 1^ irni, is used in the drama, for the English 'aside'. It ii 
evidently an abbreviation for nm f^ W^ € QSYTIT 9. 

692. The reflexive genitive, ^nim, must always be substi- 
tuted in standard Hindi for the genitive, singular or plural, 
of all pronouns, when the genitive in question refers to the 
grammatical subject of the sentence, or to the agent in the 
passive construction (§332). 

Examples :— TO wwt WfA W!^ tl, 'you desire your own greatness'; 
TniT ^nA ^ ^ hQ, 'the king went to his own country'; m «! nmt 
W^ ^, 'he gave his life'. 

a, WRT may also be used when the reference is not to the gram- 
matical subject, but to the subject o{ discourse. Thus, in the Prem 8d' 
gar, TOTRT ^ %W nf( t iwl wA ^iiT tm i, 'it is no fault of yours, it 
is the fault of your fate'; f^ fk HHH^ ^V^ fru %T csH^, 'be pleased to 
do that wherein your safety lies'. 

6. milT is also sometimes employed, when the reference is to the 
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speaker ; as, UTO ^Km ^ 9, ^Avadh is my country'. So also when 
another is associated with the speaker ; as, nw ^9 Wl^ nr% q!T iN 9, 
'all this is the change of our times\ 

e. But in the examples under a and i, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have heen used ; and must^ in general, be used 
in such oases^ where the use of the reflexive woiild occasion ambi* 
guity. 

d. WRIT, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is idiomatically 
omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, especially, before nouns 
expressing relationship. Thus, lam ^ ^ifN % V^kA WH dr^, 'that 
woman, approaching (her) husband, said'; % lER HTm 4, 'I am going 
to (my) house'. 

e. wmi is used substantively in the plural, to denote one's own 
kindred or connexions ; as, ih ffH ^initt ft ^ VH^tA, 'if you will kill 
even your own (firiends)'. 

593. The pronominal ^K?RT, is idiomatically used in the locative 
case with ?v, as an adverb of time ; as, Hfl^ $ ^IVT |[W, 'in the mean 
while what happened ?'. Also observe the use of YfP) in the follow- 
ing: ^EfA v«| HRfiin, 'I will come at this same hoiir'. 

694. The oblique singular pronominals, ^ and 1^, are colloqui- 
ally used in the manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in 
the sense of 'like'; thus, ^ T^ir9T ^ %% T^noHi $?fT 9, 'something like 
a fort appears'; 99 m\ f^ 9^ ^ ^|^ $m 9, 'what is that which 
sounds like a cannon ?'. 

StNTAX OF THE VbRB. 

The Infinitive. 

696. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified under 
three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal noun. 
Under this head we may note the following particulars. 

a. As a nominative it often stands as the subject of a verb; as, e.g.^ 
1^ Hit Tf^ 91^ ^itf 'it is not well for us to remain here'; lit.^ 'for us, 
to remain here is not well'; % i) ^jr^jTj mmi 1R f^ HT, 'I (on the 
i^rmer occasion) believed your word'. 

b. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit future pas- 
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rive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is probably derived, it is 
often used ae a subject with the copula, to express necetsity or ohligch 
iion : as, IRW ^ iWIT t, 'man must die'; gn ih Oft ^miT •, *you 
must go there'. 

tf. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the nomina- 
tive form ; as, BVf THI «ini QinRT WHf $f, 'cease to speak the name of 
Bdm l\ 

Bern, But in PermisBiye, Acqaisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative Com- 
pound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the postposition, is 
practically used as an accasative. Examples will be found in §§ 361, 356, and, 
farther on, in the Section on the Syntax of Compound Verbs. 

d. The postposition %t, of the dative of the final cause (§ 540, (5)), 
ifl very commonly omitted ; as, J^ mm ^ ^ TAn^ m^ % '1 have 
oome to ask something from you'; {^Fnnf ^9^1 wr^, 'the women came 
to bathe*. So also the genitive postposition is often omitted from 
the infinitive before certain adjectives, as, ^n^cii, Qrm, etc., especially 
in dialectic Hindi ; as, e.g.^ TRVT ifi^llil cit J^ n^ 9iild dni %, 'the 
virtues of the Baja Eiranyagarbha are worthy of being esteemed'; )i 
fm 9^R ^TKd W^f^y *I am able to break thy teeth'. 

e. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked §540, (5), is idiomatical- 
ly used with the substantive verb, to denote an action as imminent. 
Thus, «IRT ^ ^^ % f^, 'Ndrad Ji was about to rise'; Uff llffd "fit 
nt, ^she was about to clasp him'. In this idiom ^ must always be 
used, as also in phrases like the following ; jmi«i«i i) JUXFf ^ irtH m 
d<5>l ^ 9im, ^Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap'. 

/. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also denoted 
by the infinitive with W. Thus, ^Wl v^^ V[m HtfA HT irw, 'when 
five years were drawing to a close'. 

g. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in negative 
clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express certainty or resolutiati ; 
aa, % ^fiV ^irn) QfifT, 'I certainly will not tell'. In this idiom, the HiT 
of the genitive must be inflected to agree in gender and number with 
the subject ; as, e.g.^ HW ^w 'w W^ W, *this woman certainly is not 
going'. In the Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, d 1 «vnr WiH ^ tril, 'he neither has been, 
nor, brother, is he, nor will he be'. The same idiom occurs in the 
following, where the emphatic particle 9 or j is added to the infini- 
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tiye : Y^Y ^m iftT9. • • .9 iItI Wfl^ 9Aw Wfwt, 'like these. • • .are none, 
nor even ever is to be'; mrs ^ 9 4tr9 9nHr sfTlTy 'like you, none was^ 
nor is, nor even is to be'. 

h. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also gorem the 
ease proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples already given, afford 
abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitiye is occasionally used ctdjectively^ and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender. 

Thu8« ^ ^ nm ^ den <9CtA dnn 9, 'a woman is bound to serve 
her husband'; ^f?9l «l^ mnuSH fftlH t^, 'having found a thing to 
mislay it'. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperc^ive^ 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the order, but merely to say that a certain thing 

is to be done. 

Thus, (P. 8. Oh. XLVIII,) Jaaodd says to UShn about to go to 
Krishn ; HW HT ip ^ ^m Wf^^m wft ftl S«IT, 'this, then, you are to 
give to dear Shri Krishn and Balrdm\ 

The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

596. The essential distinction between these two parti- 
ciples has been already indicated (§ 316), and will receive 
abundant illustration from the examples in the following 
sections. As there is no diflference in their use, they are 
conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pronouns, 
both in the attributive and the predicative constructioiL 
In this case the participle |wt or wn, of the substantive 
verb, duly inflected if necessary, is regularly added to the 
participle. But when there is no danger of ambiguity, this 
may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are as fol- 
lows : HiHHtHlfi TU m d<5^ W?i^ ^, ^(the women) were going, seated 
on the guttering chariot'; «M ^ im JH! W9{ ^rm mfi) liRIT it #9 
1R VT9 ilQT 9, *Bome evil person has oast a dead black snake npoo 
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youp father's neck*; ^ H ^m rf^ yl im fiw ^ni ^, *a oow already 
gi^en aa alms, you gave in alms again'; ^^ i) ^P^l^ ^^ ^lo^ ^QT^> 
they reoeiTed the property given by you' (/lY., *your given property'). 

6. In the following examples these participles are used adjeotively 
in the predicatiw constmotion : ifni eft v)# ^v Wf URTIT unVT 9, ^a 
Sk4dra beating them, follows'; ^Rlf^ ^ 9t mRir ^m ?ni 4^ V^ ^ifT, 
^Jardaindh also, thus speaking (as he went) , ran after them'; dr % ^iM^ 
Vtdbi^, *if I escape alive'; «T 9 i) H^ ih ^ IWT WHf, 'did you 
suppose Arfun to be gone far away ?'. Similarly, in the Rdmdyan ; — 
91 driw vrtj) $f , 'give me this wbioh I have asked', lity 'give this to 
me having asked'; % ^ «ftTftn>i n lA mdr, 'that with ten million 
mouths oould not be told', lit^ 'fall told'; m^ QTfl ^ Jm mw^ *Bdm 
beheld the king falling at (her) feet'. 

e, TTsually when the noun qualified takes ^ in the singular or 
plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected whatever be the 
gender or number of the noun ; thus, ^n $liif oftr Wf^m t^, 'seeing 
them both fighting'. 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called Gontinu- 
ative Compound verbs (§ 358). Thus, e.g,, in ciw ^ in?ft Tft, 'that 
woman remained singing', it is plain that the imperfect participle, 
unit, is simply a predicative adjunct of the noun ^ after Twt. The 
same remark applies to analogous combinations with the perfect 
participle ; as, c?.^., in 9W unn WRIT WT, 'he was fleeing away', where 
nun is a predicative adjunct of W$, 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, 9im WTolT WPIT, 
where both tniT and V9T are predicative adjuncts ; as, 0.^., mi utotT 
% il?n V^ Hinr % 'this has come along down from old time'. In 
this, as in the similar phrase, 9wj W^ WTWT, 9T?n represents the 
action as repeatedly occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are constantly 
nsed absolutely in the inflected masculine form, to denote 
various circumstances of time, manner, etc., accompanying 
the leading verb. 

Examples : — ^^W pr^Tt WH it wim ^ mlilHllll fti8 IfffT i, *a Brah- 
man, desirous of beholding your excellency, is standing (at the door)'; 
Qlf iPl «n^ ^ 11% Hfit irt€t il ^ t, 'she, broken in spirit and dis- 
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heartened, is drawing heavy sighs'; 1I9 ^ Rll^ Wll 9, lit.<, Hhis 
(serpent) is going, me swallowed', i.e., 'he is devouring me'; ^ElV^m 
T^ WVI 9VT v), ^Krishn remaining with (us), what should we fear?*. 

a. The perfect participle absolute ra3, of ^)«ir, ^to take', is often 
equivalent to the IQnglish preposition 'with'; as, %^ W9t9 Qitv ^ 
dra^ TM ^n?iT % 'some Brahman, with a book under his arm, is 
coming'. 

b. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in express- 
iolis which denote 'time elapsed'; as, irifl VTQ ijp? QW VOT nvr, 'five 
years ago, he went away'; TOwil ^SR ftif ^ftft TIW ft?^ 1l8, ^several 
days having passed, the king went again'. 

0, In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, ^ * is often used 
for tl^ ; as, nw wnm ^, ^this being impossible'. In the following, 
^ is redundant : ^FQ $9 ^ mm ^SRTTI ^, 'in leaving this body'; nraOT 
H7 ^ ^^ ^ witH Tt, 'having become a widow, let her remain sub* 
ject to her sons'. 

d. These participles absolute are even more common in poetry than 
in prose. Thus, f\V9l7f if eRTSI ijeiTtl^mii, *while I live, I will not 
serve a rival wife'; 9iSfI 'i^^ ^ 8l?pF W^, 'kiqg Pautriky on his head 
being cut off, obtained salvation'; ?I7^ siiR ^R^ ^H vBf, 'on hearing 
her word, all feared'; TO %. . .^ ^ ^ <lil^Hf, 'you w:e, indeed, love 
to Rdmy as it were, incarnate'. 

e. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often used 
where modem Hindi would have the conjunctive participle. Thus, 
7l9 ncR Jl^f^ Tilfimifi^, 'having gone home, they asked their parents'; 
mrr ^SVil ^ TSRTI m^, 'as bow the wise, having received knowledge'. 
And so Chand (as quoted by Mr. Beames); Cif% fcii^ 4iU4ilt Hl^ ^O^ 
^having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword'. 

B&m. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the distinction 
between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, and often it is 
a matter of little conseqaence which is nsed. Bat the distinction appears to 
be as follows. In the predicative constraction the participle describes or 
defines the subject of the verb ; in the absolute constraction it defines after 
the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. Thus, wah rotd hud chdld jdtd ihd^ 
'he was going along weeping'; bat, wah rote hue ckdld jdtd thd, is rather, 'he 
was going along tearfully'. 

* For the Sanskrit ^f?!f , pres. part. loQ. absol. of 919, 'to be'. Yid. Williama^ 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 810. 
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/. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so called Statisti- 
cal or Statical compound verb (§360), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb ; as, e.g., in ek apsard gale d4, 'a 
nymph came singing'. So also, the so called Adverbial participle is nothing 
wore than the imperfect participle absolute, with the emphatic particle hi. 
The perfect participle is similarly employed; as, rtip deJche h{ ban awe, 'having 
actually seen (her) beauty, (description) may succeed^ gage hn majjana na pd^ 
wd, •even having gone, he could not bathe*. 

(3) In the third place, hoth these participles are often 
used as substantives, hoth with and without the postpositions. 

Examples : — ^^ %m sfTT TO^ ^6I<I, lifting the bedstead of the 
sleeper'; B^ ^ ^ra ^ ^^ ^8FR %\ WIT ^THT, 'he slew Hukm in sight 
of air; ^^ 7l9 9iT %ni, *grief at my departure'; dn 5CTT WlftlS, *obey 
iny word'; ^T'Sr ^^ ^^W, 'at the time of sunset'; 99 $ ![# n WT 
WRR, "^what is the use of having asked him ?'. 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed with a 
preposition ; as, gy ftR ftfiS, 'without having fought'; VBR ^ "m ^if 
^'aJlT, *it will not be disclosed without ray having gone (there)\ 

6. The substantive use of these participles is also common in 
poetry. Thus, ^^ iBfTU war SR^H H^l^, 'may your merit perish, 
for your speaking thus'; ^frl ^ TO VSffi ^ra? T^ ^, *the defects of 
(oiir) work remain not in the mind of the Lord'; $9 ^ SRT 179 VS^^ 
*this is the fruit of having assumed a body'. So is to be explained 
a common idiom of the imperfect participle with the verb <5PRt, *to 
be made'; thus. ^<HI4^ 81^ •! H^ $?!, lit., *from the mouth of Bharat 
no reply is made', i.e., ^Bharat could frame no reply'. 

Uem. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, muyai 
DJay be explained in either way : muyai karai hd sudlid taddgd, *when dead* (or 
*to a dead man') *what avails a lake of nectar ?\ 

The Conjimctive Farticiple. 

597. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle maybe 
classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely preliminary 
or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

«. As thus employed it is very commonly nsed where English 

^ould have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, always 

40 
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idiomatically preferred to the oonjunction, except when the two 
elauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus we say, ura- 
irT9T ^ VRItT H^ QfiTPfT ), 'he goes to school and reads', because the 
first verb is merely preliminary to the action of the second. Bat, 
again, we must use the conjunction in the following : 319 u<bfll ^ 
f^^QITiT 9, 'he reads and writes'; because the two actions are co-ordi- 
nate. Other examples of the preliminary use of the participle are 
as follows : lanH ^lUK'C H^ % oRtr, 'go and tell him', lit.^ 'having gone, 
tell him'; ^feri ih^R ebiHli4 FsTOT^, 'one would prepare food and give 
him to eat'; ij\^ ^^17 ?^ ^#, 'lifting up the stone he then sees — '; 
ftw^^ % %^ 5W ^VJ d^, 'having spoken thus to Chitrarehhd^ Ushd 
sat down'. 

a. In rendering such English phrases as 'go and see', 'did you go 
and call him', where the leading verb is preceded by the verb 'to go', 
Hindi idiom often reverses the English. Thus, 'go and see', is $FQ 
lin(^, Ht,, 'having seen, come'; 019 ^n^RV ^ U^m ^VTUT, 'he has gone 
and called a Brahman', lit.y 'has come, having called a Brahman'. 

Rem, In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix i or y^ is commonly 
preferred to that with the affix kar or ke. 

h. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive participle, 
and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The conjunctive participle 
represents the action without any reference to its progress ; the two participles 
absolute add each their own characteristic idea, denoting the action as in pro- 
gress or completed. Thus, wah hapre pahinke hdhar dijd, is 'having dressed he 
came out'; kapre pahine hdhar dyd, is *he came out dressed'; and kapre palunte 
hdhar dyd, *he came out dressing', i.e., *in the act of dressing'. But English 
idiom is often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked § 596 (2) e, in 
old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the conjunctive. 

(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples : — SlHl^T ^T^ WI wm WTH HUT, ^Bdndsur, greatly fear- 
ing, fled away'; ^nrc %T ^Rim ^ ^«l U^6iH\ WH ^TO TOni, 'seeing the 
city burning, all the family of Yadu cried out with fear'. 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation may 
thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when it is 
intended to give promiiience to the causal relation, it is expreuisd 
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by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clanse. Thus, without 
such emphasid, we may say, m? trcei ^in?f ^VTHTCl^ ^ 9|g ^ "vninTT, 
*this man, being very unholy, will perish'; but if we wish to make 
the cause more prominent, we must say, UW 13W ^ ^JHW nnftra 9 
W8^ ^innfT, 'since this man is very unholy, etc.'; or, again, HH 
''^ ^ ^ wnnn, ^nrfoii ^tm Wira^ i, 'this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy'. 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the means 

by which an action is efltected. 

Thus, etiT^vrfi ^ ^ ^ jA9 ^W ^RTTOT, ^Kalindi awaked Hari by 
pressiug his feet'. 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive participle 9r9^, 
etc., of jiifT, •to be'; thus, TOW ^ $^ ^f «l# «i# W^^ 8tW ^, *hear- 
ing and seeing him, great and mighty sages though they were, they 
arose'; %% ^^ ^ ^ H?: u^ ^r^, *being such a brave, do you raise a 
weapon against a woman I'. 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circumstan- 
ces accom.panying the action of the leading verh. 

fl. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into Eng- 
Ush by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent phrase. Exam- 
ples are as follows : ^sre ^ 4h^I qR^, *he laughingly said'; V9B ? ^%, 
'listen attentively!', lit., 'giving attention, hear I'; CRf JRrer 5RT #ra 
B3T, *he spoke up angrily'; TO ^i »WT ^TCrA ^l«lJi ra^T, 'you have 
knowingly committed a great wrong'. 

b. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic uses of 
^i^, etc., conjunctive participle of 8RT«n, 'to do' or *make'. Thus, 81 
^Hl ^n^OT ^ ^ 5RT «TO^ ^, 'those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! 
Mine ! began to quarrel'; ^Ttfin flW^ %r iR ^ ^nr ^^ 5RT'^ ^«i^r^k ^, 
*the soul regards itself as one with these'; TO sft ^ 5^ SRT ?7f! ^STT^, 'do 
not regard Hari as a son', w: or CRT^ is thus often added to nouns, 
when it gives them an adverbial force ; as. Bif wkl Tim ^^rrm ^iK St^, 
*he, with the greatest respect and deference, said', or 'most respectful- 
ly said'. Similarly, it is added to some pronominals ; as, ^Trl ^ WH 
W eiR MHi^ i, 'I am going to tell you in full the affair of the night'. 

c. The conjunctive participle of ilfT, 'to be', is sometimes equiva- 
lent to 'as', in such phrases as the following : ^ 5n?n tr wmr * rmm 
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^ vmm i, fira ir ^wrrm W, 'as Brahma^ I create, as Vi'^tjft^ preserre, 
as ShiVf destroy'. 

(6) The eonjiinctive participle srs^RT, is sometime used as an ai^jrci- 
ite ; thus, 1W % TOsRT suff i^, 'there is none superior to this'. 

(7) Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have o. jyreposttwnal 
force. Thus, e.g., ^K utel ^9 % ^VWl ^trU TO* t, ^that village is a little 
beyond this'; OW TOR ^^TTO % ^ fOT ^, 'that hamlet is somewhat 
off the road'; ^ ^ jl^eii ^ wri ^wfy 'there is no other besides this'; 
nra ftra ^ ^ %t im ^n^ d, 'through whatever country the lord was 
passing'; CW iTTO ^tlft ^ «npf ^ "m^ t, *that cow is not given for 
money'; ^^ % TilUHl «Ti» T^rm, *he gave him a cupful'. 

a. The conjunctive participle WT or 9i^, of SRWT, 'to make', ifl 
especially common in this prepositional sense ; as, «ra WT %t^, 
•deprived of strength'; fare WT*, l§o48,) ^through which', etc. Very 
idiomatic is the use of 5R^ in the following : ^^ J6n fl?ai 9i^ ^ % 
•(there) is one death, pertaining to the five elements'; i.e., 'there is 
one death, of the body'.* 

h. The conjunctive participle mvi^, ^having met', must sometimes 
be rendered 'with' or ^together'. Thus, ^[^ \nm m^ TOTTtSt, 'he 
caused them to forget both knowledge and contemplation': $w w^* 
im, 'both went together'. 

698. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the conjunctive 
participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, or, in the passive 
construction of the perfect tenses, (§ 332,) to the agent. But some- 
times it may refer, instead, to the subject of discourse. Thus, TT*i 
^ ^ Swr ^fPHk^KK, ySt^M WMT, 'the queen, somewliat reflecting and 
understanding, became composed'. This is especially frequent iu 
poetry ; as, ^ fHuf gf ^xniT. ^TUT, 'hearing of the death of his bro- 
ther, (his) wrath arose'. In the story of D/tarm Siufjhy (in Gutakd,) 
the conjunctive paiticiple once refers to the agent of a verb iu the 
passive conjugation ; thus, 44l<£ ?T W*WT IPU, 'thou wast cast out 
by beating'. This idiom is often lieard in tlie colloquial. 

599. There is no differeuce in iiieaniiig between the diflereut forms of the 
COBJunctive participle. The forms iu kar aud ke are the most modern, and ^re 

^^'^^^ I ■ ^ — II. ■ — ■■—■■ ■ ■ , .■.■^■■■. I. . ,_ ■ I M»- !■ I - ■■ — — 

• The Hindoos believe the bod}' to be composed of the five elements, f • 
•earth', 'fire', *air', *ether and 'water'; and suppose death to consist in the 
dissolution of these elements. 
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preferably employed in modern standard Hindi. But in a long Ruccession of 
{>articiple8y "where the repetition would be disagreeable, the root-f(3rm is often 
preferred. "When two participles of similar meaning follow each other with 
no word intervening, kar or Tee can be used oidy after the last ; as, jdn hitjh 
kar, 'knowing*; soch samajlikaVy 'reflecting and understanding'; khd pikar, 
'eating and drinking'. So also when the participle immediately precedes 
the leading verb, as in certain quasi compounds, §351, the root-form is usually 
employed ; as, wah uth dhdydy *he arose and ran'; kdshi ho dyd hai, he has 
come by way of Benares*. 

6G0. By means of conjunctive participles, a sentence may be 
idiomatically sustained to a great length, without any danger of ob- 
Bcurity ; thus, ST^t ^ ^3 ^i|^«1 sft ura imi €51 ^441tll< ^fTO ^R % fe^ 
tf Wt^K wm «ITm CRT ^51 WiJ ^noITO 1TJT3TO ^^gt qR^ rrn, ^rising 
thence, going to Ugra-se/iy and telling all the news, taking leave of 
him and going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession'. 

The Noun of A genet/. 

601. After the verbal Noun of Agency in mm or tto, 
the object of the action is regularly put in the genitive. 

Examples : — ^% oRm 5RT oRT^^irai, *the doer of such a deed'; ^T^^ 
%ili SRT ^KH^KI, *the savior of sinners'. 

a. In many cases, the genitive postposition is omitted from the 

object of the verbal noun, and it therefore appears in the nominative 

form of the accusative ; as, im cRTTORIT, *one who exercises love'; "ffm 

ftr ^ $^64MI , *a troubler of the people'; W iftrl JH^eiMI ^, *he is 

a singer of hymns'. 

Bern. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the above, the noun 
is to be regarded as an accusative. They say that there is samdsat 'union', of 
the noun and verb ; so that the object of the verbal action and the noun of 
agency, are to be regarded as forming a genitively dependent compound. 

602. As the predicate of a sentence after the substantive 
verb, the noun of agency is often nearly equivalent to a 
future participle. Thus, era? ii^ % wt^ot^ i, *he is about 
to go from here*. 

Of the Tenses. 

603. As ah'cady shown, (§§ 315, 316,) the tenses of the 
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Hindi verb are properly distributed under three heads, as 
follows : (1) the tenses denoting ftitu7*e action; (2) those de- 
noting action as imperfect or i7icomplete ; (3) those denot- 
ing action as perfect or completed. For a brief statement 
of the distinction between the several tenses of each group, 

the student may refer to §§ 316, 323 328. The state- 

ments made in those paragraphs, it is hoped, will be justi- 
fied by the illustrations of the use of the several tenses 
which will be found in the following sections. We begin 
with the tenses of the future. 

The Contmgent Future. 

604. The Contingent future, in modem standard Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. We 
may specify the followiug cases. 

(1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a possi^ 
hility. 

Thus, %[k 5Ri, ^Bome one may say'; TO ^BTfRT Ttfft % fill!, *with you 
I could drop from a mountain'. 

(2) It is therefore used in the protasis of conditional 
clauses, when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. And similarly it is em- 
ployed, in the apodosis of conditional clauses, whenever 
the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, dr ^ ^39 CRT ^!qt ^ $#T m fc 
^^ 5f Bf^niy *if )"ou once see her, then you will not again say such 
a (thing)'; and, in both protasis and apodosis^ ^n\ ^ MMm « fil^ 
^ T, '(if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then we may 
give (her)'. 

(3) Similarly the contingent future is required in rela- 
tive clauses implying a condition, when the condition is 
merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, iW aw «reR 8FH^ fira dr «r^ ^1^^> * whoever, abandoning 
deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords of the earth (i.e., 
Brahmans)'. 
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(4) Hence, again, it is used (a) in all Jinal clauses de- 
noting purpose^ and (b) in all clauses denoting the result 
of an action, when that result is regarded not as a reality, 
but merely as a future possibility. 

Thus, under (a), 1P5 an?! «R^ fTcb 971 ^ ^^ T^ ^ t ftR...^^ SRT iJcRT 
l^tr'smi, *I have mentioned this thing that.. .his doubt may be 
removed'; and, under (6), ^ %% 9^ 5R^ TO *!* wS ^ ^ ^%, 
*jnake me so powerful that no one may be able to overcome me' ; ^ 
iror 9i^ T^»^ % 019 TvaS^ VKl VP[%y ^contrive some plan by which I, 
may again meet that royal sage'. 

(5) It may express liberty. 

Thus, Hll^i %T % lii ^FC ^rtn, 'if permission be given, then we may 
go home'; J^K m ¥T^, 'I might, indeed, kill (her) ' : and in questions ; 
as, *| ^rai, *may I go'; ^n H^ T%, *may we remain here ?'. 

(6) It must he used in all interrogative phrases relating 
to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity. 

Thus, ^^ '^^ "^^ *r TOW ^ #, 'to whom shall we give this girl ?'; 
W ^BT ^, *what shall we do ?'. 

(7) It must be used to denote a future action or event 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is regarded 
as indefinite. 

Examples : — ^Wl W ^Brerr wtr % ni^ ?i9 ^ lire ^mrm, * whenever 
this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me'; ^«| ^^ nqn^ ?WI ^w: 
^, *when we call, then answer (us)'; ^19 TTofi 1i ir^ Ti, *so long as I 
remain here'. 

(8) It is also sometimes used to express an intention. 

Examples : — dl li WVSi ^sm % f W^ ^ wm ^ ^IH ?rt, 'if I be not 
united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to death'; dr m\ %^ 
w ^«^c) ;fre ^RRT ^, *if I am beaten, then I will remain with you 
as a slave'; % n^ ^T wrt, 'why should I kill tliee f '. 

(9) It is used to express a wish. 

Examples : — T^Rm f^H ^ ^ntr ^ni^ ^ •! w^ wnt, *may I not 
some day forget my own self; xira^ ^ f?F5 5Kft rm ^m, *may 
I obtain their fearful fate'; filfii ^T $^, *may Shankar {ue., Shiv) 
give me'. 

(10) It is used in comparisons^ denoting that with which 
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the comparison is made, not as an objectire reality, but 
merely as a supposed case. 

Examples : — m^^ ^ W SFTH vH WSf^ ^ IfSt WT 9717 «R^ r^ «l8, 
*the wrath of Balder swelled, as will swell the tide of the sea at full 
moon'; i^ ^Sti. ^Ml nR ^ W^i '<MA ^Stt 7I#, 'he split him, as one 
might split a tooth-stick'. 

(11) It may express a concession. 

Examples : — ^ ^TOH nf?! ^ r^HHI Wg Hid. 'however much hard- 
ship a woman may experience from her husband'; ?Rftl 1 ?1^ 1 WTC 
eii^l^. ' I though) I be not a poet, nor be called clever'. 

(12) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing ^fitness', ^unfitness', etc. 

Examples : — fwT ^9 ^ H^ wt Mf^Nid, *again, it should show him 
this also'; WR %l «ra dTTO f TO 5R S «l%, 'when (i.e., how) is it befit- 
ting you that you should live in the wilderness ?'. 

(13) It is sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, for the 
inipO'cUive. 

Examples : — ?! ^^ W:^ Wl HT^, 'do not thou touch our feet'; fit 
%l 3Rqs qR^ TSm nwrrt, 'do not deceive me, beloved !'. 

6"5. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which has 
appropriated the Contingent Future exclusively to the indication of roniingnit 
futurition, belongs only to the most modern development of the language. In 
old Hindi, as, e.g, in the Bdmdyan, the forms denote not only contingency, but 
also the certain futurition of an action, and even, as previously remarked, an 
action in the present. The proverbs of the language afford abundant illus- 
tration of the use of this tense in its original character, (§459,) as a present. 
Thus, e.g., hdtli ho hdth pahchdne, *the hand knows the hand*. Other illnstra- 
tions will be found in the section on the syntax of the Present Imperfect. 

The Imperative. 

606. The imperative needs little illustration. We may 

observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in command 

and prohibition. 

N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. *Thou shalt not 
steal', in Hindi is tu chori na Tcar-^ clioH na haregd, would be *wilt not steal*. 

(2) In prohibition, «i or wi may often be indifferently 
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ased. But when the phrase consists only of the impera« 
tive and the negative, im is preferred to n ; thus, im «^, 
*do not go'; »in ^ttWt, 'do not run', n^, as containing the 
present of the suhstantive verb, (§372,) cannot be used with 
the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the imperative ia 
determined by the pronominal form whioh is used. (§§ 578, a, 580.) 

(4) To the Ist and 3rd persons of the imperative are to be assign* 
sd all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English *let\ means to 
'allow' or 'permit', not the imperative, but the permissive compound 
must be used. Thus, 'let us go', in the hortatory sense is trv ^iHv ; but 
if it mean, 'permit us to go', we must render the phrase, fH titr w*^ ^. 

b. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as follows : 
iwn^ % ^ v^ *ask (thou) Shakuntald also'; fp ftl irnfdf ^ ^n^^ 
*do you then destroy the Yddavs^; WR ^ 3^, *let us too sit down'; 
^ «n«n^ % ^mi qi^, *oome, let us go and tell Bdndsur*; fft lit ^ 
J^ 'Skl^, 'let me remove the sorrow of thy heart'. Poetic examples 
toe ; — xmm Tft WCJ ^rnm^ 'make your abode in the fire'; %T fKVn 
W^ftiT ITOT^, 'know, (that it was) in virtue of good association'; ?nfii 
^ 5 ^> **^^ *^^^ ^^^ ^^-^ flowers'. 

The Respectful forma of the Imperative. 

607. Of the two Respectful forms of the imperative, in 
it and % the latter is the more respectful. The form in 3t 
is properly used only to equals and inferiors ; that in 9, to 
^uals and superiors, but never to inferiors. The less fre- 
quent form in mi does not differ from that in 9. 

Thus, in the Pmn SdgaVj Satrajit says to his wife, g nFg ejt 

^'^ IW QifildT, *do not mention (it) before any one'; and Krishna 

to his companions, wn ^n ftff TOi iwt t^3t, 'remain here for ten 

^ya'; and the Sun-god to Satrajit^ ^^ ^ ^ WIR ^JiniraT, 'regard 

this (person) as equal to me'. But the cowherds say to Krishna^ rt 

'W WiCRt ijpKT fk wm ^ «l W^y 'into this great (and) dreadful oave 

neither let your honor enter'; again, to Krishna^ ^ ?fre ^TOWIFC ^pn 

^^^i ^regarding me as your servant be pleased to have mercy'; 

41 
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mfru 91 ^^u m^ ^ W^, ^raising such questions in your heart, che- 
rish no doubt'. 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st plural, 
in a hortative sense : $f^ Wil 5irrt w: wi^, 'let us' (or *me') 'see the 
monkey, of what place he is'. 

608. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, are 
often used, especially in poetry, for the' contingent future, and even 

for the present. Thus, dr ^RT wnrQ ^ ^§9TT ^ qr^ % 9T^> 'if one die, 
then he is released from the sorrow of the world'; Ut^^ Qlf^ %sm 
Hjiim, '(though) one bring up a crow with extreme affection'; WVI 
ftig droij 91 %$1T, 'though you should go even without having been 
called, there is no danger', 

a. In the following, the form in 7 is used in the 1st singular of 
the contingent future ; as, 19 f^ % mm i| i^ WP) imdt ^ # WM 
WRH %f ^id, ^I have come here for this (purpose) that I may take 
away my brothers, and give (them) to (my) mother'. 

b. In the following, the form in dUT is used for the absolute future ; 
Wf mil ftirnQjIl Tni^ vtm ^nfirit, 'when your honor shall please to be 
angry, then at once they will flee away'. 

609. The explanation of the use of these forms in i/o, ye, etc., in these vari- 
ous tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix jja, which 
in Pi*akrit appears nol^ only in the imperative, but was also added to the root 
to form a present and future. (Yid. §§ 459, Reyn. 2, 462.) It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative and 
absolute future are used for the present and future. 

610. In many cases, again, these forms in ^ and W must be in- 
terpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive conjugation 
formed with the suffix ijfa, (§ 467,) now almost obsolete. Thus, 
in particular, I would interpret the common idiom with ITTW, 

• 

expressive of *duty' or 'obligation'; as, TO wt wn mrw. Here 
WHT, (sometimes wnr,) is evidently the nominative to ^snifQ, and 
we may render, lit^ 'with respect to us, to go there is* (or 'should 
be,) desired\ In the following examples also, these forms in ir should 
be explained as passives : n ^nrnd mr QOtoRT T^niT, /lY., 'it is not known 
how this (man) lived'; TO dr #T si^ ^nfld, ^whatever things we 
ought to have'; /«V., 'whatever things should be desired for us'; m 
%r ^Th*I, ^rfro #T ihlPt, 'that is reaped which was sown, that is 
received which was given'; ^W ^TTTTO WTOIT, irai ^KITTO 'ftw, *am^ 
brosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised by Death'. 
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The Absolute Future. 

611. As remarked in § 316, in the absolute future a 
future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or (2) 
assumed as a certainty. 

Examples : (1) 9^ «^ TBIT ^ ^Tflr sf fiv^in, 'snoh a husband (and) 
house will not be found elsewhere'; % CK9 vrnilTT, 'I will come to- 
mon^w'; vrsi ^ QT ^ ^R^n^, ^I will kiU this (snake) immediately'; 
^ wftf il^?f ra nmr^, 'you, (my) father, will thoroughly repent (of 
this)'; ira^ ^9J ^ ^ V^9 'you will cause a laugh, going to a strange 
city*; ^m 5Wt (fl^eiFiJ), 'now how will we live'; ^Ift fm ^TPSri), W^ ^IW ♦ 
wriil, 'where you go, there I will go': (2) dr ^wr 5FT ^, ^ %vn 
9iTO, 'if we shall give (her) to Kri§hnay then people will say — '; Si?ra; 
TOl 1 m^, m wraffii «R^, 'if these bards shall receive nothing, 
then they will give us a bad name'. 

612. The future of the substantive verb is often very 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to der- 
note what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, nim «F8i q^ d ^ i Ht wfew vmi iW, 'to (our) father 
Kianm, these are doubtless dearer than even thou (art)'. 

fl. The future 3rd singular, inn, is thus often used alone, in aa*- 
swers, as equivalent to the adverb 'probably'. Thus, WT HW IIR 
'lyi M<\H\ i P 8nn, 'is this town very old? Probably'. 

613. Occasionally in the Rdmdyan^ the fature in ^, ^fw, etc., has 
an optative sense. -Thus, iTVir| 5§?RI nwft TXIUkV, 'may you ever be 
dear to (your) husband*; ^ % 97 m CRf^fBi ^TOT, 'may (the prince of 
Rfighu) be gracious to a wretch like me'. 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

614. The characteristic common to all the tenses of the 
Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, imder 
various modifications of mode and time, as unfinished or 
incomplete. We consider, first. 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

615. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete action. 
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without necessary reference to any time. It may therefore 
refer to the past^ present, or future. It is moreover em- 
ployed both in an indicative and a contingent sense. 

(1) It is frequently used to denote an action in pMt 
time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples : — wbi ftPfd BRI HT wm ^9 ^ fmr ## ^ dfA^ 'whenever 
they would find an opportunity, they would never let him go with- 
out having insulted him'; ^rt B9 % TTV 9it A wm H %Rn, 'no one in 
his whole kingdom would sleep hungry'. 

(2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
in past time, in such sentences as the following : — 

91^ Qfit wn ^TRi ^ VT ihk) n^ ^ #) ^trit, 'what was ArjuiCz 
power that he should carry off our sister ?'. 

(3) It is sometimes used to denote an action incomplete 
at the present time. 

a. In such cases it wiU very commonly be found that the time is 
determined as present, by an auxiliaxy verb, or by some adverb in the 
oontext. Thus, WW Wf^ ^ % irtnil W^ ¥, ite ^ fi^ Hhl^, *I have 
oome to ask just this from you ; I ask nothing else'. 

b. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no special 
stress is laid upon the time ; as, % «ivf vpmr Bii mi ^n jiNn fJH VT 
VfV^ $#1), 'I know not, when he shall inquire, what answer you will 
give'; ^ % ^ ^^ tr ^^Km, 'nothing can be (done) by me'. This 
usage is especially common in the Rdnidyan^ where the auxiliary is 
rare ; thus, m^ vsS^ di^ fisiHTiV ^vnvsRt, 'in many a YrajfJdfiaki laments'. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application^ 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. 

Examples : — ^frtr fisR nimH^ %wit ^ff Uf^, 'without the moon, the 
night has no beauty'; Jt^fR wiV «l€f ^<ti^, 'that which is to be is 
never hindered'; J^T^ ^Iff w«inT m 9iT ^, 'the nature of this (per- 
son) no one knows'. 

(6) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apodo* 
sis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers to 
past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosisy it states what would haye 
beeui had the condition been fulfilled. 
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Examples :— dT?l V9 w ihi uta i^ WWl, 91T% 9il( ^mn oirtnT, 'had 
I known even his name and village, then I would have devised some 
plan*; 5|^ fiT ^ni )?( iit?iT *l Ti?lT» *else, not even one would have re- 
mained alive', 

616. lb may be doubted whether in this sense of a past conditional, this 
tenae is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which have an 
indicatiYe sense. The actual existence of an inflected past conditional, derived 
from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, suggests the 
opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one indicative, consisting 
merely of the imperfect participle ; the other, a contingent, being an inflected 
derivative from the imperfect participle ; which two tenses, through the pro- 
cesses of phonetic decay, have been reduced in modern High Hindi to one 
identical form. 

617. The inflected past contingent of the Rdmdyan has already 
been noted (§ 427). One or two illustrations will illustrate its per- 
fect identity in meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the con- 
tingent oonstruotion. w^ Wl^ 1 HT ehif)^ cfi^ flflU Wi^T^, *I have 
become old, else I would render you some assistance'; ^ ^RrSi SR 
te i«i#ni Arit QraH inrfdf ^ ^^, 'if I had known of this bereave- 
ment of my brother in the wilderness, I would not have obeyed that 
word of (my) father'; ITpfel. . . .^ ^»T#3 €hrtw wW, *elfle, I would 
have taken away 8ita by force'. 

The Present Imperfect. 

618. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, (1) 
an action inprogress, or a state as existing at thepresent time. 

Examples : — TO fixresft ^ «RniT ^ m^ tr, *you desire the her- 
mit's daughter'; ^ wf vrm 4, *why dost thou fear P'; Sm «iiT!l wi 
fiWTT, *they mock me'. 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

Examples : — S ^1^. . . .mrt ^nft ^, wt ^ ^fum m^ i, *where 
these two go, there they stir up mischief; MiKhK 99T ^ ^nm d^ 
nira vrtfii ^roi \ *in what way the Veda extol the formless Brahm^; 
Rpoi^ #81 wm VI #f^, 'whom, deity, you invoke night and day'. 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths^ but commonly with special application to 
the present time. 
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Examples : — dr w likii ... m^m 9 % ... ironifti fimi i, 'the nian 
^ho performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme felicity'; #T W^ ^ i^raiT 
9 %ri 9T?fT 9y 'what is written in fate, that very (thing) comes to pass'. 

c. Hence the use of this tense in comparisons, when that with 
which the comparison is made, is represented as a common occurrence. 

Thus, cif ^ w^ ^ ^BHERR % #r^ nroi ^, ww^ ir tir ni, *all those 

fruits fell on the ground, as falls the hail from heaven'; ^ ^rv WT 
nn ^ smElTSRT ^4ll«hli) tmr 9, 'as the heat of the sun, causing it to 
rain, becomes a source of pleasure'* 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to de- 
note that future as imminent. 

Examples :— ^ nUiT ^ wm *, *I am going into the cave'; ^ nni 
TO^ uron *, 'I will kill thee immediately'; ITH »OT ^ ^^ «ftT W^ ^, 
*I {plur. for sing.) am going to seek for the jewel'. This idiom re- 
presents a future action, as it were, already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : — WT^ sniRl ^ ^Tf^n Miliar niw ^, *the drums are beat- 
ing, the bards are singing their war-songs'. This is especially the 
case with the idiomatic phrase mi $^rm i, etc. ; as, wn cpn ^^lA ^ 
fill irj ^Tt finra^ frosR^ ^nrt, 'what does Ushd see, but that on every 
side the lightning has begun to flash'. 

b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples : — ^ftre ftr«f % whft ^^ f^ % ^ J^W HAifii i, 'from the 
very day I asked (it) , I have suffered pain'; ?i qri f^ % ^'Rm ^, 'for 
some days I am noticing, etc.'. 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action has 
been just interrupted, and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar^ Shatdhanvffs speech is interrupted by 
Akrufj who replies, n WfT w^ 9 dr fir % %^ nm «Rfm 4, 'thou 
art a great fool, to say {lit., who sayest) such a thing to me'. Simi- 
larly we may explain AkrHr^s words to 8/iaidhanva ; mx tn ^ vriN 
rti?! S^^» *w:e we inquiring thy caste (and) rank?'« 
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619. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that of the 
analytic present as ahove explained. In illustration we may add to 
the examples of this tense previously given^ (§§ 386, 402, a, 424,) 
the following. 

(1) Examples of the actuul present ; ms^ ^jfk. Mm ^nnj vvT^t, *I can 
kill thy enemy, even (though he be) immortal'; ^T% HRra^ W ^ 
WC^, *whom are you worshipping P what do you wish P': (2) of the 
AabUual present ; W^ VHR T9^ ^nrif ^ Wtf, 'without whose worship, 
passion departs not'; ^§vi?l ^ ll#Qf)i ^iwt, 'the good ever extol that man'; 
jd Hi<^ OTTd d ^tnif 'this one plays the flute, the other, the horn': 
(3) of the imminent present ; CTC^ ^^^ fiW5l ^BTJ, *I will set forth the 
spotless fame of the chief of Maghu'; (4) of the historical present ; 
$f^ ilfcriw ^t^m ^^^llT, 'seeing ShiVy the divine Triad smile'; lid mR 
n^fni liil^^lHl, 'having gone home, they ask their parents'. 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and historical 
isense are combined. Thus, cftri ^X ^^id ^KHI f^Rird, one would 
wash (his) face, another would feed (him)'; vspit ^n ipi ittut QR^, 'she 
would often sing his praise'. 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive imperfect 
(§ 327): ^irafil ^rg^ TRiBi ^irrt, lit.^ 'he is probably thinking (thus), 
Having killed B4fn with his younger brother (I will rule)'; where 
modem High Hindi would have "m^ %HI for ^»T«ITT?. {Edm. Ay.) 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same line, 
once as an absolute future, once as a present : # $^lff $^IT1 rv^ $#, 
^ho shall see, do see, or have seen'. {Ram. Ay.) 

620. Similar also is the use of the western inflected present, 
(§ 386, fl,) which occurs not infrequently in the Prem Sdgar. Thus, 
5 1^ sw Hfl^, ^ ^'"'^ ^» 'yo^ do ^^^ know me, (but) I recognize 
you'; ¥9i ^ ^ ^RI ^ 719 ^91^ 9, 'one sorrow pierces me now and 
then'; nwf CRif «l 9ii? BUTQ ^f^T^ %, 'they excite some violent act or 

other'. 

The Past Imperfect. 

621. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ac- 
tion as in progress at a certain de£Lnite past time. 

Examples :— ll "'ft vifT^ % ura TOm HT, 'I was reading with 8hri 
Mahddev ; 3ft ^ ^^ m^ d, 'in every place drums were beating'; 
^« if!^ ^lofh 9^1 'a woman was crying'. 
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(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an action 

as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of past time. 

Examples :-nra iniT ^ ^nd 1) 71^ « THR imi ffigraRV^^i^t 

^n?l % 'into whatever city they were entering, the king of that place 
would with extreme courtesy convey them (on their way)'; ftRI^ 
91^ 11^ fT^ d, ^!^ itI' «l Wimi HT, *of all the weapons and missiles 
they were hurling, not even one would hit'. 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

622. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in pro- 
gress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, QR^if^ ^rit Wi n eRtm tr, 'perchance some one may be say- 
ing in his mind'. 

a. It is used in comparisons^ when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed case. 

Examples : — ?i^ %% W^ fti ^ ?i^ SRra ^^ wi ^nft ihl, *tho 
three walked as though the three Times (t.^., Fast, Present, Future,) 
were walking incarnate'; $^ H^ ^ TfT W ^ ^ ^ HT^RIT % 
Hhere was a continuous sound as if it were thundering'. 

The Presumptive Imperfect. 

623. This tense differs from the preceding, much as the 
absolute future differs from the contingent future; f.^.| 
whereas the contingent imperfect represents the action of 
the verb as possibly in progress, the presumptive imperfect 
represents it 2^ probably in progress (§ 327). The absolute 
future of the auxiliary, however, never denotes the action 
as an objective reality, but only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, d OT^ 5^ W^ Wt, 'they will be (i.^., are probably) think- 
ing of me'; 9lT^Tii W'rt ?warRt «re $5^ itfi, *your Brahmans will bo 
expecting you'. 

The Negative Contingent Imperfect. 

624. This extremely rare tense represents an action conditionally 
assumed to have been in progress at a certain past time ; but invari- 
ably implies the negation of the condition. A single example iriU 
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suffice ; dr ?w H^ w^ WRT ^fsm ^fs^ %i^, ht wh wi i ^nft, *had you at 
that time been doing your work, you would not have got a beating'. 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

625. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been al- 
ready given (§336), and need not be repeated here. The 
following examples will abundantly illustrate those rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, in which 
the verb agrees with the object of the action, in gender and number : 
917 ^sdr^ ^ OTT ?m V3fm "Ul, 'Nand and Jasodd had performed a heavy 
penauce\ liL^ 'by Nand-Jaaodd heavy penance was performed'; tb^^C^ 
^ OTBtt srarHI. "Shri Krishn played the pipe'; ^W ^ BW^^ 9IT9PI fwRR, 
*he fed a thousand Brahmans'; ^I%m ii Tr^nt HITT^, ^Jasodd sent for 
ropes'. 

/ a. In the case of pronouns the gender of the verb is of course de- 
termined by that of the noun to which the pronoun may refer. Thus, 
HV 9IT ^ ^m WRUT, *what is this we have done V (sc, QRm); and Sitd 
says {Ram. S.), ^ni WTCni fHI tt NIIJI^, *for what fault, (my) lord, 
am I deserted ?'. 

/ h. The verb H\iM\, when used with the instrument, idiomatically 
agrees, not with the object struck, but with the instrument of strik- 
ing, and the object is put in the genitive. Thus, ^S^ 5r 8t^ fl^RITT 
'IRt, *he struck me with a sword'; ^^ ^ H9 ^ l^JX^ WITT, *he boxed 
him', {i.e.^ 'struck him with the palm of the hand'). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal construction, in 
which the verb is always put in the masculine singular, without ref- 
erftnce to the gender or number of either the subject or object of the 
action : IW ^ '^XUWdi ^ ^<Sllil T%HT, *the lord caused Jardsandh to 
be released'; 5ra % «ra^ $C4^ ^St ^?R ^fersi^ W ^ nriT, ^Kans shut 
up Basuder and Devaki in one room'; #1 ^ B^ ^nn ^ $W, *I saw that 
cow'; ^;^ ^ ^9nR^ dr^dt bRt ^<^lill. *he called his daughters'. 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in 'i, like those with ^, 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in the imper- 
sonal construction, in the masculine singular. Thus, ^^ i) ^(9% 
Tm, *he has kept these'; «^ ii ^P% vmw «hsn, *he caught and bound 

them'. 

42 
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626. Am remarked before, the perfeet, even of transitive yerbi, is 
often oonstrued aotively in the Rdnidyan, To the examples given in 
§434, the following may be added : QW $# ^ura TOni, *have jou 
Been the gracious prinoe of Raghu?\ 

a. The ioflected perfect of the Udmdyaf^^ whether of intransitive or 
transitive verbs, is always used in the active construction. Besides 
the examples given in § 436, the following may be noted : ^Pnm Clil9 
^ m^H dn^, ^why didst thou not kill me at my birth V\ QRtl^ QETTi 
9?mm VltH, 'they (t.(?., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction'; fi^ 
m^ ^^ ^nn^, *you have carried oSSitd^ the mother of the world'. 
So in the modern colloquial of Allahabad, etc., people say, ^ QiT 
qsffi|,=H. H. ^ i) WT QKIT, 'what did you say ?\ eto., eto. 

b. So also the perfect in i| or ^ (§ 439) is most commonly constru- 
ed actively. But this termination is chiefly used in qttasi oausals 
with a neuter sense. Thus, ^ Wi4t unsraiPI, 'joy swelled in lus 
breast'; ^Su wm iTCPi, 'all the monkeys fled'; ivriv^ HTVn^y 
'afterward he repented'. 

The Indefinite Perfect. 

627. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an ac- 
tion aJ9 completed, without reference to any definite time. 
It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist 

Examples : — ^9 % ^ QT?I %it, 'he said this thing'; HW ^9 l^i^ ^ 
«l QTUT, 'no one discovered this secret'; Win 97^, 'she became free from 
fear'; ^Tl ^^^^ VS!^ ^f^ Wl TjR 'W W[^J W^y 'various sorts of trees 
ever bent with flowers and fruits'. 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect, when the 
time is evident from the context. 

Examples : — %% «ra^ ^^R ^"J^^ ^ ^^» '^^^o so powerful has aris- 
en in the house of Yadu ?'; gH ^Ijfl firt ^ft^ OTi, 'you have escaped 
alive for many a day'. 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where Eng- 
lish idiom would demand the pluperfect. 

Examples : — fiiFrt ^ 1 W^J fin 8iw Brht ii9, *no one knew whither 
he had gone'; wa w^ mi «|pi €t %Pn 9SS irili *when much of tke 
army of the demons had been destroyed'. 
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(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the prea^ 
entf in general statements, when these are referred to as a 
matter of past experience. 

Examples : — ^nra ^ HMli ft WH ?WfRT 9lt?l •! ftlUT, Rto ^ ^ffiyr iff 
in fqHTy ^whoever ooming into the world takes not (lit.^ did not take) 
yourname, that person, leaving ambrosia, drinks {lit., drank) poison'. 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must sometimes be 
rendered by the present in English ; thus, ^ 'm^ ftni bipc ftrffPf, 
'measuring (you) in (my) mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans)'. 

628. In the Rdmdyan and other arohaio poetry, one tense ooilstant- 
ly discharges all the functions of the different compound perfect 
tenses of modem prose Hindi. Thus, ^^ft. . . .inm^ in^ fipRWW il?l, 
^Sati has gone and been bom in the hotise of HimdchaV. Other 
illustrations will be found in §§ 436, 626, a. 

The. Present Perfect. 

629. The Present perfect represents the action of a verb 

as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : — ^W ^i^ TO % v/ii^ wj^ \ *I have come to ask just 
this of you'; ^Wl % ^ ii fliro ?RT «!n? gwi i, 'since I have heard your 
honor's name'; ?19^ ftim ii. . . ."^ xmix t, *(whom) your father has 
kept shut up'. 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would re- 
quire the present. 

Thus, ^ fiiTin^ ^ dS ^, 'why are you seated unconcerned ?'; 
on sm T{ m^ ^^IHSIK ic^ V, *in each door wreaths and garlands are 
fastened'. 

d. It is more rarely used where we would have expected the 
poit perfect ; as, in the Prem Sdgar, Iwit ^HH TTIT iftrty ^T^T ^Tnft 
It im 9, 'once the Raja Hari&hchandra had become (or became) very 
liberal'. 

c. And in the following we would have expected the indefinite per- 
fict : ^ «R9 xxm ik Utrt % uni ftrat i, *I got (the cow) yesterday 
from the Edja's'. 

JBem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result continning 
to the present time; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 
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The Past Perfect. 

630. The Past Perfect differs from the English pluper- 
feet, in that the latter always refers to a certain definite 
point of past time, prior to which the action or event 
occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates that the 
action occurred prior to an interval of past time, which is 
noty necessarily, defined. Tlie Hindi past perfect may there- 
fore he employed whenever an interval of time, definite or 
indefijiite, has elapsed since the completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by the Eng- 
lish indefinite past tense. Thus, % ^1$ ^IQUH 9i^ WW UT, 'I came 
to put you on your guard'; ftre ^RTO Hlf ^^1 HT, *when this person 
was born'; d 5^ inp> ^nrf fihf ^ v^ %l WK WHIT UT, *they arrived 
where the lion had killed and eaten Prasen^; fW % WR i *W, (^ W 
poet=^ %) *you had, indeed, become immortal'. 

The Contingent Perfect. 

631. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used (1) in conditional clauses, denoting the condition 
not as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, ir «ref ^ ^ fil^fi??n Wi SRiil w^ ftRin tr, *if Nal have com- 
mitted some deed even of unkindness'. 

(2) It may express doubt ; 

afiT, ^t4^ % 1 ^F^ tr, *may she not have spoken in jest ?'. 

(3) Or a concession ; 

as, dr dr W^ ^ro ^ ifur ^ni, 'whatever he may have cooked'. 

(4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, iJ^^R^ Ti %^ wT sfern, n^l$ ^?! dr wAl ini, *in the family 
of Tadu is no one who, fleeing, has left a (battle) field'. 

(6) It is often used in comparisons referring to past time, 
when the comparison is made, not with an actual, but with 
a supposed case. 

Thus, #t ... «IT9 smv ^ B[3T fnr 9irl iiir, ^as if clouds of variooB 
had gathered round'. 
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a. In the Rdtndyany also, this tense ooours, hut very rarely. Thus, 
ih UT^ira «R^ ^ tHt, 'if he have ridiculed you in any thing'. 

Of the Prestmiptive Perfect. 

632. In the Frestmiptive perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objectiye reality ; Le.^ the action is denoted 
as a probability. It is thus often to be rendered by the aid 
of an English adverb. 

Examples : — ^m^mi SRT Wl irifl J^ ^Tllt, 'what must have been the 
state of the child !'; Wtl i| nw $TfT ^fT tniT, *your honor has doubt- 
less heard this couplet'; ^Si ^ nOTf # ^^SKi tnrr, 'it must have bent 
by the current of the river'. 

The Negative Contingent Perfect. 

633. The Negative Contingent Perfect is used only in 
the protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples :-dT 5 ^ WT 0^ * % ^^RTO Sim ^ m^ W WRR ?nlt 
% VR ^VJ^ ^T?iV, 'if thou hadst even once called from the heart, then 
that cry of thine had reached beyond the stars'; Wl^ Hf^ wA Wnr 
% 1 WR^ tr^, 'had I not killed my daughter with my own hand'. I 
have noted a single example in the Rdmdyan {8. K.); ^ «l ^TTfl ^hlT 
^TCI vji, 'if I had not obtained intelligence of Sitd', 

a. This tense diflfers from the Indefinite Imperfect in conditional 
clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; and it may 
thus often be a matter of indifference which tense is employed. But 
when the completion of the action is an essential element in the sup- 
position, as in the second clause in the first of the above examples, 
then this perfect tense should be used in preference to the imperfect. 

Of the Passive Conjugation. 

634. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to be 
definitely mentioned. 
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(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express impos^ 
sihility. Tlie negative is regularly placed between the verb 
and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1), — ^ITH W ^ i^ WIT ^rff wim, *the 
secret of this is not known*; ^ nii €ftp Wl tWT, 'else all the kings 
will be killed'; under (2), — "^i eiiT 99 919 99 % ^§9l9f ^it WTfIT, ^his 
strength cannot now be withstood by me'. 

635. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. Thus 
W9 ^ 9nn iivY 9I9T, *I cannot come', lit.^ 4t cannot be come by me'; 
TT9 ^^T fsRT 9T9 9 9nr, ^without Rdm^s favor one cannot come'. 

636. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in the 
ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following from the Raj 
Nitty the agent is put in the locative with 9-=m ; At 9 9^ilT 9ri 9nr, 
*I am not able to walk'. Observe, that the case of the agent is never 
used with the passive conjugation. 

637. When the same passive verb in successive co-ordinated sen- 
tences, is used in different tenses, the participle of the principal verb 
is properly used only with the first auxiliary. Thus, ^m 91^ 9^ <h 
9lft \| 4h 9ta?}, 'people have been, are, and will be killed'. 

638. The place of the English passive is often idiomatically taken 
by the neuter verbs in Hindi. Thus, 'these fields are being irrigat- 
ed', is idiomatically rendered 9 ^&9 T^ T%^. 

Bern. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter verbs 
are in reality corrupted Irikrit or Sanskrit passives (§467, a.) 

639. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi have been 
already illustrated (§§ 445, a, 610.) 'They are used under the same 
rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

640. Oausal verbs call for little special remark. True 
causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. Exam- 
ples will be found in §534, a. 

641. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, or 
(2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, im ^ wsA ... 99 VMi ^ St nnnt qr^ ^ ^, ^with nails ami 
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hair allowed to grow, all the kings were standing and making sup- 
plioation'; m) virai TWnd ^iHI, 'if he kill thee, die ; if he save thee 
alive, live*. 

Of Compound Verbs. 

642. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the conjugated 
member is intransitive, the compound is always construed 
actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the first 
member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, as a 
transitive, is construed passively with the case of the agent in the 
tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms given are construed 
actively : — ^^ ^ ^i^ ^grri, *he ate bread', but q^ ^Tst W!i JWT, 'he ate 
up the bread^; )i i) ^9 ^ ^m^ *I saw it', but ciw $^ qfT, 'it appear- 
ed'; im 5^ ^«n, *he heard', but Cli ^ nrr ^, *he is listening'. 

(2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Permissive 
compounds, although the second conjugated member, when 
used alone, is always construed passively in the tenses of 
the perfect, yet in this combination it is always constru- 
ed actively. The same remark applies to the following 
compounds, in which t^n, ^l«n, or triin, occur as the second 
element ; viz.y ira t^n, *to go out', ir *it, *to follow', $39 m«n, 
*to get a sight'. 

a. Also the following nominal verbs, denoting perception 
by the senses, although formed with the transitive ^, are 
always construed actively in all tenses ; viz.^ ^^n^ $m, *to 
appear'; ^iiri ^, *to sound' ( intr. ) ; ^w^ ^, *to smell' 
{intr.y^ jwi #w, 'to be felt'. In like manner is construed 
4m^{ #5n, *to be bound'. 

Examples : — aw ftRTT f^KOT, *he was wont to go about'; % srit $^ 
onn, ^I was not permitted to see'; d mi f^, ^they set out'; ^f% ^ 
v)# ^ RiHT, *he followed after me'; Jtri ^9^ ^ mm, ^no one obtain- 
ed a sight'; 9f Ilta ^^ni f^, ^two villages appeared'; ^ 9(9 njY 
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^HT^ nnn, 'nothing was heard by me'; J^ ^ ^|^n^ vnt^ 'some 
flower emitted a perfume'; 99 WT !gHl ^f^^ ^WUl^ ^what was that 
which I felt P'. 

(3) Some compounds govern a different case from the single verb. 
Thus we say, H^ il W« % «CTT, *he said to me', but ;gHi qRi ftrm, 'he 
told me'. 

(4) In standard Hindi literature, the verbs ^^^A\ and ^^RT, are 
very rarely, if ever, used alone. But in the colloquial they are 
thus used in some parts of the country, especially when the action 
referred to may be readily understood. ^^RT, indeed, occurs alone 
in the Ramadan; as, e.g.y ^'^ fit ... fej «iiio«i W^^B, *(if) you are 
able, then ... remove this sore trouble'. 

a. ^eh^l is usually combined either with the root or the inflected 
infinitive in ^. But sometimes it is combined with the infinitive in 
9, as in the following : TTR wm ftTT9 ^J9i inn, ^Bdrn will not be able 
to break the bow'. (Ram, BdL K.) 

b. Although W8IFIT is only used in composition with another verb, a 
causal, ^'SfiRT, ^to cause to finish', is formed from it, which is always 
used alone. 

(5) The idiom of the desiderative compound with ^riwd, as denot- 
ing obligation or duty, has been already explained (§610). 

643. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often themselves com- 
pounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions are as follows : 
9Tff9 %n V^ ^9% ^nr T$, the gentlemen are just now in the act of 
starting'; 5!ff ^^ 9Tinn, *it will not be possible'; ^Q* ^n^ wm IW, *all 
have set to eating'. 

Of Adverbs. 

644. The use of many adverbs as substantives has been 
already explained (§ 496.) But the following additional 
particulars may be noted. 

645. msi fm followed by a negative, is to be rendered 
*untir; but, without the negative, 'as long as'. 

Thus, ^rar fWR^ 1 W^, is 'until I come', but IWI ?W?^ TW. *a8 long 
as I remain'; similarly, Ih ^ vsAi . . . ^ ^ ^iftl 9i9 %fT^ ^a^ro, *as 
long as I live, never say anything again'. 

646. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the geni« 
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tive, is combined with the correlative to denote manner, 
place, etc., as unchanged ; as, ^ «t wt, *in exactly the same 
way'; w^ wt «ft, 'exactly in the same place*. 

647. ^iwt fWF is idiomatically used of medsure or extent 
in such phrases as, mt mi mi % 9t ^, 'as far as you may 
be able', qnrt tof idiomatically denotes a measure as indefi- 
nitely large. Thus, ir tr ttot % qjirt fRReR|, 'how can I fully 
tell the alms he gave?'. This idiom cannot be literally 
translated. 

648. qnt (ww)j 'where', is idiomatically repeated in suc- 
cessive clauses to denote extreme disparity or incongruity. 

Examples : — 8CTi 9 wraw ^wftlWI ^lift ^ ^Wf iig, *what equality 
between these beautiful children and these powerful wrestlers V\ mi 
^|«ni ^ nl^ ^niTTT, 'what was the Jar-born' (Agastya^ who drank the 
ocean !) ^in comparison with the boundless ocean V. 

649. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express tmiveraalitt/ . 

Examples : — ^ ?rt #^ ^l^ Hl^i, 'every where I see the two bro- 
thers'; rm^acK ftreR «III<M4Ii4) ^hn m cfe mkm ^ranil, 'in every direc- 
tion the inhabitants of the town are recounting the exploits of the 
Lord'. 

650. vm, — though derived from the Sanskrit W^ ('R^), 'where*, — 
is commonly to be rendered, *how', or 'why'; thus, ^mfvn ^R?l YVf mSt, 
'Saviour of the world ! how shall I sing'; ^CfifiV W^ ^Rm^ mn ?rtH!T, 'why 
^as Kekayi born into the world P'. 

651. The indefinite Jirff, 'somewhere', is used in compa- 
risons to denote excess as indefinitely great ; qpj^ is also 
idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as equivalent to 

the phrase *by any chance*. 

Examples : — CIW HT Y^ % QR?^ ^tUT ^, 'that house is ever so much 
bigher than this'; wpT cw eRTOt ^?|T ^ ^ ^nuT ^, 'surely by no 
obance can that deceitful Akrir have come again I'. 

a. For ^nt, 9RIJ is used in the Bdmdyai} ; as, m^ fiM Tft, 'no« 

where is there darkness', 

43 
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652. tvR, ^W, 'hither', *thithcr', as also the dialectic i[?i 
and ^Ri, are often used in successive clauses to express a 
contrast. 

Examples : — V3T % mir^ ^ TTsri^nr srt^ d ^^IT tra^FTT Snr 9P^ 

^nn, 'here, then, An/nidM Ji was greatly grieving, and there the 
princess was devoting herself to auetorities'; T?i vm Vfm ^ Hrlff 
fMHf$ ^IT*I 11^1411, 'here* he parts from friend and loved one, there he 
beholds supernal joy'. 

653. For p, 'thus', the original Sanskrit ^ occurs in the Rdma- 
yan, with ^, 'this'; as, f^mviii wFf «! ^HTO, lit.^ 'this (is) so — (it) can- 
not be said'; i.e.^ 'it cannot be told just as it is'. 

654. For wf with the negative, fiiR is often used in the Rdmdyan 
and in other poetry ; as, ?ct ^^ SFsra WCT snTIT, *said the lord of 
Lankd^ why dost thou not speak a word ?'. 

655. «W, 'rather', *sooner*, I have only met with in poetry ; thus, 
^A ^hf sn SIT^ nriHfT, 'sooner might a fish live deprived of water'. 

656. The particle ftR is elegantly used for an adverb of 
time, denoting an action as coincident with another men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : — ^ ^tR w g^ $^ Tin W fisR ... ^ftri wft ^diu il^ ^ Hf- 
VJy 'in a dream I was gazing on thee, when some one, lifting me up, 
brought me here'; Bi^ Jini T^ fti fira ^ H 5RfT, 'she was singing 
away, when Shiv Ji said'. 

657. The particles ^m and ^rin have been already explained and 
illustrated (§500). 

a. After a phrase or quotation, modern Hindi often uses %^, 
where Sanskrit would liave had ^fH. Thus, ftnn hQtsr WT mf JW 
%^ ^M«i 5Kt ^^1 if 51^, 'what has taken place, — without a motive 
let him not desire to know this'; ^rH ^ lirft «ftir iiT H^i^r ^, %^ Wi 
^n$ ^ ^rrmir C|^, 'considering that death has seized our hair, let him 
practice virtue'. In both these sentences, $^, like the Sanskrit V?l, 
marks the preceding clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or 
mind of the subject of the sentence. 

658. The emphatic particle fif, as remarked § 505, may 
be variously translated. In addition to the illustrations 
there given, the following may be noted. 
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99 mr QiT ^TTT Iran m w it, 'he was indeed wearied and exhausted 
by the journey'; 9T?|« «W WT WfRr ^ ^ ^nr^ «the child was saved, 
only the cart waa broken'; ^ TO ift IIT^, »! will regard sorrow as 
very joy'; 9 mgx^^ mt H WJJH % *how very wonderful are these 
doctrines !'; 1i ^ m? i^ ^ g^HT, 'I called yow 1', i.e., you, and no one 
else ; ^m^f^ xm dr^, 'should you go even without having been call- 
ed'; im ^ira^iTOt ^^u TO W m %T* W, *one imperishable kadam tree 
stood on the bank, (and) that only'. 

N. B. The emphatic particle hi is not to be confounded with the U which 
in the Bdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and accusative 
cases. In the Bdmdyan, hu, hun, or au is the common form of the emphatic 
affix. (Vid, §131. e.) 

Of Prepositions. 

659. The syntax of prepositions calls for little remark. 
Their real nature and construction have been already ex- 
plained (§§506, 509.) 

660. mtsT, 'without', i^hrc, 'within', and wit, 'before*, are 
construed not only with the genitive, as previously noted, 
but also with the ablative. In the latter case there is al- 
ways an implied comparison. Sometimes it is of little con- 
sequence which is used ; but often the two constructions 
convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, ^re ^ <BITfT. is, lit., *on the outside'; hut, ^F5 % 91^, 'outside 
of this'; SI wil ^81%, is, 'walk before me'; but, Cl^ ^ % 9lrii ^T^, 'he 
ran ahead of me', etc., etc. 

«. '^^ commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, where such a 
form exists. In the following from the Rdmdt/an^ H^f\ exceptionally 
governs the accusative in f^ ; d«S WW ^^W^ ^OTT, 'he sat on the 
seat with the sage'. 

661. Many words which, when following a noun in the genitive, 
must be rendered into English as prepositions, under other circum- 
stances must be regarded as nouns and often translated accordingly. 
Such, e.g., are qn^^, ig, wfim, and many others. Thus, Sft «T^ * 
^iR*, 'on account of my going', but, U^ cfSRV, 'for this reason'. So 
also, in the following phrase, T^ has a prepositional force : ?|ll ^m 
^ i^ W^, *for whom have you come V. Bat in the following it must 
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be regarded as a substantive, signifying 'object'; WR WCT ?W W^, *for 
what object have you come ?'. 

662. The inseparable preposition % *with^ is properly used only 
with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi it is not often heard ; 
but it is more oommon in poetry ; as, e.g., m^ (9+^1^) ^^^h (his) 
younger brother'; ^TO, 'with love'; ^QTCQIR, ^with attendants'. 

Of Conjunctions. 

663. The copulative conjunction ^ is used much less 
freely than the equivalent English 'and'; the conjunctive 
participle is often preferred to a finite verb followed by the 

conjunction (§597 (1) a.) 

Thus a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, *he went 
and saw the town', by BRf mn ^Ir «tiw «ftT ?W, but rather, W il wm^ 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often requires 
the omission of the copulative between pairs of words 
where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples :— irft ^ «kV iTfVni, 'knowledge of good (and) evil'; JH 
^isr WT ^itarar, *the giver of joy (and) sorrow'; fre>T #^, *go ! (and) 
Bee!'; ^^ 9^l$9, ^Krisin (and) Baid^e*. 

Bern. Sach pb rases are doubtless conceived in tbe popular mind as equiva- 
lent to copulative compounds (§ 482). 

664. ?ft is to be rendered 'also*, in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
*even\ 

Thus, ^ ^fsm *T 4h H^Xm ^ l5^ ^\T<^\ S ^IT^, *Shri Krinhn Chand 
and also Balrdm Ji came to Lvdrikd^; but, ^ ^sg^m ^ ^ nFst 9^ ^ 
^Wf i^ ^, 'even Shri Krishn Chand gives nothing to any one'. 

a. After words implying a comparison, ift must be rendered 'still', 
*yet', *even'; as, ^ A t, 'there is still more'; H? ^ B^ WC # w ^ 
%y 'this tree is higher even than that house'. 

b. Sometimes, again, H^ can scarcely be rendered into Englisli 
except by an emphasis ; thus, mr ^RToJ ^^ Ht 9^ «t W ^, 'howsoever 
trivial this work may be'. 

665. The Sanskrit ^Rfti, 'also', 'even', is never used in oonveiBS- 
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tion, and only now and then in poetry; thus, 11% iiluinTu tr^^R W^ 
Iivn^y *eyen that which is most mysterious, the good make oleor'. 

666. The phrase ftw m ^V, is often used as a copulative conjunc- 
tion, equivalent to 'moreover'; as, ftw W ^ H^ «ram %, 'moreover he 
says this'. 

667. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, m or nncrr, and in 
(Ar.) are the most common ; cK and «^ are dialectic. ^ 
also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. V3R and ^ are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; as, 
*!HT ^ i WT, 'be it good or evil'. But sometimes it is repeated before 
successive sentences ; as, ik ffr % ^ "SUm ^ imUm H 9iK^ ^ ITCr^ W 
W^ ^ m «l ITR, 'has not Hari had confidence in my affection P or 
hearing of the coming of Jardsandh^ has the lord not come ?'. 

6. vsksj is rare, but we find it in the Rdmdyany as, ihU|4IM ^Tf VQ 
filftqr, or * (being) in the power of pride or love'. 

668. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be readily 

understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Thus, i^^ iro?n^ Wt TI^ iipI ftig uri, 'wealth and authority 
pass away, obtained (or) not obtained', t.^., 'they are gone even before 
we obtain them'. 

669. §T is commonly used as a conditional conjunction 
in the colloquial; nft", usually pronounced, and often written 
^w, is Sanskrit, and in conversation is somewhat pedantic. 

a. ^ B is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional conjunction. 
Thus, Ih II fiw 1 trftl ^fk'^, 'if there is no treachery in his heart'. 

670. The conjunction ^ has a two fold sense, namely, 
*then', and ^indeed'. 

a. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; dr ^^ 
% ^g^ vrtnm ^ d $A % ^wt, 'if I had asked anything from him, then 
he would indeed assuredly have given it'. 

h. The illative m is only apparently used for the temporal con- 
junction. Thus, tin ^HTWT ^•11*1 1TW ^ ^ ^rei If9, 'having told this 
news, Narad Ji then went away'; where ^ suggests the accomplish- 
ment of his object in telling the news, as the reason for his depar- 
ture'. 
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b. In other cases ftr conveys a shade of meaning which can only 
be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, e.g,^ f^mOPf- 
vm TfflPf 9iT 9i?ir ^ % ^, *lord of the three worlds, and creator of the 
earth am /!'. 

671. The concessive conjunction is n^nii (iw+^), 'al- 
though', to which ?nrfii, or ^fnxro, 'yet', answers in the princi- 
pal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are rarely used in 
the colloquial, except by pundits. The corrupted form 
inrrq is employed in the JRdmdt/an. In the common collo- 
quial, St ^ and h A are usually employed. 

672. eR^rmTi and oKTifq, 'perhaps', like many of the fore- 
going, are rarely heard, except from those conversant with 
Sanskrit. The Persian mrw ["mm and mwi^) is often heard 
instead. All these are regularly followed by the contin- 
gent future. The verbal forms w^, wr w^, often take the 
place of these in the colloquial. 

673. fti is radically an explanatory particle ; its use as a 
final, = 'that', is easily derived from this explanatory sense- 
Thus, 51^ %W ^K«i % nUT RR ^5^, etc., 'for this reason he went, that 

he might see'; here HR is merely explicatory of the word fiRTOf, 'reas- 
on'. And in cases where no such noun occurs in the principal clause, 
it may be yet be understood. 

a. Often fifi must be rendered by the word *saying'; as, Qf Hf^ 
KHIHI W TO CIW ^re^ «TO ini^, *he was propitiating this (deity), say- 
ing', When will that man appear?'. 

b. Sometimes fii? is iised pleonastioally, after a relative pronoun or 
adverb ; thus, #T an?I TO W? Si CRf^. *that thing which you said'; W9 
fill U<l4lf^l ^WRW vit ^m ^if i\ ^«hHI, 'since the supreme Spirit not 
even for an instant can be such'. Further illustration of the use of 
the conjunctions will be found in the section on compound sentences. 

Of Interjections. 

674. Interjections call for little remark. The following 
interjectional expressions require a noun in the dative ; viz., 
«F5, ftro or fisRwn:. 
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Thus, mAnsR %i yaP^t 'praise to Qod !', TU^TT il^ 'vt?ill ^, 'a ourse 
to my life !'. 

675. ^ or ^ changes final ^ to ^i after a feminine noun. 

Thus, ^UiilH«l 5FT ^rre ^ 55 wig Tt, 'I am the servant of the Abode 
of Compassion ; hear ! mother !'. 

Of the Repetition of Words. 

676. The repetition of words is a marked characteristic 
of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a postposition 
or conjunction, may be repeated, to express, as the case 
may be, the various ideas of repetition^ distribution^ varie- 
ty , intensity 9 or continuance. 

&T1. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) distribu- 
iively. 

Examples : — HT H^ TO^rrWR tr ^ d, 'festivities were going on in 
each house'; ^n ^IFW ^FW mSR wm mw ^, *they in each birth find 
(their) abode in hell'. 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, ^H ^ 5F TTSrr, *kings of various countries'. 

(3) To express intensity or emphasis^ the noun is often 
repeated with the emphatic ^ intervening. 

Thus, »R ii iR S 5Rf^ ^HT, *in his inmost soul he began to say'; 
W^ ^ «n^ ^, 'in the very midst of the conversation'; ^sr WiW 1^ 
^iW CRfm wT, *all (the women) were saying nothing but Krishna 
Krishn !'. 

a. When the first noun is in the phiral, 9^ is not used; as, im % 
irdt WTO, *in their very hands'; Wl^ iTR, 'blow on blow'. 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive ; as, ^nat IFT ^?li, 
lit.^ 'a fool of fools', t.^., *a very fool'; ifeftl sfe «¥ ^ Jgl', 'swarms up- 
on swarms of bees'. 

c. We have also noted the phrase ^^TT 5^, 'very milk', i.e., 'pure 
milk'. 

(4) Sometimes the noun repeated is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase ; as, irtftf ^!ftf, *in rows'. 

(5) The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place ; as, 
^fOR ^ f^fiilT^ BlRT^ ir§)T, 'walk along by the side of the road'. 
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678. For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration of a let- 
ter, see § 4^^ (1) ^. 

679. Adjectives are repeated to express (1) intensity. 

Thus, ^t^ wt^t ITBR fra Tft i, *the soft, soft wind is blowing'; ^^ 
^11^ 9^, 'the cleanest clothes'. Sometimes the first adjective takes 
the genitive postposition ; as, gpft BKT gW, 'extremely hungry'. 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety ; 
Examples :-^ rt fHI, 'various new pleasures'; ^ 1R§ #15 

^^^ ^Ti, *they began to play various unheard of plays'. 

(3) Or the adjectives may be taken distributively . 
Thus^ 99 sif «l# il^^4^, 'each and everyone of the gtQ^XYadubafuW , 

680. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 
Thus, ^if ^ ^^ 5W Wl *Wf, *ten sons were (bom) to each one'. To 

the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle QR^ is often added 
(§ 504), as follows ; ^ ^ sirdfe M^H ITO, 'they went out by twos'; 'Wi 
^rai 9iT#i w3, 'they came one by one'. 

681. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken g?/^- 
tributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples : — ^3^5%! i> wA Wi^ ^R WM ^WW CTOT, 'having gone each 
one to his own house, they said — '; dl dl ftre ftre «l^ «R^ 1^^ ^ #T 
%T ^ Tt^, 'whatever different things each one may desire, that bring 
and give'; %U Wl 9in 7^ m?)%, 'what various sorrows do we experi- 
ence !'. 

a. But %iky repeated, is 'a few'; as, ?pQTt ^WT md ^T^ aftri, 'some 
few may gain your favor'. 

682. The relative ^NlT is idiomatically repeated with the genitive 
poptposition ; as, ^ SRT ft^, 'exactly as before'; or, if the noun quali- 
fied be feminine, Im ^ ^^ H^ SRt <9n ^, 'his stat^ remained just 
as it was before'. 

683. Repetition of verbs is confined to the participles. 
It may indicate (1) simple repetition of the action. 

Examples : — ^ift ^ ^^ W^ ^RtZ ^RtZ HRT TTU, 'Sari^ breaking up 
the weapons one after another, threw them down'; ^H H^ wr n^ 

79T d^ % ^^ S^^ ^^ ^'^9 ^^ ^^^ milk-maids repeatedly ques- 
tioning beast, bird, tree and vine, began to search'; ^9 ura vlisn wm 
miQ ds^ % 'the bees kept coming and resting on her faoe\ 
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(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses in- 
tensity. 

Thus, ^^ il?Pinv inpini ^ ^ ^Rf^ gin, ^Indra^ deeply repenting 
and weeping much, began to say'. 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or jpro- 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom into 
English. IFIH W^ ^IT %[ ^V^- 'walking on and on they reached 
borne'; ^re^ iffii % ^1^ ^r^ Tm WT^ « "^ vaUJ^, *in this way having 
gone on, he came and displayed his glory in the palace'; li^ ^^M %l 
W 9d 5^ ^nm s^t ^fii WI^, 'to ShH Krkhn^ as he remained bound, 
came the recollection of a former birth'. 

fl. 8in ^T^, is rendered 'gradually', *by degrees'. Peculiar is the 
phrase, %uyi ^ ^V|p^ t ^HJ^, *my continued non-arrival'. 

h. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the mascu- 
line, and the second in the feminine ; as, tIrt VfiS^^ 'secretly'; '^m ^ 
tw $^ 5OT ... jlrat JRrm «FT, 'all the milk-maids, making obeisance, 
with him looking on, — '. 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or causal are 
sometimes idiomatically joined together. Sometimes the compound 
has a reciprocal sense, as, mrj wnt, 'mutual beating'; but often the 
combination seems to have a certain intensive force; as, 1I9 Btini 
d^ TSI^nr T{ CRf! % ^rHi, ^whence came this calamity upon us sitting 
Btill r. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed idiom- 
atically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, giving an em- 
phatic force. Thus, % V3R^ wtiff ^ •! wizH. 'they cannot in any way 
be possibly effaced'. Or the reverse order is found, the neuter parti- 
ciple preceding ; thus, ^rgn Tn?rSFf lA •! wi, 'the demons, mighty in 
strength, (even when) dead, were not killed'; fig CTTT ^ dlCll, 'driven 
back, they not in the least gave way'. 

684. The repetition of adverbs has already been noted. 
(§498.) The following illustrations are added. 

^Rl iBRi inf 13R 5m ^w ?ra Tin im yjfl ^icni IR^, 'whenever 
religion suffers injury, then from time to time the lord, assuming 

various bodies — '; ?wt wrt mw w^ui «rb^ ^nft fiit fut ^ wh wit ^rS 

44 * 
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mn, 'just in proportion as the girl began to grow, so he began to 
love her greatly*. 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive postposition in- 
tervening, for the sake of emphasis. Sometimes the latter may also 
be in the emphatic form ; as, % {^m) mt WT ^if %% TCFrm ^n^nn, *that 
army in this very spot shall so vanish'; ^9 9iT fm, 'at that Yery 
moment'. 

685. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with a 
modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus, W9I qt «h9 vtv mrsr ^re irii^ d, 'all along through the midst, 

bards were singing (his) renown'; B^^ 9t3vffP%f ^ uro Ora, 'close 

along by those same footsteps'; ^ vl# 0^ V^ 9IT^> 'follow along 

behind me'. 

Onomatop(Bia. 

686. The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetio words has 
been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends also to 
the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in the balanced 
structure of the language ; as in the marked tendency to throw sen- 
tences of all sorts into the relative and correlative form ; the express- 
ion of repeated action by repeating the word expressing the action ; 
the fondness for rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the choice of 
words, are from the Rdmdyan, In the description of the fighting of 
the monkeys against Rdvan we read, J^isz ftlQRS V[Z WS^ ^ ^I3?f ?1J 
yS[Sft 9lQ, 'the terrible monkey warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to 
pieces, are not diminished'; and the fighting of the bears is thus 
similarly described ; 4^«hM^< di^gS ^(f^S^ W^ ^^^ WHTV ^f^]^> 
*the bear host gnash and grind their teeth ; they eat, and howl, and 
(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey)'. 

Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Of THB Construction of Sentences. 
L — Of the Simple Sektekcb. 

Of the Farts of a Sentence. 
687. Afi in all language^ the essential elements of a Hin« 
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di sentence are two, tfiz.y subject and predicate ^ to which 
may be added the copula, as a formal, though not, as will 
appeax, a necessary element of the sentence. We treat 
first of the simple sentence. 

688. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case ; or (2) two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns in the nominative ; or (3) an adjective or numeral 
used substantively in the nominative ; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 

Examples are, of ( 1 ) ; — g^ra^ ^TO WHT ^, * Tuht Dd^ has come'; 9 wl 
IJVI ^ ^rav \r, 'these are the marks of a good man'; (2) "^ ^nm ^ 
TORm Tsit ^IT^^, ^Shri Krishn and Balrdm Ji have oome' ;^ "ftw gn 
^nwi^, 'I and you will go"; (o) ^ B|^ ^, *two are there'; jtri V^ Wf 
<li9lll, 'no wise (man) will say'; (4) gw ^ WRT ^, *you must go', lit.^ 
*to go is for you'; (5) ^^ STK WT ^SFH ^ ^RVK ^S\ T^ OTR IBR fk 
^(RRT xnf^ 9, 'to them it falls to wander in this earthly oirole of re- 
peated births and deaths'. 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by f^R stands 
as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the Syntax of the Com- 
pound Sentence. 

b. Colloquially, the locative with fm, ^, etc. is used as the subject 
of a sentence in such phrases as the following : ^m VVf^ ?nR Htf 
WHT, 'not so much as one man came'; #T ^ ?TtK ^^fiS V^, *as many as 
two hundred came'. 

689. The subject may sometimes be omitted; (1) when 
it can be readily supplied from the connexion, as, e.g., in 
questions, or in direct address ; or (2) when it is implied 
in the form of the verb ; or (3) in proverbs, where brevity 
is sought. ^ 

Examples ; (I) WT «IW Wm t w! WffT t, 'is he coming P yes (he) is 
coming'; fer ws 5WT m^ H^IMH tl, *8on ! what conduct is this you dis- 
play ?'; (2) W^sm *, *(I) am a Brahman'; (3) qfWT msi ^TT, *eam, then eat'. 

a. In the phrase SPCHTIT ^, the word iTRt or fk^ is to be understood 
as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often expressed. 

690. Sometimes by anakolouthon, a nominative, or the case of the 
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agent, stands without a verb, as JNoV in the following : Hxvlt «T TI9 
H^ ^ Meh^ ^ % TH ^ # ^n?i ^^Sl «li^ ^nff, *the milk-maids, who 
had gone out to draw water — they, seeing the ohariot coming in the 
distance, began to say — '. 

691. The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; (2) 
a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some obli- 
que case ; (3) an adjective ; (4) a numeral ; or (5) any word 
or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples : — (1) 81^ ^anniT, *he will go'; (2) ^re WT WR ^TT^ ^, 'his 
name is Ahuk^; JK^ xnrr W i, 'this is the king's'; CTf 8^13^ XR i. "ho 
is on the house'; ORTTir 1^ ^, *the reason is this'; W ^rew ftw ^ ^, 
•whose is this book ?'; %^ ^[^i l^K^ « liV ^, 4n no one is such pow- 
er'; ih tm ift inn, *the son whom I shall have'; (3) TWT fiwpra «WT 
«l^ ^h VimUt ^, 'the Rajd Sisupdl is very ^nighty and renowned'; (4) 
S^ wni %T^I^ d, *my feet were sixteen'; (5) ^ TTBT ^Sfm^i WT Vi^xm ^, 
*I am the messenger (/*/., the'sent) of Bdjd Bhishmak\ 

692. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easi- 
ly supplied from the context ; as, ?T^ d^ ^ IWW UfiMI ^8F ^ IW Wni 
IT^ ^ to TH^, *both heroes saluted him, the one, regarding him as a 
spiritual guide, the other, holding him as a brother'. 

693. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in a 
verbal form, is regularly required to connect the subject 
and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose the copula 
may often be omitted in Hindi, where it would be essen- 
tial in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be readily 
supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as, YnRTqrV W ^ir- 
yF «rnR VMl ftni W ^ ^ ^re srt ^in? ^«F ^HK\ B^T%«I, *(there was) a 
king of the city of JIathurdy named Ahuk, (who had) two sons; tho 
name of one (was) Devak^ the other (was) Uyra$en\ 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons ; as, ^m? %^ 
^I^Tcmt ^nm^ A fifi ^ viim UIW *lli*«lt, *the earth looked as fair as 
a beauty adorned'. 

c. Similcurly, the copula is very commonly omitted in negative 
sentences ; as, ^n ^ WIOT MX^ CRT IJT^ ^^j 'this (person has) no 
knowledge of anything'. 
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Rem. In snch phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only apparent. 
Nah^o, as remarked § 372, in a compound of the negative na with an archaic 
form of the copula, dh^B- 

d. The copula is ^also usually omitted in proverbial expressions; 
as, %^ ^Rl 7T¥ ^^, 'stolen sugar is sweet'; 9#7^ ^ P9T tr %Si!^ Wl 
?^, 'oil of jasmine on the head of a musk rat'. 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which any 
affirmation is made, as past, present, or future^ the copula must be 
employed. 

694. The omission of the copula is extremely common in poetry ; 
indeed, in the Rdmdyan^ its use is quite exceptional. Examples will 
be found in almost every line. Thus, ^W ftlfisi ^51 W #nr ^^nft, *in 
every way, all the people of the city (were) rejoiced'; ^fl^JlUl W^rWF^- 
Yf^, 'association with the good, (is) the root of joy and gladness'. 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, deter- 
mined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; as, e.g.^ TO- 
TXVn 9 ^BC^ta VI^OT. *but difficult to be worshipped (is) MahenK, 

b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional use of 
the substantive verb, not as a copula, but as an essential word. Thus, 
d #nr fT^ Y ^ k^HS^ ^. 'those people admit that Q-od exists'; m A 
mtH d 9ty% ^n), '(those things) which have been, are, or shall be 
hereafter'. 

695. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater or less 
degree as compared with other objects. For illustrations of the syn- 
tax of adjectives in such cases, see § 566, under 'Comparison'. In 
the case of verbs, the comparison is expressed by prefixing the proper 
adverb. 

696. The subject and predicate may both be extended 
or defined, as in other languages, by the addition of vari- 
ous words in grammatical dependence upon them. The 
subject may be defined (1) by a noun or nouns in apposi- 
tion. 

Examples : — ITORXy: W T^^ar^TT TTW li^tvnR W^ ^, *JRdJd Bhish' 
mak ot Hastindpury {lit,y resident of) has come'; diTT^QR ilihlT ^rnn, 'the 
month Kdrtik came'. 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun «WT, which occurs 
in the following phrase ; ^m «MKliwn4^ WT ^ vn n^a WTO K 9t 
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CRWi^ 4, 'all the inhabitants of the oity, whether men or women, were 
thus talking among themselves'. 

b. The common idiom which ooours in the following' sentences 
must be regarded as an appositive construction : 9T^ ^ #1^ iRilf iil^, 
*I got two suits (of) clothes'; ^W ^ m^ ^i( IWT, *not one drop (of) 
water fell'. 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdgar, VT^m is a predicative 
adjunct of the personal pronoun )i : % 9ra% ^ dtt ?ld, 'I, a child, (f>.| 
although a child.) am thy enemy'. 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an ad- 
jective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the attribu- 
tive, and (6) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes the noun 
and forms conjointly with it one complex idea as, e.g., UW VTIQRt |R^ 
mim 071 9, 'this frightful form is the Kali Yug\ 

b. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the noun, 
and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it were, the predi- 
cate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, 1[^ cfer ITO %l ftlW THI ^, 
*(ifj I kill this (child), then I may reign without fear'. In the follow- 
ing both constructions occur: ^^ IRI «FT ^fig W^ ll<IM<lfli4) «lfT ^hWi 
qHi^i m, 'the youngest, son of that Bal^ very powerful, and greatly 
renowned, was Bdnd6ur\ 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun used 

adjectively. 

Thus, HW 'R'HT ^ irt^ ^, *this girl is thy niece'; dl W?! gn ^ w, 
*the thing which you paid'. 

(4) Or by a numeral. 

Thus, IW ri^H $Rt W^ m^y 'in the midst of this, the two brothers 
came'; ^ OT^ 3lffr fif^iri tW, *two thousand warriors appeared*. 

(5) Or by a genitive. 

Thus, ^ra ^xn % "^m wa tr T%, 'all the people of the assembly held 
their peace'; WW ftn iFlnil gn fW, *now my desire has been ful- 
filled*. 

Bern, As the genitive is de facto an adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi often imitates 
the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
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predicative character cannot always be certainly inferred from its po- 
sition. Bat it is evidently used as a predicate in the following from 
the Prem Sdgar : 9: HT^RR ^ fsR ^ ^kH ^ WK VTOT, ^six children of 
theirs, then, Kam has slain'. 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both {a) the attributive and {h) the predica- 
tive constructions. Thus, ^IR Tm ^rtn Wrf H^ HT, *a dead snake lay 
there'; but, in the predicative construction, ^^ ^ln vm ^f^ VMl VT, 
'a snake lay dead'; oft^ VTm CKfOTIT 79 W€\ ^W, ^Kam^ fearing and 
trembling, rose and stood up'. 

697. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 
(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase used 
substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb ; as, gw ^^ 8R^, 'declare the mess- 
age'; TXm ^toRK 9li9 9| dr^t, ^Rdjd Bhishrnak said nothing'. The 
object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence ; as in the following, 
after a conjunctive participle ; Qifin^ T^reNr ^H T^ $T%, 'seeing the 
sacrifice destroyed by the monkeys'; «ITT?f HT tft R^iS VT^ ^, 'hear- 
ing that the marriage procession had come near the bouse'; and, 
after an imperfect participle, fTOnP «RTO ^ffl B«l TrV, 'all the 
queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will move'. 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be 
defined in the same way as the subject noun (§696.) Thus, ^ 
IWrei ^TOT 5rM>. pardon my transgression'; If^ Vi fi H\^^ ^ ^iFiaT, 
*do not leave them alone in the jungle'. 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 332, maybe 
extended by the case of the agent ; as, ^n^T ^ ^WIT^ftt ^ WWT firm, 
^Brahmd caused the gods to understand'. 

c. Or by a dative ; as, ^ 9^ i) 99 9rT9T#t ^ ^T?n ^ finiT, ^Nand 
Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans'. 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, defining the 
predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; as, Hf»%^ ii Ti^ W dn!«I 
iU in5| nrUT, 'they allowed Mohan to come into the house ; ^^5 * Wl % 
fiiwm ^9 dUR inn, 'all the former grief left his heart'; WXn Q^ w 
%xS( mi ^If^, 'the fire swept to the top of the mountain'. 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition with the 
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predicate ; as, irv^#t ^ «iro 5^ •lOT Sdfirai 'rt^n 3np iTlnl^i ahn^w, 

*the names of the six systems are these, Nydya^ V^iifhefthik, Sdnkht/a^ 
Yogya^ Mimdmd, Veddnt\ In the following, the nominative defin- 
ing the predicate is appositive to the subject : ftrt CRT ^TITCrt ^iniT 
Stt ^RT^ ^rrahlT, *her eighth ohild shall be born as thy death'. 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective, or 
if a noun, also by a numeral. 

Examples r — W^m HT Jtvan «rW>, *be pleased to purify our house'; 
d Tjm ^ VTT Q^^, 'these are the king's four sons'; snr H^ miTV 
drsR ^Jfrr in, 'that mountain was eleven yojans high'. 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle always has the force of an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various adverbial relations 
of time, place, manner, etc., as explained in §597. Besides the illos- 
trations there given, the following may be noted : ^ ^ ^m H^TW 
^ ^ra^ ^§ ^ ^, ^Nand Jt, being very sad, began to draw long 
sighs'; TT^ ^ i^\l\ $ WRT HTfT d^HT. 'having taken the kingdonii 
and issued a proclamation, he established his seat'. 

(3) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§596,(2)). 

Examples : — KhHH ^^ T^ WHU H TfH w9, 'a number of days pass- 
ed staying in JIathurd'; "^ ^zm n^ ^5R ^ft m^ ^ feS wS^, 'Shri 

Krishn Chand has come in company with a beautiful woman'. 

Rem. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, again themselves be 
defined in the same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a sentence. 
For illustrations, see §§ 596 — 600. 

(4) The predicate may also be extended by a preposition 
with its case. 

Thus, B^ 5| f«R "'ft ^^9 ^ ^xi HT ^ ^^STT, 'he saw no house with- 
out ShriKrinhn Chund'\ ^im ih^ U%TTr ^ vm TO^f, 'all the milk-maids 
went to Yasodd\ 

(5) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, ciw ^91% v:^^ J^, 'he became greatly pleased'; iS^ Wl^, 
*come quickly*. 

Agreement. 

698. Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjectire 
used attributiyely with its noun ; (2) of an adjective in the 
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predicative construction with its noun ; (3), of the predi- 
cate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, with the 
subject. 

699. The general rules regulating the agreement of an 
adjective attributive with its subject have been already 
stated and illustrated (§163). The same rules apply to the 
agreement of the genitive attributive with the noun it de- 
fines (140). 

700. But when an adjective or genitive attributive de- 
fines several nouns of different genders, usage as to agree- 
ment varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender with 
the nearest noun. 

Examples : — ^^^5 ^ W ilr ^npife, 'his wife and children'; ^Wf^ ^ 
4It WX Q^, ^your wife and four bobs'. 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the mascu- 
line, as the 'more worthy' gender, even though the noun 
immediately following be feminine. 

Examples :— W^TTT ^U^iiT^, *your wife, sons, etc/; J^^HK ^ ^ 
WPi URIT ^ vnnt %r H^nUT, ^Purmrdm Ji called bis mother and 
brothers'. 

701. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs in 
the predicative construction with its noun, if the noun be 
in the accusative with ^, the adjective or participle regu- 
larly takes the form of the uninflected masculine singular, 
irrespective of the gender or case of the noun. 

Examples :— % T^HTQ^ ^ %^an9ili^ f^ ^ ^ t^am V, 'in the 
three worlds I see no one so powerful'; llfT %i H^lflT $19, ^seeing the 
citj burning'. 

a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle takes the 

feminine termination even after the accusative with ^. Thus, in 

Damayanti, WIS TW ^ WR il ^tora fi wft^ ^^T^> *you have left me, 

your handmaid, alone in the wilderness'. 

Bern, Here the constrnction seems confused; for although the adjective 

45 
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takes the feminine terminationi the verb follows the usnal rule and retain! 
the masculine form after ho. 

b. Observe, that when a partioiple is found inflected after a noun 
with ^, it is to be regarded, not as a predicative adjunct, but as in 
the absolute construction (596, (2)). Thus, Wtt wftl ^gfir ^Wll^l if 
dS mm in, 'where he would find seatedi sages, philosophers and gods'. 

702. The same rule as to agreement applies to the pronominal 
accusatives in 9 and 4 as to those in c^. Thus, 191 1^ ^^ W^f 
*whom shall we regard as the real (one) P'. 

a. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different usage ; 
as, e.g,^ in the following from the Prem Sdgar ; qir M 1P% nii) 9I?I 
#alr^, 'do not leave this child alone in the jungle'. 

703. If the noun be in the nominative or the nominative 
form of the accusative, the predicative adjective or partici- 
ple agrees with it in gender and number, as in the attribut- 
ive construction. 

Thus, iR ^ crre wt l^ 5T^ wnnt, 'why dost thou not fulfil the 
desire of (my) heart ?'; mH ttWR^ tf^nit FqiiHl ^, *the cows, panting 
and lowing, are wandering about'; $9T %rar 9iT?IT . . . ^pmrr lffil% Ht <i^ 
fipRS WTOT, *thus reflecting, Suddmd came near his house'. 

a. In the following phrase, we must supply the 1 st personal pronoun ; 
?ni i) Y9 sra ^ n^ ^n%^, *you have left (me) alone in this wilderness'. 

704. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must be in- 
flected to agree vfiih. the subject in number, gender and 
person, in so far as they may be capable of such inflection. 

Thus, 8IIHliC4^l €It Vlf^rcKUl 9 $T^ ^TB^ Hf wt ^iwrit \, 'sacred 
science and military science, — these two procure (men) a high rank'; 
ffpft t^ S S^n^lT HTO 9r9nr .... ^im m, *in that very country was 
living a Brahman, by name Suddmd\ 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs as con- 
strued with ^y is no exception to this rule ; inasmuch as that which 
in English is the object, in this passive construction becomes the 
subject of the verb, with which it therefore agrees according to rule; 
lis, ^ (ftmrt ^) . . fil^^ Am ^51 nwrrt, */t^., *or is the old love all for- 
gotten (by Bihdrt) ?'; ^ i^ 9^ ^ mrw H, *the six (daughters) 
were given in marriage to Basudev\ 
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705. When the Bubjeot of a verb is a sentence, the predicate is 
always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in the passive 
construction, ^f^ UlSi ^ sinn ^^ W^j *one milk-maid said, Listen, 
dear I*. 

706- When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an hon- 
orific plural, or a title of respect, although the reference is 
to an individual, the predicate or predicates must agree 
with it in the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the predicate 
nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for plurality. But 
if, with such a predicate, any inflectible adjunct be joined, it must 
take the plural inflection, as in the second of the following examples : 
n IcrerrmY, *this is Vidhdtd'; lift ^nm % ^Rf^T^r, *this is the Creator 
of the world'; flTO ^CT ?W ^T3 vtiTJ), *by what time will your honor 
return ?\ 

707. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both mascu- 
line and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form of the mascu- 
line gender; as, ^TTOT est ^ %r^ ... 919 ^9V 9nrr^ ^n^^, ^SuddmdU 
wife said (to her husband), — Now we are experiencing great trouble'. 

708. When the subject consists of two or more nouns or 
pronouns of different genders, the predicate and copula 
commonly agree in gender with the nearest noun. The 
same rule, it should be remarked, applies to an attributive 
adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, IPB it ?iW ^ ^ WT W»T ^, *this (creature) had three eyes 
and four arms'; W^^HiR ¥R WWd wieiSeiifil 9 vftt ^^ ^WK wA ift 
ViTmurt^, *youth, wealth, authority, lack of judgment, these four are 
each occasions of failure'; ^nhj^ 4Ir ^ VTRTT, 'a dust-storm and show- 
er came'. 

a. Some say that occasionally the attribative or predicate takes the mascu- 
line gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. But I am 
not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have only noted the 
following illustration of it in literature : na pv/rush na siri dyd, 'neither man 
nor woman came*. 

709. When the subject consists of two or more words of 
different persons, the yerb then preferably agrees with the 
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1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, and the 2nd, rather 
than the 3rd. 

a. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, the ^erb 
agrees with it in that number, even though another noun be associ- 
ated with it. Examples are as follows : QIV ^J'^RT ^if^liei tmBTT 9«l 
gn 1^^, *you and I are not that imagined spirit of yours'; Vira% 
^ n Qfff vi^irr HWt n ^ OIV d^r in, ^to-day thou and I will go to 
the place where thou and he were seated'; WtH n ^ UM ^ W^ xmnn, 
*thou and he will not obtain leave to go there'. 

Rem. In the colloquial, however, many people follow the same role with 
regard to agreement in the case of difiTereut persons, as when there are differ- 
ent genders ; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the nearest word. 
Thus many would say, main aur tu chalegd, tii aur we chalenge, 

710. When a subject noun denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a plurality 
individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : — ^9 HW Wfm HI, 'the army was going along'. So in 
the following, the suhjeots are oonstrued as collectives : 9 l: 9[¥ift 
9T9rv $ T^ ^VTXR BliHT, . 'these six duties were appointed for the 
Brahman'; ?i^ T^ Tm ^^ 7RIT, 'three days and nights passed'. 

a. On the same principle, ^9, 'all', is often construed as a singu- 
lar ; as, ?ra ^ ^9 lemrft, 'all of them were troubled'; W9 ^9 fin Wf 
nr$m 9, 'all these are faults in a friend'. 

711. Finally, it should be remarked that the common people, aa 
might be expected, are often very careless of the laws of agreement. 
Deviations from rule are even found occasionally in literature. Thus 
we read, even in Prof. East wick's carefully edited Prem Sdgar, W^ 
«lf ^ ^ ^T71^ iri, 'she went to invite her 8ister\ 

712. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often give way 
to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, where d, (p^ur.) 
is construed first with a singular verb, and afterwards with a plural: 
% HW WV\ QRtlS fira Jivsn Cfi9TW S^(f4) 'those who, abandoning deceit, 
sing this tale, hear (it and) tell (it/. 

II. — Of Compound Sentekceb. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 
713. When two or more connected sentences are gram- 
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matically independent of one another, they are called coor- 
dinate sentences ; and when one is dependent upon the 
other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

714. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as in 
other languages, may be classified as Copulative^ Disjunc- 
tive, Adversative, and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

715. The conjunctions proper to copulative co-ordination 
are ^ and «^. ^, *and*, joins two propositions when they 
are regarded as of equal importance, and as independent 
one of the other. ^...)i^, *and'.../also', implies that the 
affirmation of the former clause is extended either, (a) in 
the subject, or (b) in the predicate. 

Examples : — cw ^rar im ^ fort «ffV mm, *he went away, and did 
not return'; ^ ^m ^ iren) ^ H^Rm ^ li^ ^^r % %7T ^ nd» 'Shri 
Krishn departed, and Balrdm Ji also went off with him'; Hf im 
W^ f ^ Q9 ^ijn Kl^mM W^ 9, ^this man is virtuous, and he is 
also very learned'. 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from either the 
first or the second member of the copulative sentence. Thus, HY 
Vira ywil ^ 31^ Tdl^l4ii«l vti 9, 'this man is both virtuous and also 
very learned'. The ellipsis of the verb in the second member, is 
more common in the colloquial speech than in literature. 

b. ftiT or trril is often used as a copulative conjunction, with a re- 
sumptive force. Thus, B^ ^ ^WT ^ H3T ftwi TOT VT^regT ^ ^ W^ ^«5T 
ram, *he lifted up J7^d ; again, he also bound Aniruddh J%\ 

c. The pronominal phrase, Ri^iTCH^, lit.^ *upon that also', is often 
used as a copulative conjunction, with an enhancive force ; as^ ^ra XIT 
^ *WW u^ 9Ptii, 'moreover, men will do unrighteousness'. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

716. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences are connected by 
the conjunctions m or im^, ht, fttm, ^ and ftn, *or'. Any 
of these may be repeated in successive clauses, when the 
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first must be rendered 'either', and the second, *or\ There 
is no difference in their meaning : m is preferred to ww^a 
to connect single words ; mvm is preferred to connect sen- 
tences. 

Examples : — WR ^Pl ^ ^€i ^Tl ^ Wi^ H«rS^ V^HOT ^kSi «RT ^^i^ 

V 'we can take them and drive away a dog, or make stakes of them'; 
^5% tn^ »n^ ^ S^ Wli % ZX%ly *throw him down, or drive him away 
from my presence'. Also see § 667, a, 6. 

a. Sometimes sentences are disjanctively coordinated by the verb 
«n9 .... wi ; thus, wH wd int H ^% * whether he come, or do not 
come'. 

b. Negatively disjunctive sentences are connected by repeating^ 

with each the negative adverb, ^ ; as, 91 99 3isi 9 ^ 8VW ^st H^m, 
'neither is there that place, nor that ruined cot'. 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, Y^ m^ QRT wd ^ 
wA CRT ^X9i, 'this (man) has neither joy at finding, nor sorrow at 
losing'. 

Adversative Sentences. 

717. In adversative coordination, two statements are 
contrasted vrith one another. These adversative sentences 
are of three kinds, viz. ; (1) the second proposition may be 
contradictory or exclusive of the first ; (2) it may be mere- 
ly restrictive of the former statement ; or (3) the contrast 
may be made by extending the former statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appropriated 
certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive as distin- 
guished from contradictory adversative clauses. But, on the whole, the 
tendency seems to be, to introduce a contradictory adversative clause 
by tiT5W (very rarely, ftR^W,) or the equivalent Arabic dutiH ; while 
QT is commonly employed to introduce a sentence merely restrictive 
of the other. But an extenahe adversative clause is regularly intro- 
duced by «Tf, or the Arabic eiPrOi. 

b. In the following examples, q?^, wg and HT, are used strictly 
in accordance with the principle above suggested: (1) ^Sk^ ^ 8RT- 
•tarorr iiHt ilY tow W wh % ww ^^rara % vn t, *of the eoul there 
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Ifl no creator, but it has existed of itself from eternity'; JTTWT ^ 

man of bad oharaoter gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, but in 
thia matter the nature prevails': (2) J 'i ^ ^ ^ '■^ wft^ W HSI 
8ft ^T^ % ^ftm 1 «l#rrT, *tho.u hast indeed slain many very mighty 
(men), but now thou shalt not esoape alive out of my hand'; ^m % ^ 
mST T^ wil tiT 9n) ^ira it ifnr ^ 9^, *in his heart, indeed, he wish- 
ed to flee, but for shame flee he oould not'. 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle suggested, 
it must be admitted that even good writers often fail to make this dis- 
tinotion in the use of the different adversative conjunctions. Thus, 
in the following from the Prem Sdgar^ M4.«^ is used to express a 
mere restriction : 9i 8^ WtI cii9?IT ^ TOW n fira «ft %tff wi ^nwSr, 
'I am telling it before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one'. 
And in the following from the Shad Darshan^ H^ introduces a contra- 
diotory clause : d^ ftpir «RT ^RTOT JW 11^ i W WH % WU Wlinr- 
qisra % Wn ^V\ 9, 'the Ved is not the composition of any one, but 
has existed of itself from eternity'. 

d. Examples (3) oi extensive adversative clauses are as follows: 
3 l[i| ft «li^ ftr ^ VUTH ft «! w9 TO! Vi w #R # ^ ^8tt, 'they paid 
no attention to their speaking, but turned their faces away from 
them'; fasR ft ^ffTlR 5|ffS ft ftw •nn «roi 4k%n ^R^ ft n»3 ^, *it is not 
for establishing (the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it'. 

Causal Sentences. 

718. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the effect 
of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or reason, is 
commonly introduced by the conjunction m^, or the noun 
tViiTV, used conjunctively; a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or effect is introduced by the conjunctive phrases, 
^19 md KR, fiw ra9 TO, ¥^ crreR, or their equivalents. The con- 
junction fw, ^therefore', is conflaied to Urdu. 

Examples : — w^ ^5%* g^ ^H spitnii nnt ii w*n^ ftfS wnp j^ ^WT J, 

'I will give them happiness because they have endured great afflic- 
tion for me'; %^T m^ f 'iRfT few ft m^^ wmv Tftnr w fti5 ^ 
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Vii qmn 9iT ^ira^ WkKm ^, 'not to do suoh a deed, will stand as a Bin 
before God, hence I cherish this hope'. 

a. For 'TO ra^, etc., the pronominal ablatives, IR %, HT ^, m fl» 
etc., are often used to connect sentences in the causal relation, as, e.gr.^ 
in the following : ^^ HT^ Wt wftlh m^tin^HT^nd ft «P>, 'this 
(vulture) will pursue and kill me, hence one can only succeed by 
having gone to him'. 

6. The connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes omitted in 
oases where we must nevertheless recognize the sentences as coordi- 
nated in the causal relation. Thus, ^ 91^ ^ litT vii ^ l[i| vn 
H^lfiT ^^r QR^ ffnviT ^TT ^BTrffQ, 'my worshippers are oppressed^ (hence) 
I ought at this time to go and remove their anxiety'. 

J3. Subordinate Sentences. 

719. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. (1) 
Subordinate^ (2) Adjective or Relative^ (3) AdverhiaL 
These will each be defined and explained in their orderbelow. 

720. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate clauses, 
it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classification of the 
tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possibk^ the impossible^ and 
the actual, L The following four tenses denote an action or state 
of being, contingently, as merely possible, viz.; the Contingent Future, 
the Imperative, the Contingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Per- 
fect. //. The following are used to denote a supposition whose 
realization has become impossible ; viz.^ the Indefinite Imperfect, the 
Negative Contingent Imperfect, and the Negative Contingent Per- 
fect. IIL The remaining tenses are all indicative ; i.e.^ they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be suoh. In 
all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate sentences, it is 
to be remembered that the tenses of Class I are required when an 
action or state is regarded as a mere possibility; those of Class //are 
used to denote a past possibility which cannot now be realized ; * 
those of Class 7/7, denote, under various phases, the actual and real. 
These statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 



• It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in virtue 
of its double character (§§ 615, 616), belongs properly to both classes land 11. 
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Substantive Clauses, 

721. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence HT^^OSlT ^foR 9 91 Wfk ^ Jim «n?l i, 'that 
God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of religion', the phrase U<dHli 
^^^ i, is evidently equivalent to the substantive phrase, M<i)ui4! CRT 
^rafSI, 'the Divine unity'. Again, in the sentence QiW^V fis ^ HTd- 
in, 'the phrase 91 wrdlTT is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
case after the verb lil^ ^. 

722. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) Subjective 
and (2) Predicative. Those are called subjective which 
stand either in the relation of a subject to the leading verb, 
or in apposition with the subject. Those are called predi- 
cative which limit or define the predicate of the leading 
sentence or any adjunct of that predicate. All subjective 
substantive clauses are regularly introduced by the parti- 
cle m, *that'. 

Examples of subjective substantive clauses are as follows : — 1^ i| 
«CTT ^ TO "it ^tm ^ ^ IfY, *he said (lit. by him [was] said), I have 
nothing to do with Shri Khrishn\ Yqtj commonly H, 'this', stands 
as the subject of the leading clause, and the following substantive 
clause then stands in opposition with it ; thus, H ^^§ 9T?n 9 ^ 'V^^ 
^ HIH^ f% % mdl^ CRT ^?q W^ m^ IPRT W^tm 103^ i, 'this is 
evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain the know- 
ledge of God, is extremely difficult. In the following sentence the 
substantive clause defines the subject %nTT of the leading verb, as to 
its elements ; — 1^ ^Hl sft %r*n ^ «Rlt ^wf Wi^ fiff ^m ^ ^XtH »l# 
W# ^hI^ WWnS irnilt ^ itffl, *the splendor of that occasion cannot 
be described, how before all (were) rows of enormous tusked and 
furious elephants'. 

a. After a leading clause expressing 'fitness', *duty', 'obligation', 
etc., the verb of the substantive clause is regularly put in the contin- 
gent future, or one of the respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, 
diflH 9 nR TlvQ^ %r cut ^ l^, 4t is fitting that (you) send some one 

there'; ?m %\ wxm t ^ 8llt ^IT^, *it is necessary that you go there'. 

46 
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723. Predicative substantive clauses are of various forms. 
Thus, they may stand as the object, either of the verb in 
tho leading clause, or of a participial adjunct in the lead- 
ing clause. In this case they are usually introduced by 
the particle Sr. 

Examples : — fn^ wni vi^^? ^ ^T ^im ^nFRSlHT W TO nn Uh4^ fHri 
QRt Tri^ y W^ 9^, 'Narad the sage went and comforted Aniruddh Jiy 
(saying) — Do not be anxious about anything'; n^TOVTRt Tin 9^ 9TH 4 
Qfiffi^ Fuiidt i HR % TO% «ra. 'the princess walks about, saying in her 
heart of hearts, — Whom shall I marry ?'; WR ^^ W^ Bf im TTW 
^ ^irr?n 9, 'go and see what king is coming up against (us)'. 

a. Occasionally itr introduces the substantive clause, instead of TO. 
Thus, ^^ farai^ i^T OTTF ^ ^raR ft ^nm i^ WT t, 'consider this, 
what difference at all is there between Mathurd and Brinddban*. 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, TO may be omitted ; 
as, ftpft^lT drot, ^^ V3I^ W^, 'Chitrarekhd said, 'Friend, come 

here\ 

N. B. It is very important to observe that after verbs 
of *saying', ^thinking', 'wishing', etc., Hindi, unlike Eng- 
lish, does not admit the oratio obliqiia. On the contrary, 
idiom demands that the words or thoughts of the speaker 
be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from English in- 
to Hindi, to change both the tense and the person of the verb, as 
illustrated in the following examplt^s : ^^ ^ 9i^ TO ^TTOnT, 'he said 
he would come', lit., *by him said, I will come'; ^ ^TOT TO «rei$Sl W 
wi, ^as he wished ({>., was about to) kill Baldeo\ liLy 'wished, May 
I kill Baidev\ 

a. In the Rdmdyan (Bdl K,)^ we read, Wim ?nf W^ *nf JRnfii 
^f^ ^ TT^. Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive participle, as 
%TTO, 'thinking', of which the substantive clause, ^ ^n ^n^, is the 
object ; and these words, *I have no son', are represented as actually 
passing in the mind of the king. Thus we may render the passage 
in English idiom, 'sadness entered the heart of the king, as he 
thought how he had no son'. 
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724. Predicative substantive clauses, asjain, may express 
the purpose or object of the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause may be conceived of as in 
opposition to some such word as QRTT^, or ^g, ^reason^ object', in the 
principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for the sake of greater 
clearness, often expressed. The clause denoting the object or pur- 
pose, is introduced by the conjunction TO, or the relative €rT used as 
a conjunction. The verb of the substantive clause expressing the 
purpose must be in the contingent future. Thus, %^ ^^ ^v^ldlH W 
^Wr W^ ^ TO TO ^f 5KT fl4{lV|M 5R^ ^VT^T, 'I wish to send you to 
Uritiddban, that jou may go and comfort them^; ^ wA 5RT qR^ 1^ •! 
9i4in ftre H ^^ W5R % «raT t^, *I will not perform even an act of 
religion, in order that I may remain free from this bondage'; H ^TWT 
% flU^ I H gRT 9)tT dr ^ icn^ % im ti^ni $, 'do thou coax father that 
he may send me with the cowherds\ 

725. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, %m ?! ^ tsr, followed by the contingent future. 
Thus, m^ 51 •ami %^ ?T tr TO TO ni^, 'do not go there, lest you 
fair. %^ is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the context ; 
as, TlfiR ITT f^Tl9 U<dl«h, *I have no fear lest (my) hereafter should 
be ruined'. 

726. When the substantive clause denotes the result of 
an action, if that result be presented (1) merely as a wish 
or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent future ; 
if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be in one of 
the indicative tenses; if (3) as unattainable or inconceiv- 
able, the verb must be in the indefinite imperfect. 

Thus (1) ^« %^ ^'^ nnro 5FrenS fsR ftro cr^ %wt ^^ w^ irtsi 

nta «ft #nf ^R5 UtS, 'let us cause to be made such a beautiful theatre 
that the people of each village immediately on hearing may rise and 
run (to see it)'; (2) wm W ^Tl WT 9iTO t TO fimr ^ #T¥ iTgi V^m t, 
*what is thy business in Mathurd that leaving (thy) father, thou art 
living here ?'; aw «R W ^^ vlfm ^ T^ ^ ^1*^. m ftra * ^ ^ Wf 
^R^ i tm v^, *in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in 
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Buoh a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of her 
weeping, were weeping (too)'; (3) ^T^^ ^ WT W^ A %T 9W^ 
ih # Wftt, *what power had-4/;;dm, that he should carry away (my) 
sister ?' 

Rem, The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently express- 
ed by an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pro- 
nominal, as illustrated in the next paragraph. 

Adjective Clauses. 

727. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some word 
or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, "^^ ^ni ^ ^R ^m^ 
^ fm\ dr B^ if ^^aft ^, ^Shri Krishn counted those lines which he 
had drawn'. Here the phrase introduced by % qualifies the sub- 
stantive «!l4hi^i ^ after the manner of an adjective, and is indeed 
equivalent to WR^ wt^ 5^ ^n^ftt ^. 

728. AU adjective clauses are regularly introduced by 
the relative pronoun or a pronomiaal adjective to which 
the corresponding correlative regularly answers in the 
principal clause. The relative clause may be regarded as 
a simple expansion of the correlative pronoun. Instead 
of the correlative, one of the demonstratives (as, uw, mp, %w, 
etc., or the pronomiaal ^ may be used in the principal 
clause. 

a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described by 
the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus, ITO^ SFT ^^5! dl VOX WHT W %T ^ra ^TWH ^^T 
Wnn in, *the army of demons which had come up around them, — that 
army cast a shadow as a cloud'; ^ ^3 VM m 9% W ^IS ^ST^ 9raR, 
'in whose body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground 
(of the dead) \ 

b. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the relative 
clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the principal dause 
which follows. Thus, ftrrt IWI IR W W^ ftwil im i| iWH W^ Wl« 
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[, *the lord with perfect ease broke in pieces every weapon which 
was cast at Hari^, WJm SPSf WT «niT ^Nl ^ ^9 ^ WH W TOT €^ 
n?l HT M Al«fli4l, *a city twelve yojans square, such as Shri Kriskn had 
directed, he built in one night'. 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the substantive 
is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. Thus, dmi^< yxi 
T^MiH fkit%^ ^RFT # wn W, ^Bhaumdsur sat in the 'Flower-chariot* 
which had come from Lankd\ 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal and 
subordinate clause, when no particular person is intended, or when 
the reference is to a subject well known. Thus, df ftR ^fiit ^ ^RjlT 
%T ^ 'fhlT ER UtSht, *he who shall kill those two, shall obtain the 
wealth his lips shall ask'; f^ i) ^1^ ^^ffiTlT ^ ^in WR 99 ^^ ^ 99 %, 
*we are all in the power of Him who created the world'. 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the leading 
clause especially in poetry ; as, ^ vm CRT 99 % 9fS8R7n 9 TifQin^, 
^take out the thorn which is rankling in my heart'; d 'ilT'r^gr W iTl 
C^ran ^STCRPC QKS T9Hr CRT HTTT, *the weapons which fell on Aniruddhy 
were cut in two on the edge of the stone'. In the common formula 
of assent from an inferior, ^T 999, or 9T ^n^, there is an ellipsis of 
the entire principal clause {sc, ^ %T% eh^Jll). 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate clause. Thus, 
9# %T 9Til, 'those who escaped, fled'; wkS dl^ 9TT^ tftrH ilili)l, *who is 
unfriendly to him who speaks kindly ?'. This is especially common 
in poetry ; as. l|4)i|«9 ^ 9^ ^99 999 ^ftni 39$T9fQ[999 9nf 5fift 
re99 TCldcR ftr#hW!, *the soft and beautiful coUyrium of the dust of 
(my) Guru's feet; (which is) nectar (to) the eyes, removing (all) de- 
fect of vision, — applying this to the clear eyes of the understanding, 
etc' 

g. Or, finally, where the connexion is quite plain, both the rela- 
tive and correlative pronouns are omitted ; as, 9?IT TCRilT CR9 ^ 9T^^ 
•you have done well (in that you have) killed Kam\ 

729, The indicative tenses (Class III. § 721) will appear 
in adjective clauses whenever the qualification is stated as 
a fact. Of this abundant illustration will be found in the 
above quotations. But when the qualification is not stated 
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as an objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is em- 
ployed. 

a. This is especially the case, (1) in adjective clauses, denoting the 
object, purpose, or prospective result of an action ; also, (2) in all in- 
definite specifications of number, quantity, quality, etc., where no 
particular individuals are intended. In this latter case, %^, and 
VlfT or ^fTT are very commonly found in the principal clause ; and 
the subordinate clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pro- 
nominal. Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by TO, in- 
stead of dr. Examples are as follows : ( 1 ) f^ d ^cm 99$^ Vid %r 
8fiT CRTV, 'do that thing by which Kri^n and Baldev may come'; 
WTTh ftff TTO«I TT^ %^ ^n dnr 9iTTf 1 «Rra, *keep the king in such 
a way that he may never feel troubled about me'; (2) ure HF^ ft 
wiiW< SfiT ISS ^A^ $T, 'in that Scripture in which there may be a 
clear account of God'; ftww #nT W^ %t ^«l ^ 5l4ilfli ^, 'as many 
people as may have come, invite tliem all'; %^ ^HHW ^Ut4I UK ^^ 
•ITO ^ ^ V^, *8ucl» joy arose that sorrow remained -not to (its) name'; 
%?5T ^mn 5|ftT %l Hi5»TTH5li 8t, 'lay such a plan as may be effective'; 
nfi% V?I^ umJi ^ dr ^ a^n^, ^who has so much ability that (he) 
might set it forth ?' 

h. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, which 
not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence the Indefinite 
Imperfect (§615, [5]) is used in the adjective clause, ^Fshl 5F^ WT ^m^ 
^ dr ^^irrt «l5f ^fer ^ in?n, 'what was Arjun^s power that he should 
carry off our sister?' But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; 5fff HT ^5| 5CT WtT Hiui ^ dt SiilSn % ^, 'else what was 
their power that they should fight with the Kauravs?' 

c. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more relatives 
corresponding to as many correlatives in the principal clause. In 
this case English idiom requires that all except the leading relative 
be translated as indefinites. Thus, dr dff wra hHf Wnp #1^, 'what- 
ever one's disposition may be, that (disposition) seems good to him'; 
ftR ^ tiV >1ie4HI ^H^ IW MUki ^^ f?R ft^. 'whatever affection exis- 
ted with any one, according to that they beheld the lord's form'. 

Rein. A similar construction occurs with relative adverbs. 

d. Sometimes ^, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted for 
the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form of adverbi* 
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al clauses. Thus^ ^ ^TTQ An Hf vnti ^RTJ %r ^}?l«f, ^rnake such an 
effort as that vain affection and gross error may depart'. 

e. Similarly ^nrt may take the place of the noun and relative 
which should appear in the adjective clause ; as, KPH %r sni^ ^^f ^ 
IRtS, 'blessed that city whence they came\ 

Adve7*bial Clauses, 

730. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an adverb. 
It therefore defines the predicate of the principal clause in 
respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any other adver- 
bial idea. 

731. Temporal adverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by ^«i (^^ or ^), *when', to which the correlative ?to 
(?IT or ftr) regularly corresponds in the principal clause. As 
remarked in § 496, related adverbial ideas are expressed by 
the combination of the postpositions %, TOi, etc., with the 
temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : ^sra ?ift ^ VXfl\ ?!8I ^mw ft Sra^, *when 
(they) found (him) not there, then they said among themselves'; — 
99 % wra W . . . . 't^ ^ ''^ ^^ ^t5 na % ilifiHJ d, *8ince you left me 
at the house oiNand, 1 have been subject to others'; ^W fWR Bt^, HOT 
f|5F ^rrar, *while there is life, there is hope'. 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns denot- 
ing time, as ^Tur, ^ura, 1^, etc., preceded by the relative pronoun in 
the subordinate, and the correlative, or a demonstrative in the prin- 
cipal clause. Thus, e.g.^ TW9 ^Wi W^iMg ^ 5RT sllHIfji ^ lua, ^^ «irFI 
^nH^ ^ fti^m:^ d. *at the time Bdudaur carried off Aniruddh, Aui- 
riiddh was reflecting'. 

b. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced by TO, 
as, WS W9T d^T m, ftK ^f^ ^ ftr^smipg it nw 5RR q^^, »he was seated 
hungry when Vixrdmitra said this word'. 

c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted ; as, "^m 

jiniiirt ^n^ #r: % ^ ^kt ^^ w% ?w^ ^nv g?^ ^m f^Q ciwt w^, 

*all the milk-maids stood encircling him on every side, then Shri 
KrMn, taking them along, came to that place'; fr^ irin ^TTHV fm^ 
'when conversation is actually going on, even then conceal (it) '. 
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732. Local Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the relative adverbs ^wt, or i^rar, or their equivalents, 
combined when necessary with various postpositions. The 
proper correlative or the demonstrative regularly follows in 
the principal clause. 

Thus, inrt #nre ^5^ ^ ^^ I*H«i ^^ ^IVW #^ 5^ ^ RClid 'seve- 
ral children playing oame out where the sage Lomas was'; Wfi ^FH 
mn i Titli WfS ut d^inn, *where Kam has gone, will I send you too, 
to that very place'. 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, aw is 
commonly preferred to the correlative ?nrt ; as, <IMilt CTft n^ ^npt ... 
#mt ^^ i|?nR fnd d§ d, 'the queens came where the two heroes were 
seated with the corpse'. Biff IWT ^Ift «TO^ $cmt ^, *he went to the 
very place where were Basndev and DevakV. 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun of locality, com- 
bined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the place of one 
or both of the local adverbs ; as, ^SFU n^ St^ ^r^ vnRT IW it ^iftl f^TQT, 
•blessed (is) this place, where the lord has come and revealed him- 
self. 

733. Modal Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb ^, or it equivalents, followed by fil, 
etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, ^ tn M4h<& wm, TV^ TnTtnrf «ct^ grf^, ^as the ohariot drew 

near, the milk-maids began to say — '. Or, rarely, the adverbial 

clause may be introduced by Bfi, indicating it as the explication of 

St in the leading sentence. Thus, v^ sn ?OT^ ^ «wn^ iifi dr im ^ 

irm %T m^ ivj, *speakiug thus, I may save Uevakty namely. The one 

which 1 shall have I will give to you', 

Retn. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an objec- 
tive substantive clanse ; but differs from it in that the sentence is not given 
as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation of an 

accusative to the verb «n^. 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use of ^ 
or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This is used almost 
invariably in introducing a comparison. Thus, ^ «irni ^ cft^ %r Wl 

mki^^vmf^iiJt^^mi ^vmm^^ 'as your 
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majesty, having destroyed Kam, gave joy to your worshippers, even 
so, reigning over MadhupAry be pleased to take care of the people'; 
^ Sl^ ^ ii^ ^ wS ^, 'in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, 
so will we bring him'. 

b. When the principal clause precedes the other, the demonstra- 
tive is commonly substituted for the correlative pronominal. Thus, 
$W 5^ intr fti INl fw fro ^RT WpI nn brt HT^I UTO ^^ vm, *they re- 
joice as an ascetic, having done penance, rejoices on receiving the 
fruit of that penance'. 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal clause ; as, 
^ iara ^WT % ^T?j ^ ftig ITR, *like bellows of the blacksmith, it 
breathes without life'. 

d. For 11% and ^, Psrfi? and fNni are often substituted in the 
Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. Thus, f^rin 
HW SHOT ^fllil<^ wrft fHm "rnvsi iftf^ ^§^n^ IWf , *never tell this story 
to Hariy as you have told it to me', ^ftfl ^JM 5^ TTO J^TOT ?ra^ 
5iro nsfil TO lira irar, *the Name removes the worshipper's despair, 
with (his) sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night'. 

e. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined with 
the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place of the 
modal adverb ; as, FlTf Ksm3l HT ^uH ciiY9, 'I will tell thee hereafter in 
what way it happened'. 

734. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative or 
contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is introduc- 
ed merely as a supposition, without reference to any ob- 
jective reality, then one of the three contingent tenses, 
future, imperfect, or perfect must be used ; but when it is 
presented as an objective reality, one of the indicative 

tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite statements of 
time or place ; as, ^19 CIY ^nd ^ ^SIT i^. *when he comes, (then) 
let me know'; ^rrt fii% ^ swt TOTT W^, 'seize and bring him from 
wherever you may find him'. ^ 

h. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly employed 

in comparisons, when the object with which comparison is made, is 

47 
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regarded merely as a mental conception. Thus, $|itt At %# ^ 4A 
YTTiAt ^ ^ m f^ ^, 'the two lieroes broke (upon them) as a lion 
might break upon a herd of elephants'. Bat when the illustration 
is regarded as an objective reality ^ one of the indioative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, ^ ^m WRm i^ QmiuiiM wni il ^ ^wi Hf h 

^rfiin^ ^irnsRt ^nnii 9, *8hri Krishn (and) Balrdm seemed as beauti* 
ful as seems the lightning in a dense storm-oloud'. 

Bieim, The ohoioe of the tense in oomparisons is thus obviously determined 
entirely by the way in whioh the speaker or writer chooses to regard the ob* 
ject with which comparison is made. 

c. In poetry, the oopnla being omitted, the mode of oonoeption is 
left undefined. Thus, oh il^rffff ^9i|W % ^ ^Ri f^^v^Q^, ^He who 
is the imeonditionedy how becomes he conditioned P as the water'. 

735. Carnal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They are 
commonly introduced by dr, used as a conjunction (§ 520), 
in the sense of 'since', or 'whereas*. The principal clause 
is then introduced by %t or ?h. 

Examples : — ^IH ^ ^ J^ H If f^ ^t4 ^[pn^srrer flrin, 'since we 
are in such trouble, we ought to have some deliverer'; lili?!^ ^^^ dr 
fk dr ^rdr ^ %T^ ^, m ^ BQ ^ vre VT dS, 'after some time, as 
ITdho Jiy having slept, arose, Nand went and sat beside him': — some- 
times the subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, %l 50^ 
il^W 9IT^ % ^TSRfT unn^ ^ ^iinr 9t ^^?1T 9, 'so intelligent man after 
death passes into the condition of a stone'. 

(2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the caiMa sine qud non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis^ and the principal clause the 
apodosia. The protasis, expressing the condition, is regu- 
larly introduced by ir or qftr or the Persian mm, *if '; and 
the apodosiSy by the illative ih. 

736. It is important to give careful attention to the dis- 
criminative use of the tenses in compound sentences involv- 
ing a condition. The following principles are to be noted 



The realization of the condition may be (1) possible, (2) 
actual^ or (3) impossible* Hence, three general cases pre« 
sent themselves :-— 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed as 
a possibility t which may or may not be in accordance with 
fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be in one 
of the three contingent tenses, future, imperfect or perfect. 
(§§ 604, 622, 631.) When the consequence is regarded as 
certainly following, if the condition be fulfilled, then the 
verb of the principal clause will be in one of the indicative 
tenses ; but when the conclusion is presented (b) as merely 
a possible issucj one of the contingent tenses must be em- 
ployed. 

Thus, 0. «t ^ ^tJvk& «S Hid ^ Mr ^ xn^^ 'it Jnrdsindh 
should attack us to-morrow, then the people will hate trouble*; 
dt fMh# ^ JXm f, ^bft fwrt «|5| ^ ^nf^ ^ t' '^ ' should give tha 
riches of the three worlds, yet I am not free from indebtedness to 

you'; ^ ?WW «m wa fig wdt i h tfqfN^cw n qsvrdt, 'if 1 come 

to-day without having slain this (demon) then let me not be oaUed 
the servant of the lord of Eaghu't — b. dt W^ it? wA ^ finfe tm W«l, 
*if I but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear'; or, with 
the respectful form for the contingent future ; 9^ ^itH ^ ^mn inffi 
?h ^ ^H5 VlTl 8i?lt^, 'if your honor wish to get rid of this, then I may 
suggest a plan'. Thus the contingent future is used in both apodo- 
sis and protasis to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its conse- 
quence. Thus, ^ vm nfti mttt m^ ^ti ism sHir ♦in^ tri, 'if he 

should eat every day, the world would soon bo a waste': — e. For 
the contingent future in the protasis the imperative may be sub- 
stituted ; as, %T ^m w wtr Si wmi jm m 4^f ^nn, 'kindly tell 
me that, («.«., if you will teU me,) *then the doubt of my mind may 
be removed'. 

Bern. Observe (1) that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive assertion 
a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom would require 
the indicative : 

Bern. (2) It must also be remembered that in all but the most modem Hin- 
di these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
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letter of these rules would require absolute future; as, e.f^^jo ihi harai amafa 
so hoi, where modern idiom would require hogd ; he who marries this girl shall 
become immortal^ 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, or in the 
future, past or present time, as when its fulfihnent is 
assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb in the 
absolute future or some other of the indicative tenses. In 
the apodosis the conditions above specified necessarily re- 
gulate the choice of a contingent or indicative tense. 

Examples :— dr^ Pm^HT ^ 99 «t iR«miT^ tnft, *if I come oat, 
then he will be degraded'; ^ % ^RSI SRHJ ^STm ^ HT QRTV Tcui^iU, ^if 
I now get angry » the business will be spoiled'; dr 9 i) iffY ^mr ?)f 
^ ^R ^ inn, *if you did not take him, then who else did carry 
himoflfP' 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. The 
protasis expresses a condition which was not realized, the 
apodosis a consequence which would have followed had 
not the condition failed. Tlie verb of the protasis is com- 
monly put in the indefinite imperfect, much less frequent- 
ly in the negative contingent perfect, and very rarely in the 
negative contingent imperfect. The verb of the apodosis 

is commonly also found in the indefinite imperfect. 

Examples : — ih % ^H d ^ 9lhl^ ?h VK ^, 'had I asked any thing 
from him, he would have given (it); dl n% irtlF H^W ftl ^ ri^ ^^niT, 
'had this story been going on, then I too should have heard (it); ^ 
% innn l ^T?n ^ ^^ ^ oni ^ irfn, 'had I not oome, they had not 
had sin'. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; thus, 
dr 1ITY?!T ^ ^ ^9i?fT HT, 'he was able to bring it, if he had wished'. 
The past tense, vn, of the copula is sometimes found alone in the 
apodosis ; thus, % ipi ^tV ^Wlft ftr WW W, 'it had been well if you 
had heard what I had to say'. 

737. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all varieties 
of the conditional sentence. Thus, vmr ^ ?ih m W Ti ^ ^, '(if) 
I go and live on the bank of the Jamnd^ then I may escape'. Here 
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may be noted the common idiom, in which a verb is repeated with 
^; as, e.g., ^ ^Kg %ni HT 9ni, lit., '(if) trouble be to me, then it may 
be', ufi», *very possibly I may have trouble'* 

a. In phrtwes introduced by «fif ^, or its equivaletits, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. Thus, ire^ 'WH 
wnuT fnnnd ^wl ^ WT ^irniQ ^)# Wl ^^ $, *I ought to inform him 
at once, (if I do) not, then who knows what pain he may afterwards 
give P' Similar are the following passages from the Rdmdyan ; %ir 

K^^im grff «i«i1i4l «m^ ^ ^ ftnm, *that, lord oiRaghu, is to be 

done by you, else I shall not live'; ^^f^ tx «lr? ^hsR tfT^, *be cheer- 
ful, else there is peril of your life'; ^3W 5K^R WR ^^ HI^ ftfiwi ^ 
WrW €hnff sn^, *I endure thy hard words, wretch, else I would 
carry off 8itd by force'. 

h. The illative conjunction ^ is also sometimes omitted from the 
apodosis ; and often, as in the following, both the illative and the 
conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, QTRI Q# ^URT sri T^r^nd 
\, 'if occasion arise, then they show their strength'. This omission 
is specially common in poetry ; as, W5 «nT ^%^ ^|fH W^ CRT^W ^ftfH 
^Hm *n| W^, 'could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), 
I could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself. 

738. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and conditional. In 
this case, the protasis is introduced by ^Rl, but the apodosis, by the 
illative ^ ; as, ^Rl «W Wt^ WT % sre, 'when he comes, then I may 
tell'; where ^ represents the 'telling' as conditioned by the previous 
clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and %t alone 
in the apodosis, marks the conditional character of the protasis. Thus, 
99 SRI WR 55T BT 95%t ^ CTT9 «CT WIT, '(when) his meditation was 
broken, then, reflecting, he knew'; ^«li T^5f JXm TOftw ^ffT#^ ^ ird 
fh wri 't^lT, 'one day (when) Rdjd Fariks^U went to hunt, then he 
saw there — *. 

739. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment 
the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by q^m, 
n^, dr A, or even ir alone ; to which fmru, fi^fii, or col- 
loquially ^ A or qr, answer in the principal clause. 
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Examples : — inprni 9 ynr V ^ww HWii ^ wnrii ^^ ^ m mj s mf i^ 

fU qtm ^rrm^ IRt i, 'although they regard man as intelligent^ jet 
his intelligence is only a mere name'; nrfv V4ldff4l mtt miv vn?f 
VK ^|*IJ f^nd. 'althoagh there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word 
of mine'; ih W^ ^f^ W6l?nT ^ vn[^tT ^9 T^fM ftni^ foraf ^ Ji^fZX H 
fifHT vrv, 'if one should become incarnate in countless births, and 
give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning could not be 
given'; ^iiri W ^ ^ ^1% W Hf ^kA WWt H %1ini^, 'although one 
cherish this body yet it will never become his own'. 

a. Sometimes the concessive conjunction is omitted ; thus, WT l^n 
dr mnJC^ ^t^xi fk Wl), 'what though we have been worsted in this 
present battle P' 

Of Interrogative Sentences. 

740. These present but little that calls for special remark. 
In the absence of any other interrogative word, a question 
is often indicated by the interrogative pronoun, mj (poet, fe 
[^] or fifc), which in such cases is incapable of translatioii. 
When a question merely implies perplexity, so that a 
direct answer is not expected, the contingent future is em- 
ployed ; but when asked for information, one of the indica« 
tive tenses is required. 

Examples : — W9 1P3 vhnRH « tWT 'W m^, *now how can one man* 
age to remain in Ookul?^ %% %m WT ^ I?9T 99in^, *are such peo- 
ple called any thing good ?' VW WlRm ^ 9CT imnn, 'how shall this 
dishonor be endured ?' — where the question is equivalent to a strong 
negative statement ; % ?f^ WT HT^, 'why should I kill thee ?' trmm^ 
97 ^sn i^ ^ra, Vill the mother of Bdm ever show obstinacy?' qi^ 
nm f Pc< \H^ wi ikA, 'are you one of the servants of Hart f* 

741. The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for interrogative forms. 
Thus, the interrogative is often substituted for the demonstrative* or 
correlative pronoun or adverb in the various compound sentences 
above noted, — especially when surprise is expressed. Thus, ni xmm 
4^H9AM ftl ^^ ^ firUT ftl ftw ^ WH ft ^W rfk 1 TWT, *how did pride 
ruin Rdvan and Kumbhakaran, so that not even one of their family 

remained!' ^nv PKn nra %npN ^M^ 99 wt^ nm mm 4M^, *Sitd 
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appeared between the two, like the lUuBive Power between Brahm 
and the bouF; VP9\ ^j^sUp wrt firft ^ fin ^■it IW ^fH il nftifT WITO % 
Sphere doea Bajfi Yudhishtir oome^ but where the demon mdyd had 
built a palace P' 

Of the Collocation of Words. 

742. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi, 
is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as 91^ xt^ 9, 'man is a sin- 
ner'; Tm era <I%I9I^ 9, ^Bdm Dds is wise'. But in the passive con- 
struotion of transitive verbs, the case of the agent takes the first 
place, the subject nominative or the accusative the second, and the 
predicate verb the last place ; as, ^ra i| TT^qnt ^Ain%, 'he sent for ropes'. 

743. Hindi, however, allows of the greatest liberty in deviating 
from this normal order, whether for the sake of emphasis, or to meet 
the necessities of metre in poetry, and of rhythm even in prose. In 
general, a word is rendered emphatic in proportion as it is displaced 
from its normal position in the sentence. Thus, the subject is ren- 
dered emphatic when last in the sentence ; as, fnm ^ n^ ^ <*Wt<al<n 
mrt, ^base'bam women desert their husbands'. The predicate is also 
emphasized by placing it after the copula, last in the sentence ; as, 
mVTTT im 9 V^ JIr vni 9 drvr, ^abundant is your merit, and your 
sin little' \ 3\| 5l9n ^ ^f^ ^ ^, *this is the lord of Brahma^ Rudra 
and Indra\ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first place 
in the sentence ; as, ^lHw Sl^ Y ^ ^ vni ^ %Qrr OR^ %, 'those are 
power/uly who obey their parents'. 

744. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence ; as, ^ % ^raVT, 'it is indeed good'. This is 
especially common, to heighten the effect of a following adversative 
clause ; as, t nr inhr, IPC 9%9Tnf, 'he is indeed poor, but wise'; ^ ^ 
qpra ^ % QT ... firas 9iTfa?f 9t t^^, 'they are indeed well, but. ..are 
in much anxiety'. 

745. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately pre- 
cedes it ; as, CI9 fi! %r vnr^n 9, 'he is beating me', but is emphasized 
when first in the sentence ; thus, V9 ^rat?! «^ )i ^ ^i^in, 'this un- 
conquerable one how shall I conquer P' A less emphatic position is 
the last ; as, % soitin ^ %t m^ ^, 'he who marries her^ will kill 
tne\ The transitive verb itself is emphatic in the first place ; thus. 
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W^ 9iVl mnr 9^. 'shall / kUl thee P' and also in the following ; % $n 
Wt 5rif, 'why do you not give it?' 

a. If a. verb have an indirect object, this regularly immediately 
precedes the direct object ; as, ^ ?W? ^T HIS KRmv $?n i, *I give you 
this book'. But words denoting the motive or object of an action, 
are regularly placed immediately before the verb ; as, 9W V^ %l Vfn% 
vnrr, *he came to save us'. But for emphasis it may follow the verb. 
Thus, lit ^r^ ^imr 9 inn ^ ^ $^, ^to afflict the people this demon 

has come'. 

746. In contrasted clauses the emphatic words may be placed, the 
one at the beginning of tbe first clause, the other, last in the second ; 
thus, T9 9^ 99 ^, 9^ ^ nrUT ^, ^sorrow he endured, to us gave 
?iappinesH\ 

747. In interjectional phrases, the following ia an illustration of 

the common order ; KRl } Uiiiuii ^, Upraise unto God !' But the 
copula may sometimes be omitted, and the order inverted ; thus, 
fl^r^ %% vfN?! ^ 9TT9TT nar^SKT^, ^Tulsi I on such a sinner, again and 
again a curse !' 

748. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but may 
come last for emphasis ; as, 9 ^ HI CRT Briit UiFu^, 'what is this thou 
hast done, thou wicked woman P' 

749. When pronouns of different persons follow one another in 
the same construction, the order is the reverse of Eaglish, the 1 st 
person always precedes the 2nd, and the 3rd. Thus, WV fW % cprr is^ 
qniT, 'what fruit have you and I obtained !' Jl^Uijl % ^ m^ ^}atH ^ 
ft^, 'The guru^s wife had sent us and you to get firewood'. 

750. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, or geni- 
tives, invariably precede the nouns they qualify. When they follow 
they are to be taken predicatively and are thus rendered emphatic. 
The only exception to the statement is in the case of the genitive 
which, in books written under the influence of Persian, often follows 
the substantive in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Exjimples are, cnp 81^ H^ ^, 'that is a large town'; W ^ ^^^IV 

J, 'this is my book'; % ^ CWT H^ J^ TOW 'fet ?5i5rr, 'I saw a dead lion 
there'. But reversing the order, these all become predicative ad- 
juncts. Thus, OW «F^ wA i, *that town is large'; HW gW* ^ t, 
*this book is mine'; H % cifT ^W T^ IRT J^^IT ^35n^ *I saw a lion dead 
there'. 
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751. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attributives, and 
precede the noun which they define ; thus, ^im W ^ THI, ^Mdtn 
the son of Daearath'; lOTRt ^fnc, *the goldsmith BhavdnV, 

752. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 
are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun which 
they qualify. 

Thus, Tsren?rr W w^ sfi^ mi nr 99 ^ ii^WT, 'even Brahma will not 
have any power over you'; 9551 gW W TJMl 9lld% WWn^it. *in thejffa/t 
Tug kings have arisen (who are) proud*; WT otci t^RIT 15 fm ^Rl ^Ht 
€Ir %Tff, 'I have four feet, (viz.,) penance, truth, mercy, and medita- 
tion'. 

753. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, as, 
e.g.y conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, regularly 
closely precede the verb they qualify. They may even 
come between a verb and its object. In accordance with 
the general principle above noted, they become emphatic 
in proportion to their separation from the verb. Or em- 
phasis may be expressed by placing them after the verb. 

Thus, iftljl W^, *come quickly !' CH ORTQ^ « t^?n W, *he waa 
living in KdshV] CI9 991 % ^ ftrt QR^flT, 'he would every day say to 
me — *, TO! fRWKT ^5^, 'go and see\ But with more or less emphasis 
9^ Hr 99 ^ % 9i?rTr, 'every day he would say to me'; m\ ^STT^TJ) 9i9, 
*u:hen will you come ?\ etc., etc. 

754. When the negative is used with compound verbs, the empha- 
sis of the negation properly falls upon that part of the compound to 
which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e.g., ?i sfff f^m H^^\ if, *I am 
not able to write* \ but, ^ f^W wf ^fiRHI 't, 'I am not able to write'. 
The force of illustrations is indeed lessened when dissevered from 
the context ; but the following may be of some value : "^ ^^tiv %?% 
^ W^ ^ ^ ^9 ^ dt^ ^aWRT, W ^rW €VfJ&IICI ... ^'ijl ^, ^Shri Kri^^n 
Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak^ but with eyes 
full of tears stood gazing'. Here the emphasis is on the speaking ; 
but in the following, it is the fact of ability on which the stress of 
denial falls ; ^ m^ 9^ fsi^ d 919 9iT^ QIT M flR \^^ t^ Y9 f^ 
9ra ^ Q^% 119 ^Si QCRHT, 'my feet are twenty in all, now in the 

Kali Fug four out of the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable'. 

48 
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Again, as appears from the context, with an emphasis on the prohi« 
bition ; — WW wnft tiW ^ ... M4liH^ 1 ^ *do not allow your sister to 
come out'; but with a different emphasis, ^sm %\ ^IT^ ^ ^6lil HTHl 
^ nm 91 m^ f^T, 'he took up and carried Ushd to the palace, and 
did not let her r€turn\ 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in strong 
denials the negative, in accordance with the above, is almost invari- 
ably placed immediately before the auxiliary. Examples are very 
numerous ; thus, B'B ^?ro ?Ft %WT en Wm •w ^Sfnit, 'to describe 
the beauty of that tune is impossible'; drd fFEIT HT^ ^iPg, 'for me to 
walk is impossible'. 

755. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that ^ must always 
immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. Thus, ^ ^ ^IV 
%S^ XRBm VT, 'one son of mine also was reading ; i.e,y of mtney as well 
as of some other person ; but, drr iRIi ^ lit H^m W, *one son, also, 
of mine, was reading ; or with yet a different sense, ^ ^iR m q^m 
^ lit 'one son of mine was reading also'; ?It, as a particle of empha- 
sis, regularly follows the word which its emphasizes ; as, 1i ^ ^n^ 
W^^, 'I indeed, will surely come'. But as an illative particle it 
commonly takes the first place in the sentence ; as, dr vni WV QtE 
^ HH fiwii^ui #fi^ ^Jnd 'if your honor will give permission, thea 
I will go and see my birth-place'. 

a, itXK (ini, ^, Ih, dl) 'and', Bf, 'that', Htsg, HT, J^R^, 'but', 'yet% 
W, 'iwrar, or HT, 'or', must occupy the first place in the sentence they 
introduce, or immediately precede the phrase they annex. %T or UTT, 
'if, iraiftl. ?roTTtl, etc., 'although', regularly take the first place in 
the sentence. But after emphatic words may precede them. Thus, 
UW Wi^ ^ wd W> ^ ^ ^^ # % 8BT 5Km ^ ^, 'this man, even if 
he come, then of what use can he be?' 819 ^TSn irafa 9r?fl i^ ^H«|l«l 
9 ffmJQ ftwt ^ ^ ^ ^m «li^, 'that Rdjd, although very wealthy 
indeed, yet never gives any thing at all to any one'. 

756. As to the arrangement of the various members of a compound 
sentence, the following points are to be observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by KR, 'that', and causal 
sentences introduced by ^ii^, 'because', can never stand first as 
sometimes in English. Thus, li Y^ T^ ^TUT i ^ ^OTQ % ^ iiq, 
'I have come that I may have an interview with you'; nui % m on 
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fi TfT ^wt STRIT m^ 5?r TVWl %X ^ifu^i wandi Si cir CR^fil, *it is impos- 
sible for me to remain in this age, because Shudraa^ becoming kings, 
will exercise more injustice over me'. 

(I. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative pro- 
noun may emphatically precede the principal clause. Thus, |TO %^ 
mm 91^ nra % ^RI ^Hi^ %ti|, ^contrive such such a plan as that your 
birth may prove fruitful (of good)'. 

6. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative dl, regularly pre- 
cede the correlative clause ; but the relative when emphatic may be 
placed last. Thus, Clf jp SITTO «liT i dt ^ ^ ^, *that spiritual 
guide is of use who is able to remove sorrow'; g^ JWI T^IVTR W ftS % 
^teliT % 91701 VT, ^he sat in that flower-chariot which had come &om 
Lankd\ 

757. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or the con- 
dition of an action, usually precede the principal clause which they 
follow. But when there is emphasis upon the principal sentence it 
will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause cannot 
follow the principal clause as freely as in English. The learner 
should be especially careful, in translating such English phrases, as, 
he will go if you will', to avoid the English order, as in most oases 
the Hindi will then be obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi 
very rarely and exceptionally takes the second place in a compound 
sentence. 

h. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal before the 
adverbial dause are as follows : — W^ ^ % OW ?ro^ ^rT»fT VJ W9i '^ ^ns^l 
«^ % ... VM ^ ^^ ^R^) *we indeed knew this even that time when 
8hri Krishn Chand protected Braf\ ^m ^ wt ^WT eft dr WO ^ gifel 
^, 'your honor has exercised great compassion, that you have come 
and taken thought for me'. 

758. It is important to remark that in poeti'y, all rules and prin- 
ciples touching the position of words and sentences, give way to the 
exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order of the parts of com- 
pound words is reversed ; as, e,g.y in 4|<H^I4H for mRTRpf, 'destroyer 
of Mayan\ to rhyme with ^Of in the previous line. Words denot- 
ing plurality (§ 147) may precede the noun they modify ; as, $fi? ipi 
HKt 'they utter abusive words'. Even the postpositions may pre- 
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cede the noun ; as, tA^ vsSpI^ for ftra^V ft. *in the Triple junction*. 
And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a long distance ; as, 
^ HsraTTR vsm (£l^ irw, 'who has made this ocean of life as sand'. 
And a conditional conjunction may appear in the end of the sentence 
to which it belongs ; as, ^lU&l^Vj^lll^ ?ra ^IH^ iTTTa, 'although thy 
arrows could dry up ten million oceans'. And the parts of compouud 
verbs are separated and inverted, quite at the pleasure of the poet, 
as illustrated in § 447, (1). 



SUPPLEMENT,* 



Peosodt, 

1. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental principles, is 
substantially identical with that of the Sanskrit. In no modem 
language, probably, has prosody been so elaborately developed as in 
Hindi. Indeed, as yet, prose Hindi is quite ezceptionaly and almost 
owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign government, or the 
labors of missionaries ; who, as might be expected, are for the most 
part unable to write a foreign language except in prose. Native 
writers, left to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labors have resulted in a system of versification 
which for inexhaustible variety, as well as for its intrinsic beauty, is 
probably unsurpassed. 

2. A general anderstanding of the principles of Prosody is a prerequisite 
absolutely neoessary to the nnderatanding and interpretation of Hindi poetry. 
Without this, the student will often be lefb to uncertain conjecture ; nor, 
again, can any person, without an understanding of this topic, even read pro- 
perly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in public, is sure to be 
chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may hear him. 

3. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre determined, as in Eng« 
lish verse, by the accent. Missionaries have indeed produced many 
hymns, in accentuated verse, after the manner of English metres ; 
but verse of this kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be led to ex- 
change their own admirable system for the comparatively harsh and 
unflexible system of English versification, which the exigency of the 
occasion has called into, probably, a merely temporary existence. 

4. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic Ghreek and 

* It is proper to remark that as the author was unexpectedly compelled to 
leave India when the printing of the Syntax had reached p. 344, it became 
uecessary for him to attend to the printing of the Prosody, which required his 
personal supervision, before the Syntax was finished. The paging could not 
therefore proceed continuously with the rest of the book, so that it became 
necessary to introduce the prosody in the shape here presented, as a supple^ 
ment. This will explain the irregular form of this chapter. 

A 
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Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the syllables, as long or $hori. In 
Hindi poetry, however, unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin and San- 
skrit, rhyme (mi) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one only, but at 
least in the two last syllables. 

N. B. It should be remembered, however, in order to the correct 
interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, inherent in all conso- 
nants, which in prose is often silent when medial, and always silent 
when final, in poetry is always counted and commonly pronounced. 
Thus, e.g.y W^y although in prose a monosyllable {bdi)^ in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, hdta. {Vid. § 10, e.) 

5. Quantity is either long (ip or ^fji) or short (TO or f^r) . A 
long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial notation by the mark 1, 
and a short syllable by the mark I, which signs are thus respectively 
equivalent to the English marks - and v/. 

6. Quantity is determined by the following rules. 

(1) The vowels 9, V, 9 and ^, are short ^ and the remaining vowela 
W, ^, V, ^y %9 #r and ih, are long by nature. 

a. It is important to observe that although ^, originally, denoted 
a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to represent also, in Hin- 
di, as in Prakrit, a short sound, e {%l,b); for which reason, in Hindi 
poetry, ^ is sometimes treated as a short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of ^ seems to be as 
follows. Whenever ^ represents an original radical, as, e.g,y in a 
noun like dST, or in a gunated causal base, like ^ in iii<«il, from iic^^; 
or has resulted from the combination of two formerly concurrent let- 
ters, as in Hi^ for ViTV, from CRnv, or dT# for idl€<4l^ ; in such cases ^ is 
invariably long. But in words where ^ represents a primitive short 
vowel, a or », as, e,g,y in dnr for i^SHf, T^ for ^[Tf% (?), it is usaaUy, 
though not invariably, counted prosodially short. A good illustra- 
tion is found in the following half Do^i from the Rdtndyan ; dni Tf#9 
^^vhc ^ ^^ dnr 9ira *l4. This line can only be scanned in accord- 
ance with the above principle, by counting ^ in dfv, TT^ and ^T^» 
as short, and the remaining e^a as long. Otherwise we shall have 27 
instants, instead of 24, as required for each line of a Dohd, But in 
the following Arddh Chaupdiy ^ is short in tft|> and long in fffil : WRn 
Y^ fmoim ^fv ^. This Pr&kritio short or 'common' ^ appeaxs 
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chiefly in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
Towel before verbal terminations ; as, ^Tf , W^, QR^, etc.. etc. 

(2) A short vowel before two consonants in the same word becomes 
long by position. Thus, 9 in ^%, and a in the first and second syl- 
lables of nFim, are long by position. 

a. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel wan also lengthened before a 
conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets commonly 
neglect this. 

£xc, 1. A short vowel before the plural termination ^ or fN, and 
sometimes before 19 and 91, as in ^S^l^j mv and 991, remains short. 

£xc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of which the 
second element is T, as, e.g.j a in 9dlT, may be counted either long 
or short. 

(3) A short vowel before Anusvdr or Visarg followed by a conso- 
nant, is long by position. Thus the short vowels in ^:9I, 911, f^, are 
all long by position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel ; as in ^, 9inil4. 

a. But when Anusvdr stands, as is very often the case, for Anundr 
^^ (§ '^)) a preceding short vowel remains short. Thus, e.g,y in itaT, 
95TT^, ^, Anusvdr stands for Anundsik ; and therefore the vowels % 
9, and 9, retain their natural short quantity. 

7. The unit of metrical quantity is called in9 mdira^ *an instants 
A mdtra denotes the length of time occupied in the utterance of a 
short vowel, as 9l« 9^ or 9. All long vowels and diphthongs are 
regarded as consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the proaodial measurement of verse. 
Thus the words fTO, ?n9, flTO^, contain, respectively, 2, 3, and 6 
mdtras, as follows; fill. 1 + 1=2; ?mi. 2 + 1=3; WTOsft, 1+2+2=6. 
Similarly the line 9im SRrer WX #m ^, contains 13 matras. 

Rem, For in9T, Hfl also occurs in some native works. 9i9 is also 
used in the same sense. 

8. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree of liberty in 
respect of orthography, and even of grammatical construction. The 
following principles regulate prosodial license, 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and vice versd. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters and at the 
end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, or to fill out the total 
quantity of the line ; as in 9gin9T for 931^9 (to rhyme with W9T); 
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9!^ (to rhyme with mvnit); and (to fill out quantities) mwf^ for 
V|?l» JHt for ffn ; dif for #TY, etc., etc. 

b. But medial radical vowels also are sometimes shortened, even in 
ihe middle of a line ; as, e.g.^ in 9^ for 3FgT, V[^H^ for vtre^, nm^ for 
Vnn^, ^{^ m for |ri^ ftr, VHni for wniriii ^iiv^til for chih^Ih, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of rhyme ; as in 
m^, ^[qM, to rhyme with wd and ^^ ; and ^THK (for ^ta) to rhyme 
with OTV. 

(3) Diphthongs medial and final are resolved into their compon- 
ent vowels ; as, nnwr^ for wn?yc ; ilSfY, ftwwi, WJJ%y for 9%, fiwl, and 
9i^; UvTdil for tffs^f, etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often 
prolonged; as, e,g,^ in 9iTi, QT^, for ^ and Jd.\ and sometimes the 
former vowel is lengthened ; as in the following, where 911% is writ- 
ten for iJH, to rhyme with ^n% ; ^iftoiiH^ "Wi wi fimBi ?ni ?fi ^ 9fl%. 
More rarely both are lengthened ; as in ^QRT^ for ^A, to rhyme with 

«n«; thus, fim 119 f«3 Ti« n ^t«. 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged for one of 
another ; as in $9^ for ^, in the following : liiTf Qr9 1^ HR $lt. 

(5) A syllable, most commonly ), is often added to fill out a line 
and make a rhyme ; as in Sif^, ITtnTf , for 9# and «KTin. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen a preceding 
vowel ; as in ^nwiiT, nifAfT, ^Kgni, 9^lgri, for ^fmRri, etc. 

Belli. It is possible that these, as also some other variationB mentioned, are 
merely archaic forms of the words in question. 

(7) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so that the mascu- 
line is used for the feminine, the singular for the plural, and tice 
verBd^ to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. Thus, we have nA for 
ftKUT, Urar for J^, Jnk for llT#r, etc., etc.* 

9. Pause (fcRTVT) is of two kinds, sentential and harmonic. The 
sentential pause occurs at the end of correspondent lines, and is 
marked by the signs, I half-pause, and I full-pause. The harmonic 
pause or ccesura varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

10. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three kinds, rti., 

monosyllabic, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. Occasionally, compound 

polysyllabic feet are also employed. Each class of feet contains 

several varieties as indicated below, f 

^ ■ ■ .... » »■ I ■ . ■ ■ ■ , 

*Vid. §713. 1 1^ the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to 

employ the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet ; as until the ata- 
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Name 


Abhrev. 


Symbol, 


§P 


a' 


91 


4 


Sl2- 


9H 


9 


1 


3 2. 


ffT9 


ill 


44 

41 
14 


"sU 


5R1H 


99 


II 




fl. 


9i9ra 


9 


444 




2. 


1114 


if 


III 


• 


3. 


Tsntm 


9 


411 




4. 


innv 


q 


144 


?.<5. 


9919 


9 


141 




6. 


T9T9 


T 


4i4 


H 


7. 


^919 


9 


114 




.8. 


?l9f9 


9 


441 



In English, 

LonguSf _ 

BreviSy ^ 

Spondee^ 

Trochee f _ ^ 

Iambus^ 

PeriambuSf ^ ^ 

Molos8fi8y 

Tribrach ^ ^ ^ 

Dactyl, 

Bacchic, ^ 

Amphibrach^ w — w 

Cretic, 

Anapesty w w « 

Antibacchic, ^ 

a. The Umgm is in Hindi named guru, 'heavy', (also called hdru,) 
and the brem, laghu, 'light', (also called meru), 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often collectively 
termed 919 gan, par excellence. 

c. It is important to note that in Hindi works on prosody, the 
symbolic letters are always used to denote the feet. Thus 9?99 would 
denote the three feet, 9919, 9919, 9919; 9T9, 9919, ^C9I9, 9919, etc., etc. 

11. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdti Chhand (Vid, infra). 
They are formed by various combinations of the above three kinds ; 

and have no specific names. 

12. Hindi verse (9^) is of two classes ; t?w., «j9 9*^ Vritt Chhand, 

and 9lfil 9^^, JH^ Chhand. 

13. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated by the 
number of syllables (9C9) in each charan or metrical line. It is 
therefore also called Varan Chhand. 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by the number 
of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

14. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four metrical lines 
{charan oipdd). Vritt Chhand is further distinguished as of three 

dent is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject. 
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Orderf , rts. ; (1 ) ^m sama^ ^even'; mg^ff arddkasama^ 'balf-eren'; (3) 
fnvr tMhama^ ^uneven'. These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sam Vritt each eharan has an equal number of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhamma Vritt^ the first and third charans have an equal 
number of syllables, and also the second and fourth. 

(3) In Vi^tna Vritt each eharan has a different number of syUables. 
N. B. Although Vritt Ckhand is measured by the number of syl« 

lables in each eharan^ yet in most metres of this class these syllables 
are not taken indifferently, but in each yariety are regulated by a 
certain sequence of feet, as in Latin and Ghreek verse. 

15. Native prosodians divide verse of the Ist Order (SamaVritt) of 
the First Glass, into twenty six Genera^ according to the number of 
syllalbes in each of the four charans. Each of these genera has its own 
specific name, as given below. Thus a verse of this class having 
three syllables in each eharan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named 
WBn Madhyd ; one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named irih 
iti^ Atisharkariy etc., etc. 

16. Under each of the above genera, again, are contained as many 
Species, as combinations of long and short syllables are possible with 
any given number of syllables. Thus the 2nd G^nus comprehends 

four species, as follows, (1) ; (2) ; (3) ; (4) : and the 3rd 

Genus, comprehends eight possible species ; viz., (1) ; (2)^^^; 

(3) ;(4) ;(5)^_^;(6) ;(7)^^_;(8) . 

Bern. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables the number 
of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians give ingeni- 
ous rules for determining the possible varieties under each genus, the place of 
any specified variety in the prastdr, {tidishf,) or, the place in the prastdr being 
given, to determine the metre of any required species (naskt.) But these mat- 
ters seem to be of no practical importance, and we may wisely refer to native 
authors the student who is curious in such matters. 

17. All Sania Vritt metres containing more than twenty six sylla- 
bles are classified under a 27th Genus named ^rCRi Dandak ; which 
is fancifully said to comprehend 999 varieties. 

18. Finally, it should be observed that in Santa metres the 2nd 
eharan must rhyme with the 1st, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

19. The following are examples of the most common metres under 
each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charana are exactly like the Ist and 
2nd, for lack of space, the first two charans only have been given m 
the examples after page 7. 
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Class I. •Jf^TSJ ^ or "^ ^, 

Order I. ^•i^n 

Examvles. 



Species. Feet in each charan. 

OSNUS I. 



wg 

^n^ 



unit (iro) 



^in or ^IHT 



tara 



IT 

im 

91T 
H 

q 



ObnUS II. 4HMI<|«||. 

>9 



T91T I ^mr 1 919^ I iift 



Gbnus III. ITCQT. 



Hint 



I $fllH 



WTO 
M fiWT 



orfi)^ nil 

^9iw or wn im 

TTH ^11 

g% wi 

wft or ^nr T5I 

At 



IFTBRf 

Gbkcs IV. in?igT. 

^ Wm I if 9TVT^ I •! ^RTTTW 
5^ 5IT1T I fffti W!^ I H^ trft 

n|r)^ 1^^ ifiv#<g^ 



^nr linn 
1^ At 



Gbnus V. fnffigT. 

mdrvT inif *1ui w 8IRT I Tiw 51 mA 1 mA % mm 1 wV w w^ 
vn^ 'TOB ^FfT 9i9T9 I iTC^nini i3pfi«if9 I ^nw oni 

ran n^TO ^TO viRi I ^ ^nTTi 1 urni ?raif% 1 A^ irarii 

ra^im viTif ^WT wn^ • ^A fir^sn^ ■ ^fira iwi^ • hA 5^nSf 

ftWT Will QKTW TUT i Ch^^l4|4|| I nutlRT I J^lltallT 
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Species, 



Feet in each 
charan. 



Examples, 



irroij?fT 
nfiiei^ii 

TcrmwT 












«miT 



wsm 












T 
FfTsmTT 



9nnr9T 



ihiTc 



Genus VI. vm^. 



fwt i win?! ♦ 
mem «i im)^ 

^#T ^fisr WT^ 
js VII. "^vsmm. 



I TTW WT^ ti^ 

I wT?i ^rtii jht^ 
I %t8 nm ^rft 



vrinr ^ i|it9t i 
^m unf m^ %t i 



9919 9ra m^ %i 



nm 



Gbnus VIII. ^38^. 

WTWi ^^ ^ uii<) I m^?T irreiT i^r mf^ 

Him ^\ fi wi % I mfKJ«h ^ wi^ 

^snt ir ^TTw ^rnt i mn Win fmrv 
Genus IX. ^9?i^. 

fhii «iir wAmiw^ I dnr n% ^irdf ^nni^ 
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Species. 



Feet in each Examples, 

charan, 

imH HT^T TilHT TTT^ ^ tQll\ I ITT^ WlifT VT^ ft ^ift I 

Genub X. qnii. 



iiWT «T)?9iT ?^T i^#r QFiw^ 91 mni i widr wtSt wr inr ^mft i 

^ Tm^n i^J 9^^T q^?Tr?| fra^ I 1lt# 11^ 99 QHR H^ I 

Genus XI. fvin. 

«ira?ft 5ii+Jiii 9rtwwVm^^TUTm€^mT^iimft?hwT^«ftmi^¥Rti 
nli^m T^rmn jmp ^ ^w ttF««t ^t i wm ^nwi «^ w^ h^« 

Genus XII. mmt. 






nm iRT^ H9R 9iT^ VTv ^rdi ?i%T i ti;i| «iini mv mik ^ih i 

Attv viT ^v| VTV Tmvm worn i vr^m «r 99 ^ ra^nnsi?! 1 

Genus XIII. Wifi9ll<^. 

^9iT9^ VRW9 i^^7TqnnrT9)T^T99l?nT«KiyT9Pf9T??I^T98|« 

cfif^it^ 999^iT V9%j^U9««^winT^iYH^mTt8r9di|?TiiTTVa 
imiciri^ ?i)i99n ^^T5Tr?f^«R«TftrenHTit#T«imcm«!T*TnBWfTihi 
^rvmnmt 999911 ?i9QRVW3rmi9in7^9^ii99^eiiYT«T9J}9^94ii 
vnm Tinumi j^^9ificA9iiif9^^ii$iii#ifim9?!TTi9iT9)i 

Genus XIV. iRfirt. 



9mTr9aT 1^^9911 



9^9^11 )999H4III 



9T9 9^9 mjw mnrn furnrdr 1 

97r 9^TO?1 9TY 9TT9 HTHriT I 
VmrR 19^ ^ 9T SIT99 99Tft I 
9X95 9X9 9X95 ftlj Ht9 mW WUt • 

B 



L 



10 
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I" 



it; 

1 
I 

I 

1 

£ 

I 
I 



1 



9 
c5 





■f 



•a 
H 



I "^ 

If 

Ml 

e ' e 

ill 



f 



p 






{f 



15 I 



•• 



I «5 ,-5 

' li V 



11 




IF 




I 



P 

IT 



S 



g E 



GO 
P 

d5 



IS 
r 



1 

.S 2 








II 



i 
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11 

'I 



i. 




<i 

iff 



4& 









I— 



1^ 



S 



1; 



1| 






»6 

fJ5 






1 



e 

•0 

II 



rg 



9 



I g^ 



rt5 



Iff 

I 

IT 

nr 
ii 












i 






o 



* 






E 



I 






HP 



1 









H 



f 
E. 



'1 8 
ll 



IT '<>* 

<lff 



IS 



I 



K 'ttt 



1 



r^ 



1 

it 



ff» 

<5 



OQ 

P 



1 
1 

Mr 
ir 
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20. The following, among other metres of this Qenas, are classi- 
fied in the Pingalddaraha as CITOff 4i^. 

has 31 syllables^ but the feet are left optional. 
The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. The last two 
or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

^fimrm^ini^ ^TCri^9?m m^^irmtKH^ ^rnvrfH^Ki 

1|T(Qf|CFrr^^rr if^ has 32 syllables, with pause at the 8th, 
16th and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 

iwni ^ •! KmTUT n^tnt^^suHUii ^#iii4 9«iT9nn ^w wrai <^\h\ vwt i 

Class I, Order II. H^^QH ^ff Arddhasama Vritt. 

21. No division of this Order into genera and species is practica- 
ble. As in 8atna Vritt metres, the Ist charan rhymes with the 2nd, 
and the 3rd with the 4th. In the following examples, only the 1st 
and 2nd char ana are given; the 3rd and 4th char am contain, respect- 
ively, the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

( 1st and 3rd charans^ 'Pmnr. 
Scheme. | 

{ 2nd and 4th „ sRnniT. 

fiift RriT ^Hm ^^ Tft dw I faifki ^ w«i iniiR QR^ ^kd^ • 

Ist and 3rd charans^ wmmi. 
Scheme. 

2nd and 4th „ iRVaRni. 



I 1st and 3rd charam^ ^9Bn. 

2nd and 4th „ mnmn. 
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I 1st and 3rd charanny HHH^^BXi. 
2nd and 4th „ 9ra«n. 

I Ist and 3rd charans^ 4HVUI. 

2nd and 4th „ HWill. 

^fj 5iOT fWTT iiTU<hi ift K w^ ^vft Qv wv dvvnft I 

Class I, Order III. f^^Tf ^Prl Vishama Vritt. 

22. In this order, each of the four charana is formed on a separate 
scheme. Like Order II. it admits of no subdivision into genera and 
speoies. The following are examples of the more common metres. 



4 J 


« 






iBt 


cfi. 


?«!+1 


iUMlfl IRWI TWI Wf 


2nd 


>J 


8«l+^1f 


vni fTHj tf«n«!i Iciquii wn uri 


3rd 


» 


<«i+im 


UlRf «i«i lii ^ ^Hi^ ?RTfi «lf% ^re wH%T 


4th 


99 


^^+inf 


VW IIW W^l 1 




HltflrlT lf5* 


Ist 


ch. 


^^TO^ 


w^wnrerRTgrra « 


2nd 


>i 


•wnn 


irns visi 9TT1I % vri i 


3rd 


99 


•nw^ 


5«ii^ ftiOT fifti ftrff Hi 1 


4th 


99 


:^(^wr)+ll 






jra§*4M w^. 


1st 


ch. 


4I4JIHIIIIII 


An ^11^ V^< W 9f^ VSR «| Sll^ 1 


2nd 


99 


flHVill 


iRRT w?i ^rm ^iw 1 irrit • 


3rd 


99 


p(5f5ra) 


TWH *npi ftfg *ii^< wnf! n *iHi 1 


4th 


99 


<t+^ 




Ist 


ch. 


^^■^B^ 


9Rm MUIH THta i 


2nd 


99 


'RWf 


fiwwi ift i^ im ^ i 



I 
i 
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4th „ ^(^+?r fiRi WFi ^ ironimni tr i 

Class II. >olllrl W^ ^^^^ Chhand. 



Ordeb I. injj ^^ Oana Chhand. 

23. cTif^t Chhand has already been defined in 13, II, of this chap- 
ter. It is divided by native writers into Oana Chhand and Mdtra 
Chhand. 

24. In Oana Chhand the verse is oommonly measured by the num- 
ber of instants in each line ; but the order of feet in each line, with- 
in certain limits, is fixed and invariable. In Mdtra Chhand the 
order of feet is for the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Garia Chhand and Mdtra Chhand, as laid down 
by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In many 
metres classified as Mdtra Chharut, .certain requisitions and restrictions are 
made as to the nature of the feet employed, and on the other hand, in some 
Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option of the writer. 

25. Native writers have divided Gana Chhand into six species, ex- 
planations and examples of which are given below. Each of these 
species, again, comprehends many varieties according to the succession 
of feet in the line. A few illustrations are given under each species. 

26. The 1st and most popular species of Oana Chhand^ is termed 
Art/yd, Odthdy or Odhd Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines (dal)^ the 1st of which contains 30, and the 2nd, 27 
mdtras. Each line must contain 7i feet, each of which, again, must 
contain 4 instants, except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one 

instant. Ajagan ( J) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in the 6th 

place in the 1st line ; but jagana are prohibited in the odd feet of the 
2nd line. The caesural pause falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant 
of each line. 

27. The following is an example of that variety of Aryyddi metres 
which is known, par excellence, as ^tTHZIT or 4ii^|^ 

1234567i 

H+«ra+9 I «ra+Jm+V+iT+l! = 30 instants. 

im+W+w I im +^+^+»l«+n = 27 instants. 

irreh %i «iwncR w^ WRit mM iW ^^ i 
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28. Tm^i ^^ must have a jagan in the 2iid and 4th plaoes 
eaoh line. 

^+V+^+V+^+^^+im+1f = 30. 
«r+^+^+w+^^+^+^ +11 = 27. 

eh^^iMViM ^iMivi w^ iwi Siftf liwf iro w • 
$iMj ^WT fnf % fif ?ift ^roi ^9m wt i i 

29. The 2nd species of Oana Chhand is called (from its chief yarietjr) 
n^ #T Oiti Chhand, The principal variety differs from all metres of 
the 1st species in that both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must 
be a jagan^ as in the Ist line of Aryyd Chhand. The other general 
laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd Chhand. {Fid. §26, supra.) 

im+im+inT l ir+^+V+^+n = 30 instants. 
ini+^ +11 I «ra+^+^+im+1I = so instants. 

30. ^M^iiln ^t^ contains in each line 27 instants, and follows 
in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in Aryyd Chhand, 

inf4.iT4.^ I 94.^^.94.91114.19 = 27 instants. 
11^4.94.9 I 9r9+im+9+9+n = 27 instants. 

w%T ^rm ^Rij flfc^if ^ ^wtV ^i%T wra^ I 

31. 'ddjTtf^ ^^ is the exact reverse of Aryyd Chhand ^ having 
27 instants in the Ist, and 80 instants in the 2nd line. The same 
laws regulate the long and short lines as in Aryyd metres. 

gn7T+H+^9+im+7nr+9+H+1T = 27 instants. 
ini+inf+9+lf+9+V+^+1I = 30 instants. 

?n^wraiw^TO HT^ in%T ^jitr ^iriV • 

^ m ^ mi ^ 'niR 5« ^w^ ftreil nurV 1 

32. Si|4«MHn"f^ )lt^ differs from Aryyd Chhand in that it adds 
one half foot to each line, making two lines of 8 feet each, instead 
of 7i. The 1st line therefore contains 32, the 2nd, 29 instants. 
The other rules for eaoh line are the same as those already given. 
(§ 26, Bupra,) 
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9m+im+9 I 9T+9+v+inr+nn = 32 instants. 
^rei+«Rl+«ra I Wl+Jm+^+5ra+lflI = 29 instants. 

m^ iv^9 f^ ?r8Ri *i f^ri f^ KQTs 9i9^ fsiTCi % ^ i 

33. The various metres in Gam Chhand elassified by some as Bat- 
tdliyddiy Shikhddi^ Vaktrddi and Aohaladhrityddi, diflPer widely front 
the above Aryyd metres. A few examples are given under each head. 

34. The BaitdKyddi metres all consist of two lines, each contain- 
ing six feet, and subdivided into two charam of three feet each. 
The number of instants varies &om 28 to 82 in each line. The fol- 
lowing are the most common varieties. 

35. 4rllHi^ W^« ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ instants each, as follows : 
6+^+^HI+8+T+^llT. The combination of long and short syllables 
in the polysyllabic feet, (the 1st and 4th,) is optional. Pause at tho 
14th instant. 

iiBi ^^ ^ ^rilT ^POT fw ^'^ w%T ftf&T ^rat I 

36. ^Hn^ll^HI i^^ differs from the foregoing in substituting 
6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 instants in each line. 
The feet in both halves of each line therefore exactly correspond. 

irIt fi#T «n^ mn Tt w^ ii% ^^ro wm m i 

OTCT ^l#T ^TTH 5lita Tt Cfiir 9i^ 9^9 Oi^ ^ I 

37. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having all the syllables, 
except the last two, of the same length. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32. The following are the most common varieties. 

38. tlH^lphl^l 1^ has two lines of 32 instants each. In the 
1st line all the syllables are long ; in the 2nd, all are short. In this 
metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause at the 8th syllable of 
the Ist line, and the 8th and 1 6th of the 2nd. 

mg ftf W8l?f ^ 5lif?! ^IBR ^^ IRW VW W^ %KWl ^IW ^9 i 

39. ^nfrT^f^TT if^ Scheme, ^0^+11=29 instants in each line. 
Pause at the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. 

c 
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40. Vdktrddi metres all oontain two lines, each of which is divided 
into twx) charam eaoh of eight syllables. The seoond, third and 
fourth syllables must not form a nagan (^ ^ J) or sagan (^ ^ _). The 
following are the most common varieties. 

41. TiH^iQi^RT ?53[ requires, in addition to the above condi- 
tions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan ( J), 

42. <4««flGiHff|| ^^ requires, in addition to the general condi- 
tions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the even charans 
begin Ajagan (^ _ ^). 

43. The Achaladhrityddi metres consist eaoh of four lines of 16 
instants, of which the Ist rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 
4th. The following varieties may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines 
only are given in the examples. 

44. |C|Ui(*1l^ lt<^ requires that the 5th instant begin a jagan 
(w - w) or nagan (^^J). The final syllable must be long. 

45. f^^ '^j^ requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th and 9th 
instants, and a long syllable as final. 

46. dM|TlHI|| g^ requires that the 9th and 10th instant fall 
on one long syllable, which must be followed by two short. 

ftpIT UJJQI ?1?BI •! ini^ I &BI 13ft %i ITR ifii V^ i 

Class II. ^fTTH 5^ «^<^^« Chkand, 



Order II. qj^ ^^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

47. In Mdtrd Chhand each charan or dal is composed of a certain 
number of instants. Often the charans are again subdivided into 
feet| each containing, again, a fixed number of mdtrds or instants, 



! verse. 
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and following each other in an invariable order of sucoession. But 
the combination of long and short syllables in the several feet ia 
left, for the most part, to the option of the composer ; and the verso 
is thus regulated, not by any reference to the kind of feet employed| 
but by the number of instants required for each division of the 



a. Thus, e.g.y the first foot of the Doha must consist of six instants, 
but these may be so combined as to form a double tribrach (^ ^nw 

^^^ )>ora molussus (^RHir ), or any other feet possible 

under the conditions. 

48. It should be particularly noticed that not only the total num- 
ber of metrical instants in a charan or dal is fixed, but that also the 
number of instants in each foot is invariable. Thus the following 
half Chaupdiy although containing the 16 instants required by rule, 
is faulty in the composition of its feet ; fil]f ^'(TT HTst fnm. In 
this, the number of instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 
7^34.4+2, whereas it should be, 6-).4+4+2. 

N. B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, each 
figare denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates abo the num- 
ber of instants which it contains. When any figare is followed by the sign of 
multiplication, X f it is to be understood that the foot is to be repeated the 
number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus (4 X 3) would de- 
note that a foot of four instants was repeated three times ; t.e., 4X 3=4-t-4-|-4. 
A comma after any figure will be used to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 
10, +8,-)- 8, + 6=32, is to be interpreted as denoting a line of 82 instants, 
composed of four chcwans, respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants ; the 
csBsural pause falling at the 10th, 18th, and 26th instant. 

49. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently distributed into 

three divisions ; viz.^ \sty metres consisting of two lines only (tj^n^); 

2ndy those consisting of four lines (flg(qi^); 3rd, those consisting of 

more than four lines (^npnr)- 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and OhaUuhpdd 
by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 

50. Hindoo prosodians have enumerated and described a very 
great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chkattdy as in Varan Chhand. But 
it will sufiB.ce to enumerate aud illustrate a number of the most com- 
mon. The metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdtrda in each line {dal)y beginning with the shorter and 
proceeding to the longer metres. 
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/. Verse of Two Lines (Gfm^)«. 

51. ^I'^l or ^l^il* This contains two lines, each of 24 in- 
stants ; each of which is divided into two charans and six feet, as fol« 
lows; 6+4+3, 6+4+1. The last foot (3) in the first charan most 
not be a trochee (_ J)\ i.e., it must be a tribrach (^ ^ ^) or an iambus 
(^_). The last syllable of each line must be short. 

Mem. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. It is 
much used by TxCIM Dda, Kokbir, and all the most esteemed poets. 

62. %1T3T* This is simply an inverted Doha ; i.e., the 2nd' and 
4^A char am of the Dohd^ are made to stand as 1«^ and Zrd^ and vice 
perscl. The same rules and restrictions as to feet bold as in the Do* 
hd ; «.tf., the final syllable of the short charans must be short ; and 
the last foot of the longer charans must not be a trochee. The 
rhyme is not made at the end of the line, but maintains its original 
place at the end of the short charans. The scheme stands, 6+4 + 1, 
6+4+3. In the following, Tiihi Dds has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

53. ^3T9I ^^ contains in each line of two charans^ 28 in- 
stants ; the Ist and 3rd charans^ each have four feet, (4x3) +3= 16 ; 
and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4+3 = 13 instants. 

^ iw 5Ri OTf mu4M 5TT giy wfii nn vnnr i 

54. ^iHrl or 1|KMc( ^^ contains in each line 16, + 12=28 
instants. The last two syllables of each line must be long. 

««T <im «« am ««nTt fi^«iii^n«rai 

55. 44^M<) or ^RiUlrl ^^ tas seven feet in each line ; thus, 
(4x5) +6+2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th instant, secondary 
pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. 

fti^ ^^ wci?i WH ih fiw! ?niw irft mt sin i 
^nn^ HmX\ vnf %bi?v ^cnn ipm nn i 
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56. V4I^^I^I 1^ differs from the Dohd ouly in that a third 
charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the scheme for each 
line is, 6+4+3, 6+4 + 1, +3+2=29. 

% fR« m?R «r9f ^TO^ ^ravifh 9?! V9 ^ «m sif I 

wffz wife 'ra TTTOF HQ^I ^^^ ^ ^WBIT 5IJ i 

57. ^m^l g^ has in each line, 10,+8, + 12,=30 instants; the 
last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th and 18th instants. 

urn WT ^raiK ^a ii ^St^ jxm nm nr md i 
^raifijfTnnrft 'innwwi w^k ^fiifi wiS i 

58. ^IdlHI t|^ ^^ ^^ ^^b 1^^® 30 instants. Pause at the 
16th instant. Thus, (4 X 4), + (4 X 3) + 2=30 instants. 

Sem. In the Chhandodi'pahi the line is divided thus, (4X3) + 3=15, (4X3) 
+8=15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh, 

69. VItII or VItIM^ ^t^ lias two lines, each of 31 instants ; 
each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th and 18th instants, 
thus, (4x2) +2, 4+4, (4x3) + 1. 

Verse of Four Lines {nrmi^\ 

60. Of the various metres enumerated below, a number, as, e.g.^ 
the Tribhangi, Durmildy Dandkald^ Liidvatt, Padmdzati^ Madanhar^ 
are reckoned by a few prosodians as verses of two lines (^mT). The 
second pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of the first 
pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the verse is really a com- 
pound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On this account, while following 
common usage in reckoning these as ChattAshpdd^ in many cases 
I have thought it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 

61. 4|«^c|i ^^ has in each line 5 short syllables. 

62. ^|l|c|i ]|^ has in each line 10 instants. 
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63. The following have each 14 instants in each line, but differ in 
respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that are permissible. 

(1) JlolH W^^ 7,+7,=14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

(2) SdlUfoh ^^^ 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

(3) ^ ^^ 6,+8, = l4. Firstfoot, ; last foot, ^__. 

64. ^im« ^^. 8, +7, =15. Final syllable must be short. 

eiiTv ^uil^n? wA ftwrnj I Si fin H irniiraTiri 

65. The following two contain each 16 instants to the line, but 
differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) ^nf%^ or «^MI W^^ 8, + 8,= 16. Nojagam ( ) aUow- 

ed ; the last foot must be a hhagan ( ^) . All four lines must rhyme. 

(2) %nn^ (also called m^ i <§<!Wh and ^^HIT*) 6+4+4+2=16. 
The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, a spondee. 

HHTnl ftw^ Fei^ifiH f^ ?fe I nisTW $ni ^ H9T9m 'ft i 

Rem, This metre ranks with the Dohd (§51, sup.) in popularity. 
A large part of tlie Rdmdyan of Tuhi Dds is composed in sections very 
commonly of four Chanpdis, alternating with one or two Dohds. 

66. *^ljJ||rl if^^ 5+5,+5, + 5,=20. Pause at the 10th instant. 

irfrRn^iraA ^ift 8in% cr^ i cIi^Ijit vhivy vnisrrtY^i 

67. KT^ ^^ 12, +9, =21 instants. 
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68. HMI W^'^ 11, + 11, =22. Last syllable must be long. 

69. 4^|HI 1^^ (a^o oalled t^rmt,) 6,+ (4x4)+2,=24. Last 
syllable must be long ; pause at the llth instant. 

Tfti ^ftl $^l?l ^RRI HH ^ ffi ITTIw • 

70. ISfiTSEr ^^ 6+(4x3)+6,=24; pause at the llth instant. 

^ficr $ftrift w^ fra?f VTH^ ^^nt^R i 

71. didilll If^ contains 16, + 12, =28 instants. 



$^ $i| ^f^ %n?f A% in^ HHHs ^nrt i 

72. %I^HT 1?^^ 1 0,+ 8, + 12,=30 instants. Last foot a spondee. 
Subordinate rhjrmes fall at the 10th and 18th instant. 

73. t30||<4l 1^^ 16,+15,=31 instants. Last foot a trochee. 

%%T Tin •rPR ^ftr ^T^ ^n^ i| liPSRI 9TS VHTR I 

ftiBj Rr nTfi ^n «ra TTOf 5rt?i ^ ^nwro i^jtr • 

74. The four following metres have each 32 instants to the line, 
and differ only in the ceesural pause, and the feet which are per- 
mitted. 

(1) f^l^ gf^^ 10,+8, + 8,+6,=:32. Nojagan8[ ) allowed. 

Subordinate rbjrmes at each pause. 



%• V 
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(2) Mq«llGini ^^ difiers from the Tribhangi only in 
two pauses instead of three in eaoh line, thus, 1 0, + 8, + 14, = 32. But 
some writers make three pauses, dividing thus, 10,+8,4-6,+8,=32. 
The final syllable must be long. The remaining rules are the same 
as for the Tribhangi. 



(3) 4UI4HI ^^ 10,+8, + 8, + 6=3:J. This diflTers from the 
Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be a spondee. Secondary 
rhymes are made in the subordinate divisions of each line. 

a. The ?fvcfi^ #7 differs from this only in requiring an iambus 
instead of the final spondee. 

(4) H^ftHc|<1^ l|^« Scheme, 18, + 14,=32. This differs from 
all the preceding in admitting only one osdsural pause. 

75. f^'^lH lt^> Scheme 10, + 10, + 10,+10,=40. Thelastfoot 
must be an iambus ; subordinate rhymes may occur at each pause^ 

viR ft wfRi ft *??i ft 5^^ ^ ^nt w^ HR ft «i^ xm ^^ft I 

76. i|c^«i*^< if^ has in each line 10, + 8,+8,+6,+8,=40 in- 
stants. Tbe final syllable of each line must be long ; but the last 

three syllables must not form a ragan ( _). The first two and 

last two charans rhyme. Subordinate rhymes occur at the caasural 
pauses. 

nftwiwn g^ trf! ^«R 5^ ^iro fi8 j^ ^ «r^ g^ «ft ii^ i 
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Verse of more than Four Lines (4 -^ l| 1 4)< 



77. cKU^M^I 55* This is a compound metre of six lines, 
consisting of a Doha, (§ 51 Bup,) followed by two Kdn/ns (§ 70 ftup.) 
The last charan of the Dohd must be repeated in the beginning of the 
Kdnjay and the last two syllables of the Kdrya nuist be the same as 
the first two of the Dohd. This metre is much admired. The best 
examples are in the poem of Qirdhar Rde^ which is written in this 
metre. 

dr rfii wS ^if^ ^ nri^ ft f^ ^ ■ 
?n^3iffri^ ^nn Shift sn^i ^tt3 i 

5CT HRUT CffTCrnH Ht «RT ?H XITnt^ I 

B>em, Soraetimos for the Kdvya, a Bold Chhand (§60 S7ip.) may be substitu- 
ted. This differs from the Kdvya, however, onlj' in the division of Us feet. 

78. 3^Q| ^^ consists of a Edvya (§ 70 mp,) and an Z7//a7 
Chhand (§ 53 »?(p.) 

CiwiH WW! irefl Wvi ^ ^T?f ^nSt irf?! I 

^ UR mni OTri iifg iroftm ^w ut i 

^^ WTStT ^ 3T^ ^ f « ^5RTO WW! ^ TTO I 

7^. TTO^F ^^ consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. The final 
syllable must be short. 

W?i IRIfl ^fe na^ I ^ohH ^^Wf^^ ^rf^fl 9 

^itifi Troft ftifti Tf?! K ftf^gff rarmff h^h i 

Of metres used in songs (BhajansJ. 

80. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Varan Chhand 
and Mdtrd Chhandy are used in the composition of verse designed to 
be sung. The only special point to be noted is the custom of con- 
tinuing the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. A 

D 
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whole or half stanza is oftea repeated as a refrain. Examples are 
added of common metres. 

81. rlld4l ^^1IU Scheme, c 9+ir Pause at 4th foot. 

-vm ^m cRPi ^FtFT ^% wi^ m% fR ^fe ^3?n^ i 
nr qT¥ff 11^ irah rei «r| Mim 9i ^n ftroi «rw i etc. 

82. YHTSr TTTtT 1^^ i^ d&<^^ verse 32 short syllables, with pause 
end rhyme at the 8th, U>th, and 24th. 

^iw ^wi sref ire ^Btrr ^^f i 
99 ^nsr TR sR cii9 ^T9T 9Hif n 

83. XraX TTfT* tas two lines, of 6 + 6, + 6 + 4=22 instants, with 
pause at the 12th ; the laet two syllables must be long. 

wi ^9T 93?i ^ siirei twR iSt^ I 

84. ^fHHl TITrf*^ In each line, 6 + 6+ 2, +6+4= 24 instants, 
with pause at the 14th. 

ftrafh T«mi<9i ^RRW5F HRflli VMH ^RW K 

85. V^KjSl TncT* Tbe scheme commonly used to this Rag, is as 
follows; 6 + 4+4+2, + 6 + 4+ 2=28 instants, with pause at the 16th 
instant ; the metre is complete in two lines. 

w^R 9^ ^FR ^ni mi ^?^R ^St ?r ^iri i 

86. 3HTr ^TTtT* To this is sung a verse of two lines as follows ; 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants; or 6 + 4 + 4+2, + 6 + 4+4+:i 
=32 instants. Pause, in either, at the 16th instant. 

(1) ^mrtfT ^IR 9T^ BsiF^ QRT fim IR9 ^TQTTt I 

CR3f9 4H<H ?R ^R W^l Wl^ ^ ^ U^\<\ I 

(2) drfh isz it4 ^ ^9 ^ •nT9 ^ ^'br Ht% «rrt i 
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Ablative, of the agent, 545, (6); in com- 
parisons, (7) ; of manner, (9) ; of sepa- 
ration, (3); of use, (10); postposition 
of, omitted, 647. 

Ablatively dependent compoands, 480, 

(4). 
Absolute Future, how formed, 320, (3) ; 

syntax of, 611 — 611^. 

Abstract nouns, how formed, 469. 

Accent, 27; in verbs, 335. 

Accentuated metres, 8v/pp. 3. 

Accusative in ho, 532; of the object, 
631—534; of place, 535; of time, 536; 
twofold form, in nouns and pro- 
nouns, 138, 1 48, 206, 207. 

Accusatively dependent compounds, 

Achaladhrityddi metres, 8u/pp. 48. 

Acquisitive compound verbs, 361, (3); 
syntax of, 642, (2). 

Adjectives, comparison of, 169; dia- 
lectic forms of, 167; how formed, 
476 ; inflection of, 163, 164 ; syntax 
of, 563 — 569 ; used for nouns, 564 ; 
with ablative, 169, 566 ; with dative, 
667. (1>, with genitive, 567, (2), (3); 
with locative, 169, d, 555, (3), g. 

Adjective clauses, 727—729. 

Adverbial clauses^ 730—739. 

Adverbial compounds, 486. 

Adverbial participle, 329. 

Adverbs, 493 — 505 ; of affirmation and 
negation, 499, (4); compounded, 5^*2 ; 
of manner, 499, (3); of place, 499, (2); 
postpositions with, 496; used for 
relative and noun, 729, e ; syntax of, 
644—658. 

Adversative conjunctions, 515. 

Adversative sentences classified, 717. 

Affix bhar, 568 ; sdj denoting likeness, 
165, or intensity, 166. 

Agent, case of the, 138 ; not used in 
the E., 151; nor with some com- 
pound verbs, 361. 

Agreement, 698—712; of attributive 
with noun, 699, 700 ; of predicative 
adjective or participle in the object- 
tive construction, 701 ; of predicate 
with subject, 704; with sentence as 



subject, 705 ; with subjects of differ- 
ent genders, 708, or persons, 709 ; 
neglected, in the colloquial, 711, and 
in poetry, 712, Supp. 8, (7). 

Aggregative form of numerals, 575. 

Alphabet, 1 — 9; Kdyathi ojid Mahdja- 
ni, 31. 

An-akolouthon, 690. 

Anomalous compounds, 488. 

Anund»\k^ 7. 

Anusodr, 14; for Anundsik, 7, Supp, 6, 
(3) a; for nasal consonant, 14, a, &; 
inserted or omitted, 8wpp, 8, (2). 

Appositional adjuncts of subject, 696 ; 
of predicate, 697, e; position of, 
751. 

Arabic words in Hindi, 58 ; how mo« 
dified, 59. 

Arabic adverbs, 501 ; conjunctions; 
516, a, 516 ; preposition, 613 ; pro- 
nominal s, 266. 

Arddhcaama metres, Swpp, 21. 

Article, how expressed m Hindi, 148, 
570. 

Krryd metres, fifupp. 26. 

Attraction of relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns, 586, and adverb. 

Attributive adjuncts, position of, 750. 

Attributive construction, of adj. 696, 
(2), (6), of participle 696, (1) h. 

Auxiliary verb conjugated, 320, 321. 

Avadhi dialect, short S in, 1,5; pecu- 
liarities of, 106 ; pronominal forms, 
233 ; conjugation in, 449. 

Baghelkhandi pronominal forms, 241 ; 
verbal forms, 391. 

Baitdliyddi metres. Supp. 34. 

Bahupdd metres, Supp. 77. 

Bhajans, metres used in, Supp. 80. 

Bhojpiiri dialect ; its general features, 
107; affix sab in plura), 233, a; pro- 
nominal declension, 233, 234; sub- 
stantive verb, 373; coujugational 
forms, 460 ; 

Braj, its general features, 101; declen- 
sion of nouns, 130; postpositions, 
152; pronominal declension, 235; 
conjugation of auxiliary, 368 ; con- 
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jugation of verbs, 375—383; ne 
omitted with passive construction, 
SS-l-, 543 J peculiar verb forms, 385 ; 
Causals, 388 ; adverbs, 493 ; empha- 
tic affix, 495, a; 505, 6. 
Bundelkhandi, conjugation, 451 ; ad- 
verbs. 493," 499, (4). 

Cardinal numbers, 172 ; Variant forms, 
173 ; aggregative form, 176 ; Syntax 
of, 528, (1 );. Bern., 670—574. 

Case of tne agent, when used, 542; 
not in Bam., 544 ; or E. Hindi dia- 
lects, 151 ; with infinitive, 542, a. 

Causal adverbial clauses, 735. 

Causal conjunctions, 519 ; omitted, 
718, h. 

Causal co-ordinate sentences, 718. 

Causal verbs, Ist and 2nd, 340 ; form- 
ation of, 341 ; double forms of, 343 ; 
formed from nouns, 344 ; Syntax of, 
534(1); 64", 641. 

Cause, expressed by ablative, 545 ; by 
locative, 555, (3), e. 

Chaiid, postpositions used by. Table I, 
pp. 68, Q^ ; pronominal forms, 222, a, 
224, o, 230, a; verbal forms, 409, 
596, (2), e. ' 

Chatiishpdd metres, Supp^ 60. 

Coincident action, how expressed, 656. 

Collective numbers, 185. 

Collective terms, how construed, 711. 

Collocation of words, 742 — 756; of 
sentences, 756, 757; in poetry, 768. 

Comparison of adjectives, 169, 565, 
566 ; expressed oy use of locative, 
555, g; use ofhahiu, 651. 

Comparisons, tenses used in, 604, (10), 
618, (l)c;622,CT.631,(5). 

Complementary compounds, 481, (1). 

Completive compound verbs, 354 ; 
syntax of, 642, (4). 

Complex compounds, 489. 

Compound pronouns, 26'^ — 265. 

Compound verbs classified, 345, 346 ; 
with cliarh initial, 352 ; parts inver- 
ted, 447, (1); syntax of, 642; com- 
pounded, 643. 

Compound words, 478— 4-92; gender 
of, 118; classified, 479; how inflect- 
ed, 483 ; used adjectively, 487. 

Concessive clauses, 739. 

Concessive conjunctions, 518. 

Conditional clauses, tenses in, 604, (1), 
611, (2), 615, (5), 737, (2); position 
of, 757. 

Conditional conjunctions, 517 ; omitted 
739 ; 755, h. 

Conjugation, general remarks on, 
3t'3 ; in W. dialects, 374— 4i0 ; in E. 
dialects, 411—452. 

Conjunct consonants, 5, 6. 



Conjunctions, 514, — 521 ; syntax of, 
663—672 ; position of, 755. 

Conjunctive participle, how formed, 
313; of kamdf used as postposition, 
548 ; syntax of, 697 — 6<^ ; expresses 
cause, 597, (2), means, TS), conces- 
sion, (4), circumstantial relations, 
(5) ; used as adjective, 597, (6), as 
preposition, (7); adjunct of predi- 
cate, 697, (3). 

Consonants classified, 33; doubled in 
poetry, Supp. 8, (6). 

Contingent future, how formed, 320, 
(1); syntax of, 6(>4, 606. 

Contingent imperfect, how formed, 
326; syntax of, 622. 

Contingent perfect, how formed, 326 ; 
Syntax of, 631. 

Continuative compound verbs, 358; 
with perfect participle, 359 ; syntax 
of, 596, (1), d. 

Contrasted clauses, introduced by 
idhaVf udhar, etc., 652. 

Co-ordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 714. 

Copula, omitted, 693 ; as an essential 
word, 694, h ; omitted in compound 
sentences, 715, a; emphatic position 
of. 746. 

Copulative compounds, 482. 

Copulative conjunction, 514; often 
omitted 663. 

Copulative co-ordinate sentences, 715. 

Correlative pronoun, declined, 198; 
omitted, 728, e ; in modal clauses, 
733, 6, c. 

Danddk metres, Supp. 17. 

Datively dependent compounds, 480, 

Dative, syntax of, 510, 541 ; of recipi- 
ent, 640, (1) ; of necessity, (2) ; of 
possession, (3); of advantage, ^4); 
of final cause, (6) ; of reference, (6). 

Declensional tables. High Hindi, 149, 
150. 

Declension of nouns, High Hindi, gen- 
eral rules, 128—129 

Demonstrative pronoun, declined, 198 
abl. sing., introducing a conclusion, 
582 ; in contrasted clauses, 583 ; be- 
fore phrases, 584. 

Denominative numerals. 183, 184. 

Dependent compound nouns, 480. 

Derivation, of declension forms of 
nouns, 154 — 157; of postpositions, 
158—162; of adjectives, 171; of car- 
dinal numbers, 186; of fractionals, 
187 ; of ordinals, 188; of pronominal 
forms, 268,— 299; of verbal forms, 
443—467 ; of adverbs, 494. 

Derivative nouns, 468 — 477. 
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Descriptive comp. nouns, 484. 
Desiderative comp. verbs, 356 ; in E. 

Hindi, 356*. 448. 
Dialectic coniugation, 366—452 ; inW. 

374—410 ; 'in E., 41 1—451. 
Dialectic forms of pronominals, 255. 
Dialects, Pref. pp. vii, viii *; general 

peculiarities of, 99 — 107. 
Diminutives, gender, of, 115, (1), exc,; 

how formed, 473. 
Diphthongs, 12; resolved in poetry, 

Supp. 8, (3). 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 516. 
Disjunctive sentences, 716. 
Bvipdd metres, 8upp. 51. 

Elements of a sentence, 687. 

Elements of Hindi, 57. 

Emphatic particle, 495, S^^'o ; dialectic 
forms of, 131, e, 495, a; its use illus- 
trated, 658. 

Enclitic affixes in Mdrwdri, 393, c, 526, 
369, a. 

Feet in poetry, classified, ««pp. 10, 11. 

Feminine nouns, how formed, 119 — 
126. 

Feminine terminations, their origin, 
127. 

Final clauses, syntax of, 724 ; with ne- 
gative, 725 ; denoting result, 726 ; 
emphatic position of, 756, a. 

Final conjunctions ; . 521. 

Fractional numbers, 180, 181. 

Frequentative Compound verbs, 355 ; 
in E. dialects, 356 *, 448 ; syntax of, 
642, (2). 

Future forms like respective imper- 
fect, 608, 609. 

Gana metres, Supp. 24, 25. 

Garhwali dialects, general features of, 
104; declension in, 132; pronominal 
forms, 235; verbal forms, 370, 410, 
452. 

Gender, 108 — 118, of Sanskrit words 
in Hindi, 109; determined by signi- 
fication, 111, 112; or by termina- 
tions, 115, 1^6; of Arabic and Per- 
sian words, 117; of compound word?* 
118. 

Genitively dependent compounds, 480, 

Genitive postnositi on, 139; inflection 

of, 140; dialectic forms of, 142—145; 

omitted. 552. 
Genitive, its nature, 139 ; of personal 

pronouns, used substantively, 197 ; 

syntax of, with nouns, 249, (l) — (15); 

with adjectives, (16); of gerund, 

595. (1), g. 
Giti metres, Supp. 29—32. 



Gun, 36. /^ 

Habitual action, expressed by freq. 
compound verb, 355; by indefinite 
imperfect, 615, (I ); by present im- 
perfect, 618, (1), a; by past imper- 
fect, 621, (2). 

Himalayan dialects, 104. 

Historical present, 618, (3). 

Honorific pronoun, 211 ; not used in 
Himalayas, 234, a ; syntax of, 580, 
706. 

Illative conjunction, 620 ; omitted, 
737, h. 

Imminent futurition. expressed by 
desid. comp. verb 356 ; by infinitive 
595, (l)e,/; by present imperfect, 
618,(2). 

Imperative, how formed, 329, (2) ; syn- 
tax of, 606. 

Imperfect partiple, how formed, 308, 
(I) ; used as an adjective, 596, (1); 
used absolutely, 596, [2). 

Inceptive imperfect, in Braj, 387 ; in 
BdjYi. 429. 

Inceptive comp. verbs, 361, (1) ; in E. 
Hindi, 356,* 448. 

Indefinite imperf., how formed, 323, 
(2); syntax of, 615; origin of, 616. 

Indefinite perfect, how formed, 323 ; 
syntax of, 629. 

Indefinite pronoun, 1 st form, declined, 
198; plural of, 200; 2nd form dis- 
tinguished. 209 syntax of, 590. 

Infinitive, how formed, 3o5 ; syntax of, 
595 ; used as a noun, (1) ; as an adj., 
(2), or as an imperative, (3). 

Inflected passive, in Mdr., 4i<'7 ; in 
Rdmy 445, a ; in modern Hindi. 
610. 

Inflected perfect, in Bdm., 436; syntax 
of, 626, a. 

Inflected present, in Braj, 386 ; in Rdm 
424; syntax of, 619, 620. 

Inseparable prepositions, 486, 662. 

Instant, metrical, defined. Supp 7. 

Instrumentally dependent compounds, 
480, (3). 

Instrument, expressed by abl., 545; 
nouns denoting, 471. 

Intensive compound verbs, 347; ele- 
ments of, separated, 350, inverted, 
447, (J); syntax of, 642, {1). 

Interjectional sentences, oraer in, 747, 
748. 

Interjections, 522, 523, local forms, 
525 ; syntax of, 674, 675. 

Interrogative pronoun, 1st, declined, 
198; uninflected, 201 ; syntax of, 
587—589; 2nd distinguished from 
l8t,2U8; declined, 210. 
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Interrogative sentences, 7iO ; prefer- 
ence for. 741. 

Interrupted action, expressed by in- 
ceptive compound verb, 361, (1) ; by 
present imperfect, 618, (3), c. 

Inversion of parts of compound noons, 
491. 

Jdti Chhand, defined, Supp. 13, 23. 

KanaujS dialect, peculiarities of, 102; 
adjectives, 1(57 ; declension of pro- 
noun, 235; conjugation, 367,386,390. 

KaviU metres, 8upp. "iO, 

Kumaoni dialect, general features of, 
104; declension of nouns, 132,136; 
pronouns, 234, 235; conjugation in, 
410, 452. 

Letters classified, 33, 34. 

Local adverbial clauses, 732. 

Locative with mes, syntax of, 555; 
second postp. added, 560 ; with par, 
syntax of, 556 ; with tdk, etc., 557 ; 
used as subj. of verb, 686, b. 

Locative postposition omitted, 141, a, 

559, a. 

Locatively dependent compounds, 480, 

(6). 
Long vowels 39, 8upp. 6, ( 1) ; for short, 

8upp. 8, (1). 

Mairwari, general features of, 103; 
declension of nouns, 132, 144 ; geni- 
tive pronoun forms, 239 ; conjuga- 
tion, 392. 

Marwari dialect, pronunciation in, 25 ; 
general features of, 103 ; declension 
of nouns, 182, 144, 153; adj. forms, 
167; pronouns, 217—221,235; auxil. 
verb, 369, 373 ; conjugation infinit.. 
and participles, 392 — 395 ; formation 
of tenses, 39C--4'^'4; irregular verbs, 
405 ; causals, 406 ; inflected passive, 
4C7; compound verbs, 4b8; para- 
digms, 452; doubled postpositions, 

560, X. 

Mdtra Chhand, 47. 

Measure, of degree expressed hyjakdn 

takt 647. 
Mew4ri declension of nouns, 132 ; of 

pronouns, 221; conjugation, 392 — 

406. 
Modal adverbial clauses, 733. 

Negative adverb, position of, 754. 

Negative contingent imperfect, 328 ; 
syntax of, 624. 

Negative contingent perfect, 328; syn- 
tax of, 633. 

Negative disjunctive sentenceSy 716, 6 ; 
neg. omitted from, c. 



Negative final clauses, 725. 

Neuter verbs, originally passives, 467» 

a; and so used, 638; conjugated 

passively, 635. 
Nominal verbs, 365; syntax of, 642. 

(2). b. 
Nominative, form o^ in singular, 63; 

syntax of, 529. 
Noun omitted in relative clauses, 728, 

c; in relative and correlative clause, 

728, d. 
Nouns of agency, how formed, 470. 
Nouns of relationship, how formed* 

47£. 
Nouns repeated, 677; used with relat- 
ive and correlative pronoun, 728, a. 
Numerals, 172—185; syntax of, 570 — 

576 ; used for distributive pronoan, 

571; repeated, 680. 
Numeral compounds, 485. 

Objective genitive, 5*9, (11). 
Obligation, expressed by desiderative 

compound verb, 356, 5; by infinitive 

595, (J) i. 
Oblique forms of nouns used alone^ 

114; and of pronouns, 222. 
Oblique narration, 724. N. B, 
Onomatopoeia, 686. 
Onomatopcstic words, 477. 
Optative expressions, 6U4, (9), 613. 
Ordinal numbers, 178; for lunar days, 

179. 

Pause in poetry, 8upp, 9. 

Participles, perfect and imperfect, how 
formed, 3"8, 3(f9; inflected, 3lU; 
irregular forms, 311; htid added, 
312; used absolutely, 596,(2); as 
nouns, 596, (3) ; repeated, 683 ; de- 
fining the preoicate, 697, (3). 

Partitive genitive, 549, (14) ; locatiYe^ 
555, (3), i. 

Passive, conjugation in, 337 — 339; in-, 
fiected forms of, 4u7, 445, a, 610; 
syntax of, 634. 

Past contingent inflected. Bam., 427, 
617; in Biwa, 449; in Tirhut, 45U. 

Past imperfect^ how formed, 225 ; syn- 
tax of, 621. 

Past perfect, how formed, 325; syntax 
of, 630. 

Perfect part, how formed, 308, (2) 309. 

Permissive compound verbs, 361, (2). 

Persian words in Hindi, 58, 59 ; gender 
of, 117; comparatives, 170, a; pro- 
nominals, 248, 267; adverbs, 501 ; 
prepositions, 512 ; conjunctions, 515, 
a, 517; 518, c, 521, a. 

Personal prons., declined, 192 ; use of 
plu]\ forms, 194, 195 ; syntax of, 577 
578; their order in a sentence, 749. 
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Place to wliicb, denoting by accnsa- 
tive, 535 ; from which, by ablative, 
545, (1); in which, by locative, 555. 
Plurality, words expressing, 146; in 
poetry, U7; in K. dialects, 233, a. 

Plural of nouns, how formed, 129, (2)- 
(4); when used for singular, 205, 
528,(2); 578, a, e. 

Poetic construction of compd. verbs, 
their parts separated or inverted, 
447; of accusative, 537, 538 ; dative, 
531; ablative, 546, 6l7; genitive, 553; 
locative, 559 ; vocative, 562, b ; part- 
iciples, 596, (2), d, e, (3), b ; loose use 
of tenses, 432, C05, 628 ; future, 608, 
613, c; perfect, 628; contingent per- 
fect, 631, (5), a; negative contingent 
perfect, 633 ; copula omitted in, 694. 

Possession, how expressed, 651; in 
Marwari, 144. 

Possessive nouns, 472. 

Postpositions used in declension, 13i, 
135; dialectic forms, 136 ; unusual 
forms, 137, 145; meanings of, 138 — 
141 ; derivation of, 158—162; omis- 
sion of, in nouns, 141, a, 152; and 
pronouns, 222, 223, 224, 225, a, 226, 
227; in the accusative, 536 ; dative, 
540, (5), 541, a ; case of the aggregat- 
ive, 543, 544; ablative, 5^7; genitive 
652; locative, 558, 559, a; and in in- 
finitive, 595, (1), d. 

Potential compound verbs, 353. 

Prakrit, how related to Hindi, 55, 56; 
conjugation tables, 459,460, 461. 

Prakritic affix kd, 89 ; in Ram., 105, h. 

Pr4kritic verbal forms in Bam., 444, 
445, a. 

Predicate, 691; omitted, 691; extended, 

697. 
Predicate nom. 529, (2). 
Predicative construction, of adjectives, 

696, (2), b; of participles, 696, (1), a. 
Predicative substantive clauses, 723— 

725. 
Preliminary action, expressed by conj. 

participle, 596, (1). 
Prepositions, 506—513; dialectic, 609 

construction of, 507, 508, 659, 661. 
Present imperfect, how formed, 324 

syntax of, 618. 
Present perfect, how formed, 324 

syntax of, 629. 
Presumptive imperfect, how formed 

32 ; syntax of. 623. 
Presumptive perfect, how formed, 327 

syntax of, 632. 
Price, expressed by ablative, 545 (8) . 

by genitive, 649, (12); by locative, 

655, (3), ?i. 
Prohibitions, expressed by contmgent 
future, 604, (13); by imper. 606, (2). 



Pronominal adjectives, 242, 244 — 
254 ; variants, 243 ; dialectic forms, 
255; itndt in exprerisions of time, 
593 ; aise^ etc , as adverbs, 59 1 ; and 
for Sk. t7i, 657, a; substituted for 
the relative pronoun, 729, d. 

Pronominal adverbs, 493. 

Pronominal bases, 191. 

Pronouns, general remarks on, 189 — 
191 ; used appositively, 196; as sub- 
stantives or adjectives, 203, 20 i; 
dialectic forms, 235 ; miscellaneous 
dialectic forms, 236 — 240; syntax 
of, 577—584; repetition of, 681. 

Pronunciation of vowels, 10 — 12; in 
reading poetry, 10, e ; of consonants, 
] 5 — 24 ; local peculiarities, 1 , a, &, 
21, 6, 25; common errors of foreign- 
ers, 29. 

Proportional numbers, 182. 

Prosodial license, 8upp. 8. 

Quantity, Supp. 4—6. 

Ram&yan, dialect of the, 105 ; declen- 
sion of nouns, 131; 8k. case forms 
in, 131,(2; postpositions, 143; adjec- 
tives, 167, a; personal pronouns, 
223, 224 ; demonstrative pronoims, 
226 ; relative and correlative pro- 
nouns, 226; interrogative pronouns, 
227, 228; indefinite pronouns, 229, 
230; reflexive pronouns, 231; hono- 
rific pronoun, 232 ; forms of auxili- 
ary verb, 371,23. 201; infinitive, 412; 
imperf. part., 413 ; perf. part., 414; 
conj. part., 416; noun of agency, 
416; tenses, 417—431, 436, 437; am- 
biguity of tense forms, 432 ; con- 
struction of transitive perfects, 433, 
434; irregular perfects, 488, 439; 
dialectic tense-forms in Ram., 435, 
440, 441 ; Sk. verbal forms in, 44*i — 
443 ; Frak. verbal forms in, 444 ; pas- 
sives, 445; causals, 446; compound 
verbs, 447, 448. Also see under 
*Poetic construction*. 

Reciprocal copul. compounds, 482, (2). 

Reflexive pronoun, 2i2, 213; gen. of, 
when used, 213, 592; syntax of, 591, 
592. 

Reiterative compound verbs, 364. 

Relative (or adjective) clauses, syntax 
of, 729 ; omission of nouns in, 730, 
by c, d ; or of pronouns, e,/, gr; tenses 
employed, 604, (3). 729. 

Relative or correlative with noun sub- 
stituted for adverb, 733, e. 

Relative pronoun declined, 198 ; syn- 
tax of, 584—586. 

Repetition of adverbs, 497 ; of words 
in general; 676—686. 
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Respectful forms of the imperative, bow 
formed, 317; syntax of, 607; present, 
future, and passive forms similar to 
these, 608—610. 

Bhyme, Supp. 4, 18. 

Biwai dialect, peculiarities of. 106; 
conjugation in, 449. Also, see tables. 

Koots of verbs, 306, 307. 

Salutation, phrases of. 524. 

8ama Vritt metres, defined, Supp. 1 4 ; 
and classified, 15 — 17; examples of, 
'f' from Supp. 19. 

^ } Bandhi neglected in Hindi, 85, a ; of 
vowels, 40 — 44 ; of consonants, 45— 
54; Fr&kritio peculiarities in, 77. 

Sanskrit words in Hindi, 61—66 ; in- 
flected iorms, in substantive declen- 
sion, 131, d; of adjectives, 168, 170; 
of pronouns. 224, d, 225, d, 256, d, 
231, a; of pronominals, 243, a; of 
verbs, 442, 443. 

Sanskrit adverbs, 498, a. 499, a; iva, 
499, (3), c; atha and i^i, 500. 

Sanskrit prepositions in composition, 
492. 

Sanskrit pronominals, 256 — 259. 

Shikhddi metres, Supp. 37 — 39. 

Short vowels, when silent, 10, a, b. c, 
11, a; long by position, Supp. 6, (2), 
(3). 

Sentences used as subj. of verb, 6B8 ; 
as predicate 691 . 

Singular, used for plural, 528, (1). 

Statical compound verbs, 360 ; their 
construction explained, 596, (2),/. 

Subjective genitive, 549, (10). 

Subject of a sentence, 688 ; omitted, 
689 ; extended, 696. 

Subjective substantive clauses, 722. 

Subordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 719. 



Substantive clauses defined, 721; clas- 
sified, 722. 
Syllables added in poetry, Supp. 8,(5). 

Tadhhava words, defined, 60; vowel 
changes of. 68-— 77; hiatus avoided, 
77; consonantal changes, 78 — 90; 
c)iange8 of conjuncts. 91 — 98 

Taisama words defined, 60; their use 
in Hindi, 61 — 66. 

Temporal adverbial clauses, 731. 

Tenses classified, with reference to 
progress of the action, 315, 816; or 
with actuality, 720. 

Tenses in temporal clauses, 604, (7), 
in substantive clauses, 722, a; in 
final clauses, 725, 726; in adjective 
clauses, 729; in adverbial clauses, 
734; in comparisons, 734, a; in con- 
ditional clauses, 736, 738 ; in inter- 
rogative sentences, 740. 

Time expressed by ablative, 545, (2) ; 
by gen. 649, (13); by loc. 555. (2). 

Tirhuti, conjugation in, 450; form in 
Jidm. 440 

Transitive verbs, peculiar construction 
of the perf, 332, ('>25; usage in the 
lidm., 483, 434. 

VaJcirddi metres, Supp. 40— 42. 

Verbal noun of agency, how formed, 
314; syntax of, 601, 602. 

Verb hniid, 'to be*, conjugated, 321, 
3bO. 

Verse, of two kinds, Supp.,, 12, 13. 

Vishama metres, Supp. 22. 

Vocative, 562. 

Vowels, classified, 89; interchanged 
in poetry, Supp. 8, (4). 

Vi-iddki, '^7. 

Vi-iii Chhand. defined, Supp. 13 ; clas- 
sified, Supp. 14. 
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5> 


64, 


99 


9, 




99 


dPi. jonioHy 


99 


%;x^yjoruon. 


» 


99 


99 


28, 




99 


WTW, 


99 


mi^. 


>J 


69, 


9> 


2, 


Col 


, 2, for 


Wfii, 


99 


m^. 


99 


84, 


97 


1, 


footnote,* 


et pamm, for Bhagelkandi, read 



Baghelkhandi. 



( 8 ) 



age 


85, 


line 


19, 


for 


sing., 


read 


plur. 


i> 


*% 


99 


34, 


99 


dniy^ 


99 


ani. 


5» 


86, 


■ 99 


8, 


99 


putrdndm^ 


99 


pntrdndm. 


J> 


9» 


99 


34, 


9' 


ri. 


99 


ri. 

• 


5» 


93, 


99 


29, 


99 




99 


!^ 


5> 


95, 


99 


21, 


9» 


finriff, 


>♦ 


leisiifi. 


5> 


111. 


99 


25, 


99 


«r^WT, 


99 


• 


>» 


112, 


99 


10, 


9» 


«. 


99 


^. 


» 


115, 


99 


27, 


99 


$^HI, 


99 


J^arti. 


JJ 


123, 


99 


30, 


99 


^^H, 


99 


%vi. 


» 


125, 


99 


1, 


99 


Bhojpuri, 


99 


Bhojpuri. 


»» 


127, 


99 


12, Col. 


5, for 


^9 


99 


i. 


5> 


142, 
144, 


99 
99 


12,1 
21, i 


for 


^ITT^, 


99 


qtnn. 


» 


99 


99 


23, 


99 


ito4, 


99 


nrra. 


9> 


99 


99 


29, 


99 


^1 


99 


$pg. 


99 


146, 


99 


30, 


99 


^. 


99 


ift. 


9i 


149, 


99 


6, 


99 


upm% 


99 


upari. 


5> 


161, 


99 


28, 


99 


as, 


99 


as attributive. 


» 


176, 


in Ist plural, 


99 


^ra, 


99 


ind. 


99 


181, 

4 f^ /\ 


in Ind. Per/, 
1 • ^ rt 


99 




99 


^ 


99 


182, 


line 


iO, 


99 


I^KIMI, 


99 


1^4(1 l«1l. 


99 


184, 


99 


5, 


99 


*cooked'. 


99 


or 'cooked'. 


>» 


198, 


9> 


3. 


99 


Bhag., 


99 


Bagh. 


9J 


202, 


99 


33, 


99 


(2)«t. 


99 


CJ) «T. 


99 


216, 


99 


25, 


99 


5!f^. 


99 


5w. 


99 


218, 


99 


30, 




omit 'as', 






99 


220, 
223, 


99 


12, 
3. 


99 


no, 


9) 


no one. 


99 


99 


99 


^qi^rarg. 


9J 


^UiMe4l9. 


99 


231, 


99 


9. 


99 


«ii^, 


9) 


^ITTTO 


99 


9) 


99 


28, 


9; 


Buudel., 


99 


Bi'indelkhand. 

• 


59 


236, 


99 


2, Col. 


. 5, for 


ST«T, 


99 


S""" 


99 


238, 
241, 


99 


20, 
16, 


89 99 
5> 99 


»iTT^, 


99 




99 


99 


fllK<?R, 


99 


«IIK^. 


99 


242, 


99 


19, 


omit * 


same future 


passive participle'. 


99 


245, 


99 


4, Table, Col. 


2, for chalasatiy read ehahsatu 


V 


204, 


99 


7, 


for 


■RT, Tre, 


read 


i«i|! I're. 



( 9 ) 



ige 


269, line 


11, 


for 


CRS, re 


ad 


X 


» 


»> 


)> 


21, 


jj 


ws.nz, 


9> 


*IM»« M^» 


}) 


273, 


» 


5, 


» 


im, 


99 


inr. 


)i 


)» 


9) 


37, 


j> 


^tSt, 


99 




99 


275, 


9> 


34, 


99 


wtg, 


9) 




if 


280, 


99 


4, 


>9 


^wn, 


9> 


^m. 


99 


281, 


» 


29, 


99 


Kritdbramdy 


» 


Krttdbramd. 

a 


>J 


286, 


9> 


19, 

1 A 


99 


r^' 


99 


N9 


99 


291, 


» 


14, 


99 


i(w\\m\, 


99 




299, 


»• 


22, 


99 


^reft, 


99 


^^. 


99 


303, 


99 


33, 


,99 


thee, 


99 


thou. 


Jl 


313, 


9) 


25, 


99 


«T?1^, 


99 


iTOfW^. 


» 


332, 


9» 


33, 


99 


had, 


99 


hues had. 


» 


333, 


»9 


8, 


99 


wi, 


99 


«t. 


9> 


335, 


9> 


17, 


99 


Permissive, 


99 


Acquisitive. 


5J 


4, Supp. 


)9 


20, 


99 


«RTfl, 


99 


WIHI. 


J> 


6, » 


)> 


3, 


99 


Sanij 


99 


Sama. 


J> 


22, „ 


>l 


28. 


99 


6, + 5, 


99 


5, + 5 




23, „ 

99 » 




6, 

7. 


99 
99 




99 
99 


fel TO! ^. 


i> 


26, „ 


99 


10, 


99 


iro?, 


99 


H^. 



§ 131. c. The origin of h in hJiaunhaiu as suggested in the text is, I think 
doubtful. A nom. singular bhaimk, for bhaun, also exists, to which must be 
referred the plural, hhauuhaiu : hy therefore, cannot be merely a euphonic 
insertion. 

§ 273. Mhe and hishme may preferably be assigned to increased Frakritic 
themes asmakat iushmaha. 
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